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OBSERVATIONS ON MADAME DE 
STAEL'S POSTHUMOUS WORK.* 


Tue long dreaded but at last very 
sudden death of Madame de Stael, has 
recently taken one of its brightest or- 
naments from the literature of Eu- 
rope, and the idol and centre of at- 
tachment from a circle of personal 
friends and admirers, wide beyond all 
example since the days of Ferney. 
Her birth, her family connexions, her 
residence, and the objects of her liter- 
labours, had rendered this extra- 
ary woman almost equally the 
denizen of France, Switzerland, Italy, 
Germany, and Sweden. Even we, 
the most jealous of all nations, had re- 
laxed our rules in her favour. Many 
of her greatest works were first pub- 
lished in England, and she was uni- 
versally regarded among us with a 
feeling of partiality, which, laying 
every other reason out of the question, 
might not insufficiently be accounted 
for by the uniform and intelligent 
zeal, with which she was accustomed 
to hold up to the admiration and imi- 
tation of foreigners the severe beauty 
of our institutions, the consequent 
firmness, dignity, and generosity of 
the English character, as well as the 
varied strength and splendour of that 
literature which has one of the 
noblest effects, and which is still one 
of the most powerful supports of that 
character and those institutions. 





* Considerations sur les Principaux Eve- 
nemens de la Revolution Frangoi 
vrage Posthume de Mad. La mne De 
Staél, Publié par M. Le Duc de Broglie et 


M.’Le Baron A. De Staél. ‘3 vol, 8vo. 
Baldwin, Cradock, and Joy, London. 1818. 
Vou. III. 
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The lamentations of her devoted 
— and worshi arose loudly 
rom every region of Europe; nor in 
truth can those who have “Tadied the 
remarkable works of her ius be 


supposed to find much difficulty in 
lending, at the least, a very large share 
of sympathy to their affliction. We 


know of no author whose personal 
character may be guessed from his 
writings more safely than that of Ma« 
dame de Stael from her Life of her 
Father, her book De [ Allemagne, and 
her Corinne. ‘ Femina pectore, vir 
ingenio,” she displays everywhere in 
her works, and in her own person she 
embodied, a most rare and 
amalgamation of many of the best 
qualities of both the sexes,—the 
warmth, the tenderness, the submis 
sive veneration of woman,—adorn- 
ing, not weakening, a depth, energy, 
= or posuial ter G2 such 2 
ave 'y few men 
any age, certainly surpassed by none 
of ours. Uniting within herself so 
— sources of attraction ; bearing 
y but meekly the highest hon- 


_ of genius; adornin ra 
ighting every society wi er 
grace, and pp’ Me: the niost 


of daughters ; the most tender of mo- 
thers; the most faithful of friends ; 
the most generous of 3 is it 
strange that she should have excited 


in all that os her a mingled 
feeling, made up in different propor- 


tions, no doubt, but still the same in 
its elements—a mingled feeling of 
love, wonder, and reyeretice ?>—Her 
faults, for faults she had, were unob~ 
trusive ; —< ” who were best able 
to comprehend her, never a oer 
that they touched . heart, She was 
4 
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worshi and loved by all; but b 
few, oad om was a dohetinnd. 
The expression of one ot her heroines 
was ested, we doubt not, by her 
bnowislge of herself; “ il est des 
choses qui ne s’expliquent pas; et je 
suis peut-etre une de ces choses la.” 

A Treatise on the Life and Writ- 
ings of Madame de Stael has already 
Been promised to the world by her 
illustrious friend William Augustus 
Schlegel, whose kindred genius and 
attainments, and long domestic inti- 
macy with the family of Copet, may 
cértainly well entitle us to — from 
him a most interesting as well as mas- 
terly specimen of biography and criti- 
cism. During the expectation of a 
work such as this is likely to prove, 
there would be presumption, as well 
as idleness, in any elaborate agp 8 
tion which we might institute, either 
into the personal or the literary his- 
tory of its subject. In the mean time, 
however, we cannot deny ourselves the 

of devoting a few es to 
the consideration of her silicon 
work on the French Revolution—a 
‘ormance less finished indeed in its 
style, but containing, we imagine, more 
true wisdom than any of its predeces- 
sors—composed during the intervals 
of disease,—in great. part under the 
near expectation of death,—and form- 
ing, indeed, a legacy worthy of bein 
erage by Madame de Stael, an 
of being received with the admiration 
of England, and the gratitude of 
France. 

This book, by whomsoever it might 
have been written, must always have 
been a most valuable present to the 
world ;- for it embodies, we think, 
more good observation and practical 
sense, in regard to the events of the 
revolutionary period, than we have 
elsewhere met with. But it is doubly 
interesting, and doubly instructive 
withal, when considered as the last 
work of this remarkable person, the 
whole of whose feelings and thoughts 
had been developed or tinged by the 
incidents of that strange time—whose 
life and genius bear vividly the stam 
of that unequalled convulsion, which 
has run first like a fever, and then like 
a palsy, through the whole moral and 
intellectual circulation of her country. 
Into whichsoever of the works of 
Madame de Stael we may look, we 
shall be at no loss to detect the traces 
of this great presiding influence. The 


« 
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first of all her writings, her Essay on 
the character of Rousseau, shews | 
early she had seized the full 
and tendency of those fervent decla. 
mations which first incited, not the 
light and the sarcastic, but the medi. 
tative and enthusiastic spirits of the 
world to a crusade of Change.* Her 
celebrated Defense de Marie Antoi« 
nette, which appeared a few years af. 
terwards, is filled with the expressions 
cf a wise and thoughtful generosity, 
and—where could higher praise be 
found ?>—is worthy of being read and 
admired, even by those who are famis 
liar with the still more energetic mas- 
terpiece of Burke. The same may be 
said of her “ Reflexions sur la pair 
adressees a M. Pitt et aux Francais,” 
which were published in the year 
1795. Neither is the bent of her 
spirit, the main and centre point of all 
her thoughts, less distinguishable eyen 
in those of her works which are not 
array or formally political. In 
elphine, the agitation of generous 
souls deprived of the star and compass 
of principle and religion, and aban- 
doned to the mingling winds and 
waves of scepticism and passion, is 
depicted with a power which can nes 
ver be undervalued but by the obtuse, 
and a purpose which has never been 





* In this work, which is not much read 
in our country, but which, when regarded 
as the first effort of a female author of twen- 

» must always be worthy of much atten. 
tion, we find the character of Jean Jacques 
pourtrayed at least as well as it has ever 
since been by more mature critics. ‘** Rous. 
seau,” says she, ‘* devoit avoir une figure 
qu’on her emarquoit point, quand on le voy- 
Oit passer, mais qu’on ne pouvoit jamais 
oublier quand on I’avoit regardé parler ;. de 
petits yeux qui n’avoient pas un caractére a 
eux, mais recevoient successivement celui 
des divers mouvemens de son 4me. II pors 
toit presque toujours, la téte baissée ; mais 
ce n’étoit point la flatterie ni la crainte qui 
Vavoit courbée ; la méditation et la mélan- 
colie Vavoient fait pencher comme une 
fleur que son propre poids ou les orages ont 
inclinée.. Ses traits étoient communs; mais 
quand il parloit, ils étinceloient tous. Son 
esprit étoit lent, et son Ame ardente:.@ 
force de penser, il se passionnoit ; il n’avoit 
pas de mouvemens subits du moins en ap- 
parence, mais tous ses sentimens s’accrois- 
soient par la réflexion. Je crois que l’imas 
gination étoit la premiére de ses facultés, 
et qu’elle absorboit méme toutes les autres. 
I] révoit plutét qu’il n’existoit, et les événe- 
mens de sa vie se passoient dans sa téte, 
plutét qu’au-dehors de lui, &c.” sit? 
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j ented but by the cold, the 
ee, or the hypocritical. In the 
De l’Allemagne, but above all in the 
’ Gorinne, (perhaps the most original 
work, either of poetry or of prose, 


which -has appeared in our time) a 
depth of feeling and reflection, and a 
strength of glowing and tender elo- 
quence, such as have scarcely ever been 

joined in the person of any writer 
besides herself, are out to ex- 
press the sorrow with which she had 
witnessed, in her own country, the 
deadening influence of the philosoph 
of persiflage, and the ardent zeal wit 
which she contemplated the effects of 
the old and more generous habitudes 
of religious and poetical enthusiasm 
upon the souls and characters of men. 
Other romances are read, because they 
please the comparatively trivial facul- 
ties by portraitures of comparatively 
trivial feelings ; but, with the excep- 
tion of a few of the fine solemn pass- 
ages in Don Quixote, and some things 
in the works of the author of the 
Tales of my Landlord, we recollect of 
nothing in that department of litera- 
ture which touches the nobler and 
more mysterious parts of the spirit 
so powerfully as the representation of 
filial piety, and of the sentiments of 
Christianity in Corinne. 

In each and all of these works, there 
prevails a tone of thought and passion 
which cannot be supposed to have ex- 
isted at any period other than a revo- 
lutionary one. It is evident from 
every page, that the author lived a- 
mong men whose intellects had been 
all unhinged by some extraordinary 
concussion, whose feelings, opinions, 
principles, had all been taken out of 
their order, and jumbled together, to 
use a vulgar simile, like the stones 
upon a necklace, by the cutting of the 
string. From theearlier of her writings, 
it must be admitted, there ap rea- 
son to conclude, that she herself had 
been drawn, for a season, within the 
circle of the mental anarchy around 
her. She soon escaped from the evil, 
and in so doing, she parted not with 
the good which was to be learned from 
the doctrines of the times. The origi- 
nal principle of the French Revolution 
she always continued to defend, and 
who, excepting -perhaps a Spanish 
monk, or an old French emigrant, will 
now have the boldness utterly to con- 
demn it? But from the moment she 
began to consider things maturely and 
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calmly, she never for a moment swerv- 
ed from the conviction, that no revo- 
lution could be conducted well, or be 
expected to end well, in the hands of 
a set of men devoid of firmness of 
principle and depth of knowledge, like 
the demagogues of France—babblers, 
who talked of virtue, while they hated 
it, 

** And honour, which they did not under. 

stand.” 


She was of the same opinion which 
Burke expressed concerning not the 
first speculative, but the first ac- 


tive movers of the Revolution.* She 


* «« The legislators who framed the antient 
republicks knew that their business was too 
arduous to be accomplished with no better 
apparatus than the metaphysicks of an un- 
der graduate, and the mathematicks and 
arithmetick of an exciseman. They had to 
do with men, and they were obliged to study 
human nature. . They had to do with citi- 
zens, and they were obliged to study the 
effects of those habits which are communi- 
cated by the circumstances of civil life. 
They were sensible that the operation of 
this second nature on the first produced a 
Fs combination ; and thence arose ced 

iversities amongst men, according to 
birth, their oo. their professions, the 
periods of their lives, their residence in 
— or in a> their my ag 
of acquiring and of fixing property, ac- 
canding to the quality of thee soapy itself, 
all which rendered them as it were so many 





different ies of animals. From hence 
they thought themselves obliged to di 
their citizens into such classes, and to 


them in such situations in the state as their 
peculiar habits might qualify them to fill, 
and to allot to oan appropriated pri- 
vileges as might secure to them what thei 

specifick occasions required, and which 
might furnish to each description such force 
as might protect it in the conflict caused by 
the diversity of interests, that must exist, 
and must contend, in all complex society : 
for the legislator would have been ashamed, 
that the coarse husbandman should well 
know how to assort and to use his sheep, 
horses, and oxen, and should have enough 
of common sense not to abstract and equa 
lize them all into animals, without id« 


ing for each kind an a riate f< care, 
and employment ; whilst he, the econemist, 
disposer, and shepherd of his own kindred, 


subliming himself into an airy metaphysi- 
cian, was resolved to know nothing of his 


flocks but as men in eral. It is for this 


reason that Montesquieu observed very just~ 
ly, i> OS ee ae a 
the great any tors of antiquity made 

greatest display of their powers, and even 
soared above themselves. It is here that 


odern legi h deep into 
ie eck eaten 
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expected not that the poverty of 
Plebeian heads and hearts could be 
covered long or effectually with the 
* all vote gra of liberty. She 
had some idea what virtue and vir- 
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alities, but we imagine that the per- 
petual admiration of England ex- 

in this work, is not, after all, 
ing us, than 


already, as we have hinted above, been 
abun testified in her Corinne. 
But in the Considerations, she has 
proved that her love was not blind ; 
that the most masculine of her 
nature had been consulted in its for- 
mation ; and that the zeal with which 
she way where hed up the imi- 
tation of England, was not that of a 
mere wild enthusiast, but of a con- 
vinced and rational believer. In truth, 
the whole scope of the book is to shew, 
in oes course of =, eee Sa 
tive, the progress of her own ts 
—the pad, of the successive oaemet 
sions to which, in the midst of con- 
tinual observation, her mind became 


ee ee As the first sort of le- 
gislators to the different kinds of 
citizens, and combined them into one com- 
monwealth, the others, the metaphysical and 
Ichemistical 





ae mane, mass ; 


into a number of incoherent vepublicke 


reduce men to loose counters, merely 
for the sake of simple telling, and not to 


whose er is to arise from their 
in the table. The elements of their 


lessons. The troll of their categori- 
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subjected—the steps, as it were, 
which her. first ebullient and i 
rous hatred of despotism came downy 
and modestly to be subdued into 9 
temperate and wise love of that authgs 
rity which is according to the laws; 
These things are still too near to us to 
be very dispassionately or very leisures 
ly contemplated. But what a rich 
present to posterity! with what 
id will netiaie and rellecties 
times peruse these portraits of 
one of the orenmant and most illustria 
ous spirits which ours has 
presenting her in every variety of 
colouring and attitude, and i 
as it were, a perpetual index and com~ 
mentary to the more formal chronicles 
which may come into their hands 
Madame de Stael might, without arros 
gance, have concluded her work in the 
nguage of the greatest genius that 
ever wrote history. ‘‘ The strict fides 
lity of my narrative may render it less 
amusing than it might have been, 
But they who read in order that 
may know the past, and be wise as to 
the future, when similar events, as‘ig 
the nature of human affairs, may 
fee to recur, will not on that account 
espise it. I have been ambitious to 
form a possession for eternity, rather 
than an amusing tale for the ears of 
my contemporaries.” 

We cannot find opportunity withix 
the limits of such a work as this, 
either to give a complete analysis of 
the book, or to supply that defect by 
means of very copious extracts from 
its pages. We shall, however, ventuté 
upon transcribing a few of the ne 
interesting and hical passages, 
shall nee with the description of the 
Baroness’s feelings on the first open- 
ing of the States General, on the Sti 
of May 1789. 

‘* I shall never forget the hour that I saw 
the twelve hundred deputies of France pass 
in procession to church to hear mass, the 
day before the opening of the assembly. It 
was a very imposing sight, and very new to 
the French ; all the inhabitants of V ersailles, 
and many persons attracted by negro 
Paris, collected to see it. This new kindof 
authority in the state, of which neither the 
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nature the strength was as yet known, 
Mnished the of those who had 
not reflected on the ts of nations. 


its influence with the cy 4 1 
ber of prelates had n irregular in their 
moral conduct, and a still greater number 
ployed themselves only in political affairs. 
The people are strict in to the clergy, 
to women ; require from 
observance of their duties. Mi- 
. which is the foundation of re- 
the noblesse, as piety is to the 
only appear in the past. 
deprived those noblemen 
e most desired it of the op- 
ity of rivalling their ancestors; and 
of the first rank in France were 
more than illustres obscurs. The 
of the second rank had been equally 
deprived of ities of distinction, as 
the nature of the government left no open- 
ing to men of family but the military pro- 
fession. The noblesse of recent origin were 
seen in great numbers in the ranks of the 
aristocracy; but the plume and sword did 
not become them; and asked wh 
they took their station wi first class 
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come but by wisdom or . Kf, there. 
fre, pbc opiion ba by is in under 

wer, was to i 
withens tise ? 


Foreign Affairs, and. I confess I gave my- 

self up to the liveliest hope on seeing ion 

phe a one for the first time in France. 

diatinguldhed fot onpeaie cal Conde 
or >» said to 

decided tone, and in a way which made 


pare Saar say prompt ie y | the of 
gri ‘ore the thirty. The famil 
of Niobe was fe. gSostse © a imeek coe 
fate than of this unhappy mother; one 


would have said that she had a presenti- 
ment of it. 
** The opening of the States General took 


lace the next day; a large hall had been 
Fee har 
to receive deputies, A num specta- 
tors were admitted to witness the ceremony. 
A platform floor was raised to receive the 
King’s throne, the Queen’s chair of state, 
and seats for the rest of the royal family. 
“ The foe uy: 7 Age Barentin, took 
his seat on the stage of thi ies of theatre; 
the dhree oullese ety, If 3 teay'te 
pos amt oem ye and noblesse 
to the right oo Sor pen abe 0 
Tiers Etat in front. ey had previously 
declared that they spell net, feel on 9 


cient’ usage still practised on the last meet- - 
ing of the States General. Had the de- 
puties of the Tiers Etat put themselves on . 
their knees in 1789, the public at large, 
not excepting the proudest aristocrats, would 
have termed the action ridiculous, that is, 
wholly inconsistent with the opinions of the 


we When Mirabeau a low mur- 
mur was heard throughout the assembly. 
He understood its meaning ; but stepping 
along the hall to his seat with a lofty air, 
he seemed as if he were ing to pro- 
duce sufficient trouble in country to 


confound the distinctions of esteem as well 





/ 
i 


thing being as yet ’ was re- 
pace ropa deer ly 
« The King, the Chan- 


Necker contained a view of all the improve- 
ments of which the administration was capa- 
able; but he hardly touched on constitu- 
tional questions ; and contining himself to 

i the assembly against the preci- 
pitation of which it was too susceptible, he 
made use of a phrase which has since pass- 
ed into @ prov » * Ne soyex pas envicur 
du ,—* do not expect to do at once 
that which can be accomplished only by 
time.’ ” 

Madame de Stael dwells, with not 
a little of the partiality of a first love, 
on the beneficial effects produced by 
the labours of the meeting thus as- 
sembled. Had they been a little more 
temperate in their measures; above 
all, they avoided the fatal sin of 

ing away the church lands in the 
spirit not of equity but of cruelty, 
there can be no doubt that the ser- 
vices rendered to the main body of 
the people, by the decrees of the Con- 
stitutional Assembly, the only one of 
all the revolutionary meetings where 
the nation could be said to be repre- 
sented, were great and admirable. The 
introduction of a free press, and of a 
criminal jurisprudence, more nearly 
resembling the model of England ; 
the abolition of many odious and un- 
equal taxes ; and of the absurd privi- 
leges which were claimed, not only by 
the old legitimate noblesse of France, 
but by a swarm of novi homines, who 
owed their envious elevation to all the 
arts of money-making, court sntrige 
and civil profligacy,—these alone, had 
they done nothing more, might have 
been services sufficient to entitle the 
members of that memorable senate to 
the everlasting gratitude of their coun- 
trymen. 

** On all sides,” says Madame de Stael, 
were diffused life, emulation, and intelli- 
gence ; there was a France instead of a cap- 
ital, a capital instead of a court. The voice 
of the people, so long called the voice of God, 
was at last consulted by government ; and 
it would have supplied a wise rule of guid- 
ance, had not, as we are doomed to repeat, 
the Constitutional Assembly proceeded with 
too much precipitation in its reform from 


= 
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the very commencement of its 


factious men, who, having nothing 

to reap in the eld of benef cana, diane 
vi to excite mischief, that they might 
enter on a new career.” 

The whole history of the Assem. 
blies, down to the death of Mirabeau, 
and those other remarkable occurences 
which characterised the close of the 
0 1791 ; the emigration of the no. 

lesse ; the opening of the revolution. 


ary war, and overthrow of the mon. . 


archy ; all that series of events which 
terminated in the trial and death of 
the King, are depicted in a manner 
equally abounding in liveliness and in 
feeling. For the details we refer to 
the work itself, but we must extract 
the very original chapter on the com. 
parative characters of Charles I. and 
Louis XVI., with which she pauses 
over the catastrophe to which P - has 
conducted us. 

‘** Many persons have’ attributed the dis- 
asters of France to the weakness of the'char- 
acter of Louis XVI. ; and it has been con- 
tinually repeated, that his stooping to 
nise ‘the principles of liberty was one of the 
essential causes of the Revolution. It seems 
to me then a matter of curiosity, to show 'to 
those, who believe that in France, at’ this 
crisis, such or such a man would have suf. 
ficed to have prevented every thing ; “ory 
that the adoption of such or such a resolu- 
tion would have arrested the progress of 
events ;—it seems, I say, a matter of curioe 
sity to show them, that the conduct of 
Charles I. was, in all respects, the converse 
of that of Louis X VI., and that, neverthe- 
less, two opposite systems brought about the 
same catastrophe’; so irresistible is the pros 
gress of revolutions caused by the opinion of. 
the majority. 

** James I., the father of Charles, said 
‘that men might form an opinion on the 
conduct of kings, since they freely allowed 
themselves to scrutinize the deerees of Pro- 
vidence ; but that their power could no more 
be called in question than that of God.’ 
Charles I. had been educated in these max~ 
ims; and he regarded as a measure 
inconsistent with duty, and with policy, 
every concession made by the royal authori«. 
ty. Louis XVI., a hundred and fifty years 
later, was modified by the age in whi 


lived; the doctrine of passive obediencey 


which was still received in England in the 
time of Charles, was no longer maintained 
even by the clergy of France in 1789. The 
English parliament had existed from time 
immemorial ; and although it was not irre 
vocably decided that its consent was neces 
sary for taxation, yet it was customary to 
ask its sanction. But as it granted subii- 
dies for several years in anticipation, the 
King of England was not, as now, unde 
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; necessi ity of assembling it annually ; and 
oyersatly taxes were continued with- 
out having been renewed by the votes of the 

tatives. The parliament, 


, he ordered, in pursuance of the con- 
stitutional right vested in him, that the par- 
liament should be dissolved ; and twelve 
‘years ela before he called another ; an 
in n almost unparalleled in the his- 
of England. The quarrel of Louis 
XVI. began, like that of Charles I., by fin- 
ancjal. embarrassments; and it is always 
these embarrassments that render kings de- 
t upon their people ; but Louis X VI. 
assembled the States General, which, for 
nearly two centuries, had been almost for- 

iten in France. , 

“ Louis XIV. had suppressed even the re- 
monstrances of the parliament of Paris, the 
only privilege left to that body, when he 

1 the bursal edicts. Henry VIII. 
of England had caused his proclamations to 
be received as laws. Thus then, both 
Charles and Louis might consider them- 
selves, as inheriting unlimited power; but 
with this difference, that the people of Eng- 
land always relied, and with reason, upon 
the past to reclaim their rights, while the 
French demanded something entirely new, 
since the convocation of the States General 
was not prescribed by any law. Louis 
XVI., according to the constitution or the 
non-constitution of France, was not under 
any obligation to assemble the States Gene- 
ral; Charles J., in omitting for twelve years 
to convoke the English parliament, violated 
privileges which had been long recognized. 

“ During the twelve years’ suspension of 
the parliament under Charles, the Star- 
Chamber, an irregular tribunal which exe- 
cuted the will of the English Monarch, ex- 


ercised every imaginable antes of rigour. 
Prynne was sentenced to lose his ears for 
igs. written, according to the tenets of 
puritans, against plays and against hier- 
archy. Allison nat” Robins endured the 
same punishment, because they expressed an 
opinion different from that of the Archbish- 
op of York; Lilburne was exposed on the 
pilory, inhumanly scourged, and gagged: 
roduced 


because his us complaints 
an effect open e people. Williams, a 
underwent a similar punishment. 


The most cruel tortures were inflicted upon 
thosé who refused to pay the taxes imposed 
by a’mere proclamation of the King; in a 
multitudinous variety of cases ruinous fines 
were levied on individuals by the same Star- 
Chamber ; but, in general, it was against 
the liberty of the press that the utmost vio- 
lence was displayed. Louis XVI. made 


scarcely any use of the arbitrary measure of 
kttres de cachet for the purpose of exile or 
Vor. III. 
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imprisonment ; no one act of tyranny can 
be laid to his charge; and, far from re- 
eeuning, OF liberty of the press, it was the 
Archbishop of Sens, the King’s prime min- 
ister, who, in the name of his Majesty, in- 
vited all writers to make known their opi- 
nions upon the form and the manner of as- 
sembling the States General. 

“© The Protestant religion was established 
in England ; but as the church of England 
recognised the king as its head, Charles I. 
had certainly much more influence over his 
church than Louis had over that of France. 
The English clergy, under the guidance of 
Laud, although Protestant, was not only in 
all respects more independent, but more rigi 
than the French clergy ; for the philosophic 
spirit had gained a footing among some of the - 
leaders of the Gallican church ; and Laud 
was more decidedly orthodox than the Car- 
dinal de Rohan, the principal bishop of 
France. The ecclesiastical authority and 
the hierarchy were supported by Charles 
with extreme severity. The greater part of 
the cruel sentences, which di ed the 
Star-Chamber, had for their object the en- 
forcing of respect for the clergy. That of 
France seldom defended itself, and never 
found defenders in others: both were e- 
qually crushed by the Revolution. 

** The English nobility did not resort to 
the pernicious measure of emigration,' nor 
to the still more pernicious fneasure of call- 
ing in foreigners: they encircled the throne 
with constancy, and combatted on the side 
of the King during the civil war. The 
principles of philosophy, which were in 
vogue in France at the commencement of 
the Revolution, excited a great number of 
the nobles themselves to turn their own pri- 
vileges into ridicule. The spirit of the 
seventeenth century did not — the 
English - nobility to doubt the validity of 
their own rights. The Star-Chamber pun- 
ished with extreme severity some persons 
who had ventured to ridi certain lords. 
Pleasantry is never interdicted to the French. 
The nobles of England were grave and se- 
rious, while those of France were agreeable 
triflers ; and yet both the one and the other 
were alike despoiled of their privileges; . 
and, widely as they differed in all their mea- 
sures of defence, they were strikingly assi- 
milated in their ruin. 

** It has often been said, that the great in- 
fluence of Paris over the rest of France, was 
one of the causes of the Revolution. Lon- 
don never obtained the same ascendant over 
England, because the principal English no- 
bility lived much more in the provinces than 
those of France. Lastly, it has been pre- 
tended, that the prime minister of Louis 
XVI., M. Necker, was swayed by republi-- 
can principles, and that such a man as Car- 
dinal Richelieu might have prevented the 
Revolution. ‘The Earl of Strafford, the fa- 
vourite mimister of Charles I. was of a firm, 
and even despotic character; he possessed 
one advantage over nage Richelieu, that 
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of a high military reputation, which always 

ives a better to the exercise of abso- 
Fite power. ff. Necker enjoyed the great- 
est popularity ever known in France; the 
Earl of Strafford was always the object of 
popular animosity ; yet each was the victim 
of a revolution, and each was sacrificed by 
his master: the former because he was de- 
nounced by the Commons, the latter because 
the courtiers demanded his dismissal. 

** Lastly (and this is the most striking 
point of contrast), Louis XVI. has been 
always blamed for not having taken the 
field, for not having repelled force by force, 
and for his insuperable dread of civil war. 
Charles I. began the civil war with motives 
doubtless very plausible, but still he began 
it. He quitted London, ired to the 
country, and put himself at the head of an 
army, which defended the royal authority 
to the last extremity. Charles I. refused to 
_—~ the com cy of the tribunal 
which condemned him ; Louis X VI. never 
made a single objection to the authority of 
his judges. Charles was infinitely superior 
to Louis in capacity, in address, and in mi- 
litary talents ;—every thing, in short, form- 
ed a contrast between these two 
except their unhappy catastrophe.” 

We suspect that the mere temper 
of either monarch, and it was in tem- 
per chiefly that they differed, was not 
a matter of so very great importance 
as many reasoners have appeared in- 
clined to imagine. They were both 

ced in a situation which implies 

ifficulties, such as most probably not 
even the iron decision of a Bonaparte 
could have overcome. Each had to 
to the stream of an age the fee- 
barrier of a simple will; and we 
suspect that we should be over-rating 
the power of human nature, were we 
to suppose that the inherent inefficac 
of such resistance could be muc 
mended by any infusion of vigour such 
as one individual above another might 
command. ‘I'he hard and the soft ma- 
terial were found equally unavailing 
_— the weight of waters: it is well, 
that in either instance, after the fury 
of the flood had gone by, it has been 
- found possible to rebuild a new bar- 
rier out of the best and most endur- 
ing fragments of the venerable pile in 
whose ruin they had been disunited. 
It is not our p to trace the 
of Madame de Stael in her 
animated and terrible description of 
the subsequent workings of 


“ The spirit of that land 


I exasperated 
Which turned an angry beak against the 
di 


own 
Of its own breast, as if it hoped thereby 
To disencumber its impatient wings— 
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——Till all was quieted by iron 

Of mili fis The shifting = 
The moral interests, the creative mi 
The varied functions, and high liebe 
Of civil action, yielded to a power 
Formal, and odious, and contemptible.”* 
The character of Napoleon is 
sented y our author as it must be 
conceived of by every one who is ¢q. 
pable of comprehending the power 
without being dazzled by the succegs 
of evil genius. ‘The enmity. which he 
felt and expressed towards her as ay 
individual, has not been allowed to 
oo the colours under which she has 
wished to paint him to posterity. She 
has done justice to his nature, and 
Ginhalenad his wickedness. Compar. 
ing, calmly and deliberately, what he 
might have done with what he did, 
it is no wonder that she has at last 
closed her eyes upon him more in sor- 
row than in anger. 

The closing part of the work is de. 
voted to a description of the events of 
the last years of the life of the author, 
—the causes, circumstances, and ef. 
fects, of those almost momentary and 
miraculous revolutions by which fhe 
exiled heir of the Bourbons has been 
recalled, expelled, and once again re- 
called, to take possession of the throne 
which for nearly a thousand years had 
been filled by his fathers. Equally 
free from the haughty and ignorant 
prejudices of the long expatriated 
courtiers, and the meaner bigotriés’ of 
the military aristocracy created by Bon- 
aparte, Madame de Stael was not & 
shamed to contemplate the return of 
the son of St Lewis as the best omien 
of a quiet and happy termination ‘to 
all the troubles of her country. She 
is in no danger of being suspected to 
wish the restoration of discarded fol- 
lies, vices, tyrannies; but she was 
wise enough to separate these things 
from much of good, noble, and gene- 
rous, which had originally been swept 
away along with them, but which were 
well worthy of being gathered and 
brought back from the common ship- 
wreck. The period which elapsed be- 
tween the death of Louis XVI. and 
the restoration of Louis XVIII. and 
the studies and experience of her own 
life, were sufficient to convince Ma 
dame de Stael, that without some re- 
turn to what the first Revolutionists 
derided and despised, without some 
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reclaiming of the old recollections, and 
feelings, and pride, of the ages that 
had gone by, her countrymen might 


indeed become a skilful, powerful, and 
formidable association of human be- 
ings, but they could never gain pos- 
session of that generous consciousness 
of old ancestral growth and greatness, 
which constitutes the true nobility, 
loftiness, and essence of a nation. In 
her mature view, it was a thing not to 
be thought of, that Christianity should 
be banished because it had been linked 
with superstition, or that France 
should blot out her heroic history, and 
consent to be a bare naked mother 
of mushrooms, merely because the 
prerogatives of her heredi kings, 
and the privilege of her time-hallowed 
nobility had been unjustly and un- 
wisely extended and abused. To one 
who felt and understood the value of 
the nobler part of man, it could not 
appear less than sacrilege to tear down 
from the halls of her country, 

“ The 9" ps of the invincible knights of 
or to pluck from the soil in which they 
had thriven for centuries, the stems 
of that venerable faith without which 
human nature is undignified, and hu- 
man hopes are barren. 

It is from the powerful impression 
of such thoughts as these, that our 
authoress turns on every occasion to 
our happy island, and points it out to 
her own countrymen as the model of 
their emulation, the mistress of their 
wisdom. She regards England as hav- 
ing been, during the whole of the re- 
volutionary tempest, the single solitary 

net, which sent a blessed beam of 
ight and hope 
“ To all that on the wide deep wandering 

were.”’ 


She thanks us in the name of hu- 
manity, and is proud, on the grounds 
of that largest and noblest of connex- 
ions, to claim a share in our virtuous 
and unselfish triumphs. She looks 
up to the calm star of our freedom 





ike a worshipper, and rejoices like a 
- in ing the splendour of 
* Glorious crest 

Conspicuous to the nations. a 


“* In the year 1813, the English had been 
twenty-one years at war with France, and 
for some time the whole Continent had been 
i arms against them. Even America 
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made a part of this uni- 

ing several years the 
respectable monarch of Great Britain was no 
Jonger in possession of his intellectual facul- 
ties. The great men in the civil career, Pitt 
and Fox, were now no more, and no one 
had yet succeeded to their reputation. No 
historical name coujd be cited at the head of 
affairs, and Wellington alone attracted the 
attention of E Some ministers, se- 
veral members of the Opposition, lawyers, 
men of science and literature, enjoyed a 
great share of the public esteem ; and if, on 
the one hand, France, in bending beneath 
the yoke of one man, had seen the reputa- 
tion of individuals diss 3 on the other, 
there was so much ability, information, and 
merit, the English, that it had be- 
come very difficult to take the first rank a- 
midst this illustrious crowd. 

** On my arrival in England, no parti- 
cular person was present to my thoughts: I 
knew scarcely any one in that country ; 
but I went with confidence. I was - 
ted by an enemy of liberty, and therefore 
believed myself sure of an honourable sym- 
pathy in a country where every institution 
was in harmouy with my political senti- 
ments. I reckoned also greatly on my fa- 
ther’s memory as a ion, and I was 
not deceived. The billows of the North 
Sea, which I crossed in going from Sweden, 
still filled me with » when I perceived 
at a distance the verdant isle that had alone 
resisted the subjugation of Europe. Yet it 
contained only a population of twelve mil- 
lions ; for the five or six additional millions 
which compose the population of Ireland, 
had often, during the course of the last war, 
been a prey to intestine divisions. Those 
wpe will not acknow! the ascendency of 

i in the power of England are pe - 
alls gmat ine the English would have 
been vanquished b rte, like every 
continental nation, if they not been pro- 
tected by the sea. This opinion cannot be 
refuted by experience ; but I have no doubt 
that if, by a stroke of the Leviathan, Great 
Britain had been joined to the pg sr 
continent, she w indeed have suffered 
more; her wealth would, no doubt, have 
been diminished ; but the public spirit of a 
free nation is such, that it would never have 
submitted to the yoke of foreigners. 

‘* When I landed in England, in the month 
of June 1813, intelligence had just arrived 
of the armistice concluded between the Al- 
lied Powers and Napoleon. He was at 
Dresden, and it was still in his power to re- 
duce himself to the miserable lot of being 
Emperor of France as far as the Rhine, and 
King of Italy. It is probable that England 
would not subscribe to this ; her 
sition was therefore far from being favour- 
able. A long war menaced her anew ; her 
finances a) exhausted ; at least if we 
were to judge of her resources according to 
those of every other country of the world. 


The bank-note, serving instead of coin, had — 
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fallen one-fourth on the Continent ; and if 
this paper had not been sw by the 

iotic spirit of the nation, it would have 
mvolved the ruin of public and private af- 
fairs. The French newspapers, comparing 
the state of the finances of the two countries, 
always represented England as overwhelm- 
ed with debt, and France as mistress of con- 
siderable treasure. The comparison was 
true; but it was necessary to add, that 
England had the disposal of unbounded re- 
sources by her credit, while the French Go- 
ne possessed only the gold which it 
held in its hands. France could levy mil- 
lions in contributions on oppressed Europe ; 
but her despotic Sovereign could not have 
succeeded in a voluntary loan. 

** From Harwich to London you travel 
by a high road of nearly seventy miles, 
which is bordered, almost without interrup- 
tion, by country houses on both sides ; it is 
@ succession of habitations with gardens, in- 
terrupted by towns; almost all the people 
are well clad; scarcely a cottage is ii dorey, 
and even the animals have something peace- 
ful and comfortable about them, as if there 
were rights for them also in this great edi- 
fice of social order. The price of every 
thing is necessarily very high; but these 
prices are for the most part fixed: there is 
such an aversion in that country to what is 
arbitrary, that when there is no positive 
law, there is first a rule, and next a custom, 
to secure, as far as ible, something 
sitive and fixed, puta ial the smallest details. 
The dearness of provisions, occasioned by 
enormous taxes, is, no doubt, a great evil ; 
but if the war was indispensable, what other 
than this nation, that is this constitution, 
could have sufficed for its expenses ? Mon- 
tesquieu is right in remarking, that free 
countries pay far more taxes than those who 
ate governed despotically : but we have not 
yet ascertained, though the example of 
England might have taught us, the extent 
of the riches of a people who consent to 
what they give, and consider public affairs 
as their own. Thus the Engl'sh nation, far 
from having lost by twenty years of war, 

ined in every respect, even in the midst of 

Continental blockade. Industry, be- 
come more active and ingenious, made up 
in an astonishing manner for the want of 
those productions which could: no longer be 
drawn from the Continent. Capitals, ex- 
eluded from commerce, were employed in 
the cultivation of waste lands, and in agri- 
cultural improvements in various counties. 
The number of houses was every where in- 
ereased, and the extension of London, with- 
in a few years, is scarcely credible. If one 
branch ot commerce fell, another rose forth- 
with. Men: whose property was increased 
by the rise of land, appropriated a 1 
portion of their revenue to establishments of 
public charity. When the Emperor Alex- 
ander arrived in En d, surrounded by 
the multitude, who felt so natural an eager- 
hess to see him, he inquired where the lower 
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orders were, because he found himself sur. 
rounded only by men, dressed like the bet: - 
ter class in other countries. The extent of 
what is done in England by private gyb.: 
scription is enormous : hospitals, houses of 
education, missions, Christian societies, " 
not only supported but multiplied duri 
war ; and foreign countries who felt its dis. 
asters, the Swiss, the Germans, and the 
Dutch, were ae ocr 4 receiving from 
England private aid, the produce of volun. | 
tary gifts. When the town of Leyden was! 
almost half destroyed by the explosion of g 
vessel laden with gunpowder, the English 
was soon after seen to appear on the. 
coast of Holland; and as the Continental 
blockade éxisted at that time in all its ri. 
gour, the people on the coast thought them. 
selves obliged to fire on this perfidious ves. 
sel: she then hoisted a flag of truce, and 
made known that she brought a considerable 
sum for the people of Leyden, ruined by 
their recent misfortune. 

** But to what are we to attribute all 
these wonders of a-generous prosperity ? to 
liberty ; that is to the confidence of the na- 
tion in a government which makes the first 
principle of its finances consist in publicity ; 
in a government enlightened by discussion,’ 
and by the liberty of the press. The na- 
tion, which cannot be deceived under such 
a state of things, knows the use of the taxes 
which it pays, and public credit sup 
the amazing weight of the English debt. ‘If, 
without departing from proportions, any 
thing similar were tried in the governments 
of the European Continent that are not re- 
presentative, not a second step could be 
made in such an enterprise. Five hundred 
thousand proprietors of public stock form a 
great guarantee for the payment of the debt, 
in a country where the opinion and interest 
of every man possess influence. Justice, 
which in matters of credit is synonymous 
with ability, is carried ‘so far in England, 
that the dividends due to French proprietors 
were not confiscated there, even when all 
English property was seized in France. 
The foreign stockholder was not even made 
to pay an income tax on his dividends, 
though that tax was paid by the English 
themselves. This complete good faith, the 
perfection of policy, is the basis of the fi- 
nances of England ; and the confidence in 
the duration of this good faith is connected 
with political institutions. A change in the 
ministry, whatever it may be, occasions no 
prejudice to credit, since the national repre- 
sentation and publicity render all dissimula- 
tion impracticable. Capitalists who lend 
their money are of all people in the world 
the most difficult to deceive. 

* ” ad * ’ 

‘* In England, rank and equality are com- 
bined in the manner most aes le to ns 
rosperity of the state, and the happiness 
the sere is the object of all social distine- 
tions. There, as every where else, histori- 
cal names inspire that respect of whieli 
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a: imagination cannot refuse the 

; but the titles remaining the same, 
though passing from one family to another, 
there results from this a salutary ignorance 
in the minds of the people, which leads them 
to pay the same respect to the same titles, 
whatever may be the family name to which 
they are attached. The great Marlborough 
was called Churchill, and was certainly not 
ef so noble an origin as the ancient house of 

r, to which the present Duke of 
Marlborough belongs ; but, without speak- 
ing of the memory of a great man, which 
would have sufficed to honour his descend- 
ants, the people of the better.classes only 
know that the Duke of: Marlborough of our 


days is of more illustrious descent than the > 


fdémous General, and the respect in which 
he is held by the mass of the nation neither 

ins nor loses from that circumstance. The 
Duke of Northumberland, on the contrary, 
descends, by the female branch only, from 
the famous Percy Hotspur; and, neverthe- 
less, he is considered by every body as the 
true heir of that house. People exclaim 
against the regularity of ceremonials in 
England ; the seniority of a single day, in 
point of nomination to the peerage, gives 
one peer precedence of another named some 
hours later. The wife and daughter share 
the advantages of the husband or father ; 
but it is precisely this regularity of ranks 
which prevents mortification to vanity ; for 
it may happen that the last created peer is 
of a nobler birth than he by whom he is pre- 
ceded; he may at least think so: and every 
one takes his share of self-love without in- 
juring the public. . ‘ 

‘“* In England they have made ct for 
ancestry serve to form a class which gives 
the power of flattering men of talents, by 
associating them with it. In fact, we can- 
not too often ask, what folly can be greater 
than that-of arranging political associations 
in such a way as may lead a celebrated 
man to regret that he is not his own grand- 
son ; for, once ennobled, his descendants of 
the third generation obtained by his merit 
privileges } er could not be granted to him- 
self. Thus, in France, all persons were ea- 
ger to quit trade, and even the law, when- 
ever they had money enough to purchase a 
title. Hence it happened that no career, 
except that of arms, was ever carried as far 
as it might have been; and it has thus been 
impossible to judge how far the prosperity 
of France would extend, if it enjoyed in 
peace the advantages of a free constitution. 

** All classes of respectable individuals 
are accustomed to meet in England in dif- 
ferent committees, when in any 
public undertaking, in any act of charity, 
supported by voluntary subscriptions. Pub- 
licity in business is a principle so generally 
admitted, that though the English are by 
nature the most reserved of men, aoe the 
most averse to speak in company, there are 
always seats for spectators in the halls where 
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the committees meet, and an elevation from 
which the speakers address the assembly. 

** T was present at one of these discussions, 
in which motives calculated to excite the 
generosity of the hearers were urged with 
much energy. The question was, sending 
of relief to the inhabitants of Leipsic after 
the battle fought under the walls of that 
town. The first who spoke was the Duke 
of York, the King’s second son, and the first 
person in the kingdom after the Prince Re- 
gent, a man of ability, and much esteemed 
in the direction of his department ; but who 
has neither the habit of, nor a taste for, 
speaking in public. He, however, conquer- 
ed his natural timidity, because he was thus 
hopeful of giving useful encouragement. 
Courtiers in an absolute monarchy would 
not have failed to insinuate to a king’s son, 
first, that he ought not to do any thing 
which cost him trouble; and, secondly, 
that he was wrong to. commit himself by 
haranguing the public in the midst of mer- 
chants, his colleagues in speaking. This 
idea never entered the Duke York’s 
mind, nor that of any Englishman, what- 
ever might be his opinion. After the Duke 
of York, the Duke of Sussex, the King’s 
fifth son, who expresses himself with great 
ease and elegance, spoke in his turn; and 
the man the most resi and esteemed in 
all England, Mr Wilberforce, could scarce- 
ly make himself heard, so much was his 
voice drowned in acclamations. Obscure 
citizens, holding no other rank in society 
than their fortune, or their zeal for huma- 
nity, succeeded theseillustrious names ; every 
ohe, according to his powers, insisted on the 
honourable necessity in which England was 

laced, of succouring those of her allies who 

ad suffered more than herself in the com- 
mon contest. The auditors subscribed be- 
fore their departure, and considerable sums 
were the result of this meeting. It is thus 
that are formed the. ties which strengthen 
the unity of the nation ; and it is thus that 
social order is founded on reason and hu- 
manity. : 

** These respectable assemblies do not 
merely aim at encouraging acts of humani- : 
ty ; some of them serve particularly to con- 
solidate the union between the great nobility 
and the commercial. class, between the na- ° 
tion and the government ; and these are the: 
most solemn.” 2 


Nothing, we think, can be more de- 
lightful than such praise from. such. 
lips,—we shall make room for another. 
passage. 

‘* That which is particularly characteris- 
tie of England is a mixture of chivalrous 
spirit with an enthusiasm for ore & the 
two most noble sentiments of which the hu- 
man heart is susceptible. Circumstances 
have brought about this fortunate result, 
and we ought to admit that new institutions 
would not suffice ‘to it: the recol- 
lection of the past is necessary to consecrate 
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avistocratic ranks; for if they were all of 
the creation of power, they would be sub- 
ject, in part, to the inconveniences experi- 
enced.in France under Bonaparte. But 
what can be done in a country where the 
ility should be inimicable to liberty of 
? The Tiers Etat could not 
a union with them; and, as it would 
the stronger of the two, it would inces- 
threaten the nobility until the latter 
submitted to the progress of reason. 
cata set 
in the eyes of a gen 
of France; but the English nation 
if we may say so, one entire body of 
You may see in every English 
what he may one day become, 
lies beyond the reach of ta- 
ince high ranks have always kept 
ient splendour. It is true that 
above all, constitutes nobility, 
of an enlightened mind, is the 
An English nobleman or gen- 
man (taking the word gentleman in the 
of a man of independent property) 
exercises, in his part of the country some 
useful employment to which-no salary is at- 
tached : as a justice of the peace, sheriff, or 
lord lieutenant in the county, where his pro- 
perty is situated ; he influences elections in a 
manner that is suitable, and that increases his 
credit with the people ; as a peer or member of 
the House of Commons, he discharges a poli- 
tical function, and possesses a real importance. 
This is not the idle ari 


i 


ERE? 


sa 


Te 
t 


avoid being surprised, that French gentle- 
piedmont aetaddinas. 
ier, moving on the road from Versailles to 
Paris, to the majestic stability of an Eng- 
lish Peer on his estate, surrounded by men 


ness, but over whom he can exercise no ar- 
i power. The authority of law is in 

predominant over all the powers of 
the state, as Fate in ancient m was 
superior to the authority of the gods them- 


selves. 
“* To the political miracle of a respect for 
the rights of every one founded on a senti- 


ment of justice, we must add the equally 
ilful and fortunate union of equality, in 
h of the law, to the advantages aris- 
the separation of ranks. Every 

one in that country stands in need of others 
for his comfort, yet every one is there inde- 
is ri ‘This Tiers 


nobility, because the nobility itself is iden- 
tified with the nation. A number of 


Peers owe the origin of their dignity to the 
law, some to commerce, others to a military 
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career, others to political eloquence ; there 
is not one virtue, nor one kind of 
which has not its place, or which may not 
flatter itself with attaining it; and every 
thing in the social edifice conduces to the 
glory of that constitution, which is as dear 
to the Duke of Norfolk as to the meanest 
porter in England, because it protects both 
with the same equity, 
*¢ Thee I account still happy, and the chief 
Among the nations, seeing thou art free, 
My native nook of earth ! Thy clime is rude, 
Replete with vapours, and disposes much 
hearts to sorrow, and none more thap 
mine : 


Yet, being free, I love thee. . . . * 

** These verses are by a poet of admirable 
talents, but whose happiness was destroyed 
by his extreme sensibility. He was labour. 
ing under a mortal disease of melancholy; 
and when love, friendship, philosophy, every 
thing, added to his sufferings, a free coun. 
= yet awakened in his soul an enthusiasm 
which nothing could extinguish. 

** All men are more or less attached te 
their country ; the recollections of infancy, 
the habits of youth, form that inexpressible 
love of the native soil which we must ace 
knowledge as a virtue, for all true feeling 
constitutes its source. But in a great state, 
liberty, and the happiness arising from that 
liberty, can alone inspire true patriotism: 
nothing accordingly is comparable to public 
spirit in England. The English are accuses, 
ed of selfishness, and it is true that their 
mode of life is so well regulated that they 
generally confine themselves within the cir- 
cle of their habits and domestic affections ; 
but what sacrifice is too great for them when 
the interest of their country is at stake? 
And among what people in the world are 
services rendered, felt, and rewarded, with 
more enthusiasm. When we enter West- 
minster Abbey, all those tombs, sacred te 
the men who have been illustrious for cen- 
turies past, seem to reproduce the spectacle 
of the greatness of England among the dead. 
Kings and philosophers repose under the 
same roof: it is there that quarrels are ap. 
peased, as has been well observed by the 
celebrated Walter Scott.+ You behold the 
tombs of Pitt and Fox beside each other, 
and the same tears bedew both; for they 
both deserve the profound regret which gen- 
erous minds ought to bestow on that noble 
portion of our species, who serve to support 
our confidence in the immortality of the 
soul. 

** Let us recollect the funeral of Nelson, 
when nearly a million of persons, scattered 





* Cowper. 
+ Genius, and taste, and talent gone, 
For ever tomb’d beneath the stone, 
Where, taming thought to human pride 
The mighty chiefs sleep side by side. 
Drop upon Fox’s grave the tear, 
*T will trickle to his rival’s bier. 
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throughout London and the neighbourhood, 
contemplated in silence the passage of his 
hearse. The multitude were silent, the 
multitude evinced as much respect in the 
ee ee & een eee 
expected from the most pol society. 
Nelson had given as a signal, on the day of 


Trafalgar, ‘ England man to 
do his duty ;’ he had nelnplished that 


‘duty, and when expiring on board his ves- ~ 


sel, the honourable obsequies which his 
country would grant him presented them- 
selves to his thoughts as the beginning of a 
new life. 

** Nor yet let’us be silent on Lord Welling- 
ton, although in France we cannot but suffer 
by the lection of his glory. With what 
transport was he not received by the repre- 
sentatives of the nation, by the Peers and 
by the Commons. No ceremony was re- 

ired to convey this homage rendered to a 
living man ; but the transports of the Eng- 
lish people burst forth on all sides. The 
acclamations of the crowd resounded in the 
lobby before he entered the House; when 
he appeared, all the members rose with a 
spontaneous motion, i by any 
formality. The homage which is dictated 
elsewhere was here inspired by emotion. 
Yet nothing could be more simple than the 
reception of Lord Wellington: there were 
no — no military pomp, to do honour 
to the greatest general of the age in which 
Bonaparte lived: but the day was celebrat- 
ed by the voice of the e, and nothing 
like it could be seen in any other country 
upon earth. 

‘* Ah! what a fascinating enjoyment is 
that of popularity! I know all that can be 
said on the inconstancy, and even the ca- 
price of popular favour ; but those reproaches 
are more applicable to ancient republics, 
where the democratic forms cf government 
led to the most rapid vicissitudes. In a 
eountry governed like England, and, more- 
over, enlightened by. that torch, without 
which all is darkness, the liberty of the 
press, men and things, are judged with the 
greatest equity. Truth is submitted to the 
observation of every one, while the various 
eam that are employed elsewhere, pro- 

luce necessarily great uncertainty in judg- 
ments. A libel, that glides across the md 

ry silence to which the press is con- 
ned, may change Fp opinion in re- 
gard to any man, for the praise or the cen- 
sure ordered by government is always sus- 
icious. Nothing can be clearly and solid- 
y settled in the minds of men, but by free 
i 4 ” 
e * - * e 

‘“* If any thing can seduce the English 
nation from equity, it is misfortune. An 
individual, persecuted by any power what- 


‘ever, might inspire an undeserved, and con- 


sequently a fleeting interest. But this noble 
error belongs, on the one hand, to the gene- 
Tesity of the English character, and, on the 
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other, to that sentiment of liberty which 
makes all feel the desire of defending them- 


selves mutually against ion; for it is 
in that respect that, in politics, we 
should treat our nei as ourselves. 

** The state of i ion, and the ener- 


gy of public spirit, is more than a sufficient 
answer to the arguments of those men who 
areca i ag would overpower the 
iberty of England, if England were a con- 
tinental state. It is, without doubt, an ‘ad- 
vantage to England, that her con- 
sists rather in her marine than in her latid 
forces. a ae knowledge to be‘a 
captain of a ship than a colonel; and none 
of the habits ired at sea lead one to de- 
sire to interfere in the interior affairs of the 
country. But were nature, in a lavish 
mood, to create ten Lord Wellingtons, and 
were the world again to witness ten battles 
of Waterloo, it would never enter the heads 
of those who so readily give their lives for 
their country, to turn their force against it’; 
or, if so, they would encounter an invincible 
obstacle among men as brave as themselves, 
and more ern ey who detest the mili- 
tary spirit, although they know how to ad- 
mire and practise warlike virtues. 
* * * * * 

‘* That sort of prejudice which persuaded 
the French nobility that they could ‘serve 
their country only in the career of arms, 
exists not at all in England. Many sons of 
lords are counsellors; the bar participates 
in the respect that is felt for the law; and 
in every agers occupations areheld in 
esteem. In a country there is nothing 
ded: Bay Breredbege oe Foy 
ignorant nations only have a blind admira- 
tion for the sword. Bravery is an admirable 
— when we expose a life dear to our 
amily, and when, with a mind’ filled with 
virtue and knowledge, a citizen becomes a 
soldier to maintain his rights as a citizen. 
But when men fight only because they will 
not take the trouble to bo~ md their minds 
and their time in some y pursuit, they 
‘cannot be long admired by a nation where 
industry and reflection hold the first rank.” 


Manners, above all in the eyes of 
a Frenchwoman, are matters of im- 
portance enough to entitle them to be 
considered in immediate connexion 
with subjects of more apparent dig- 
nity. Our readers will be delighted 
to see what kind of impression our 
manners, so little understood among 
the Continental nations, made upon 
the mind of one who had travelled so 
much, and with such opportunities 
and faculties of observation. 


“* The science of liberty (if we may use 
that expression), at the point at-which it i# 
cultivated in England, supposes in itselfa 
very high degree of information. Nothing 
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can be more simple than that doctrine, 
when once the principles on which it re- 
poses have been adopted; but it is never- 
theless certain, that, on. the Continent, we 
seldom meet with any person who, in the 
heart and mind, understands England. It 
would seem as if there were moral truths, 
amidst which we must be born, and which 
the beating of the heart inculcates better 
than all the discussions of theory. Never- 
theless, to enjoy and practise that liberty, 
which unites all the advantages of republi- 
ean virtues, of philosophical knowl , of 
religious sentiments, and monarchial digni- 
ty, a great share of understanding is requi- 
site in the people, and a high degree of 
study and virtue in men of the first class. 
An English minister.must unite with the 
ities of a statesman the art of expressing 
himself with eloquence. It thence follows, 
that literature and philoso) phy are much 
more appreciated, because they contribute 
efficaciously to the success of the highest 
ambition. We hear incessantly of the em- 
ire of rank and of wealth among the Eng- 
fish ; but we must also acknowledge the ad- 
miration which is granted to real talents. It 
is possible that, among the lowest class of so- 
ciety, a peerage and a fortune produce more 
effect than the name of a great writer; this 
must be so; but if the question regards the 
enjoyments of good company, and conse- 
quently of public opinion, I know no coun- 
try in the world where it is more advanta- 
geous to be a man of superiority. Not only 
every employment, every rank may be the 
recompence of talent ; but public esteem is 
expressed in so flattering a manner, as to 
eonfer enjoyments more keenly felt than 
any f° 
** The emulation which such a prospect 
excites, is one of the principal 
causes of the incredible extent of informa- 
tion diffused in England. Were it possible 
to make a statistical report of knowledge, 
in no country should we find so grea¢ a pro- 
portion of persons conversant in the study of 
ancient languages, a study, unfortunately, 
teo much neglected in France. Private li- 
braries without number, collections of every 
kind, subscriptions in abundance for all li- 
terary undertakings, establishments for pub- 
lic education, exist in all directions, in 
every county, at the extremity as in the cen- 
tre of the kingdom: in short, we find at 
each step altars erected to understanding, 
and these altars serve as a support to those 
of religion and virtue. 

** Thanks to toleration, to political insti- 
tutions, and the liberty of the press, there is 
@ greater respect for religion and for morals 
in England than in any other country in 

_Europe. In France people take a pleasure 
' ip saying, that it is precisely for the sake of 
religion and morals that censors have been 
at all times employed ; but let them. com- 


pare the spirit of literature in England since 
the liberty of the press is established there, 
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with the different writings which 
under the arbitrary reign of Charles [1. ana 
under the Regent, or Louis XV. in Frange. 
The licentiousness of published works wag 
carried among the French in the last cen. 
tury to a degree that excites horror, 

case is the same in Italy, where, however, the 
press has at all times been subjected to the 
most galling restrictions. Ignorance in the 
bulk of the poeple, and the most lawless j 
dependence in men of superior parts, is al. 
ways the result of constraint.” 






"> 
* * * * ae 


** In every country the pleasures of g9. 
ciety concern only the first class, that is, the 
unoccupied class ; who, having a great deal 
of leisure for amusement, attach much im. 
portance to it. But in England, where 
every one has his career and his employ. 
ment, it is natural for men of rank, as 
men of business in other countries, to prefer 
physical relaxation—walks, the country; 
in short, pleasure of any kind, in which the 
mind is at rest; to conversation, in which 
one must think and speak with almost as 
much care as in the most serious business, 
Besides, the happiness of the English bei 
founded on domestic life, it would not suit 
them that their wives should, as in France, 
make a kind of family selection of a certain 
number of persons constantly brought to. 
gether. 

** We must not, however, deny, that with 
all these honourable motives are mixed cer- 
tain defects, the natural results of all large 
associations of men. In the first place, al- 
though in England there is much more pride 
than vanity, a good deal of stress is laid on 
marking by manners the ranks which most 
of the institutions tend to bring on a level. 
There prevails a certain degree of egotism 
in the habits, and sometimes in the charac- 
ter. Wealth, and the tastes created by 
wealth, are the cause of it: people are not 
disposed to submit to inconvenience in any 
thing ; so great is their power of being com- 
fortable in every thing. Family ties, so in- 
timate as regards marriage, are far from in- 
timate in other relations, because the entails 
on property render the eldest sons too inde- 
pendent of their parents, and separate also 
the interest of the younger brothers from 
those of the inheritor of the fortune. The 
entails necessary to the support of the peer- 
age ought not, perhaps, to be extended to 
other classes of proprietors ; it is a remnant 


of the feudal system, of which one ought, * 


if possible, to lessen the vexatious conse- 
quences. From this it happens likewise 
that most of the women are without por 
tions, and that in a country where the in- 
stitution of convents cannot exist, there are 
a number of young ladies, whom their 
mothers have a great desire to get married, 
and who may, with reason, be uneasy as to 


their prospects. This inconvenience, pro- - 


duced by the unequal partition ef fortunes, 
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sensibly felt in society: for the unmar- 
b men take up too much of the attention 
of the ‘women, and wealth in general, far 
from conducing to the pleasure of social in- 
tercourse, is necessarily hurtful to it. A 
very considerable fortune is requisite to re- 
ceive one’s friends in the country, which is, 
however, the most agreeable mode of living 
in England : fortune is necessary for all the 
relations of society ; not that people are vain 
of a sumptuous mode of life; but the im- 
portance attached by every body to the kind 
of enj termed comfortable, would 

ent any person from venturing, as was 
formerly the case in the most pin RR s0- 
cieties in Paris, to make up for a bad dinner 
by amusing anecdotes. 

“ In all countries the pretensions of 
young ms Of fashion are engrafted on 
seats dafecte they exhibit a caricature 
of these defects, but a caricature has always 
some traits of an original. In France tlie 
pretenders to elegance endeavoured to strike, 
and tried to dazzle by all possible means, 
good or bad. In England this same class 
of persons wish to be distinguished as dis- 
dainful, indi t, and completely satiat- 
ed of every thing. This is disagreeable 
enough ; but in what country of the world 
is not a resource of vanity to con- 
ceal natural mediocrity? Among a people 
where every thing bears a decided aspect, 
as in England, contrasts are the more strik- 
ing. Fashion has remarkable influence on 
the habits of life, and yet there is no nation 
in which one finds so many examples of 
what is called eccentricity, that is, a mode 
of life altogether original, and which makes 


a of others, and those who live to 
emselves, is ized every where; but 
seca Mae» saat is rendered more 
conspicuous by the singular mixture of timi- 
dity and independence remarkable among 
the English. They do nothing 


principal causes of the 

coldness that prevails in English society : 
early never accused. of insipidity for 
silence ; and as they.do not require 

of you to animate the conversation, one is 
more impressed by the risks to which one 
ex one’s by speaking, than by the 
awkwardness of silence. In the country 
where have the greatest attachment 
to the liberty of the and where they 
care the least for the attacks of the news- 
papers, the sarcasms of society are much 
dreaded. New are considered the 
Volunteers of political parties, and, in this, 
8 in other respects, the English are very 
fond of keeping up a conflict; but slander 
and irony, when they take place in com- 
pany, irritate highly the delicacy of the 
women, and the pride of the men. This 
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is the reason that people come as little for- 
ward as possible in the presence of others. 
Animation and grace necessarily lose ; 
ly by this. In no country of the w: 
have reserve and taciturnity ever, I believe; 
been carried so far as in certain societies in 
England ; and if one falls‘itito such com* 
panies, it is easy to conceive how a disrelish 
of life may take possession of those who find 
themselves confined to them. But one of 
these frozen circles, what’ satisfaction of 
mind and heart may not be found in Eng- 
lish society, when one is happily placed 
there ? The favour or dislike of ministers 
and the court are absolutely of no aécount 
in the relations of life; and you would 
make an Engtishman blush, were you to 
appear to think of the office which he holds, 
or of the influence he may possess. A sen- 
timent of pride always makes him think 
= these ee re “cee Pegs to nor 
uct in the slightest degree his per- 
sonal merit. Palitical disappointments bias 
not have any influence on the pleasures en- 
joyed in fashionable society ; the party of 
opposition are as brilliant there as the mi- 
nisterialists : fortune, rank, intellect, ta- 
lents, virtues, ate shared among them ; and 
never do either of the two think of drawing 
near to or keeping at a distance from a per~ 
son by those calculations of ambition which 
have always prevailed in France. To quit 
one’s friends because they are out of power, 
and to draw near to thém because they pos- 
sess it, is a kind of tactics almost unknown 
in England ; and if the applause of society 
does not lead to publie employment, at least 
the liberty of society is not impaired by com- 
binations foreign to the pleasures which may 
be tasted there. One finds there almost in- 
variably the security and the truth which 
form the bases of all enjoyment, because 
they form their security. You have not to 
dread those pe broils which, in other 
countries, fill life with disquietude. What 
you possess in point of connexion and friend- 
ship, you can lose only by your own fault, 
and you never have reason to doubt the ex- 
pressions of benevolence addressed to you, 
for they will be surpassed by the actual per- 
formance, and consecrated by duration. 
Truth, above all, is one of the most distin- 
guished qualities of the English character. 
The publicity that prevails in business, the 
discussions by which people arrive at the 
bottom of every thing, have doubtless con- 
tributed to this habit of strict truth which 
cannot exist but in a country where dissi- 
mulationdeads to nothing but the mortiti- 
cation of being exposed. 

‘* It has been much repeated on the Con- 
tinent, that the English are unpolite, and a 
certain habit of independence, a great aver- 
sion to restraint, may have given rise to this 
opinion. But I know no politeness, no 
protection, so delicate as that of the English 
towards women in oer circumstance of 
life. Is there question of danger, of trou- 
ble, of a service to be rendered, there is no- 

4N 
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thing that neglect to aid the weaker 
sex. From the semen whos anid tie 
storm, support your tottering steps, to Eng- 
lish gentlemen of the hi rank, never 
does a woman find h exposed to any 


sane whatever, without being su 
ed; and every where do we find Pp’ 
mixture which is characteristic of E » 


& republican austerity in domestic life, and 
a chivalrous spirit in the relations of society. 
“A quality not less amiable in the Enz- 
lish, is their disposition to enthusiasm. This 
people can see nothing remarkable without 
encouraging it by the most flattering prais- 
es. One acts then very rightly in going to 
England, in whatever state of misfortune 
one is A Myewng se ee 
one’s self any thing that is distinguish- 
ed. But J asteton there, like most of 
the rich idlers of Europe, who travel to 
a carnival in Italy, a spring in ianion, 
there is no country that more di ints 
expectation ; and we shall certainly quit it 
without suspecting that we have seen the 
finest model of social order, and the only 
one which for a long time supported our 
of human nature.” 
the whole, we close the work 
of ne de Stael with increased 
admiration for her talents,— with 
uy increased regret, that she 
ould have been cut off at a period 
of life when the direction of these ta- 
lents had begun to be more strictly 
useful than ever,—when, if her im- 
agination and enthusiasm might be 
supposed likely to decline, there might 
have lain before her so large a pros- 
pect of strengthening reason, and im- 
proving wisdom. The impression 
which her work is calculated to pro- 
duce in her own country, is a sober 
and salutary one of hope and patience. 
In ours, we trust it will be read and 
studied by those whose ignorance ren- 
ders them unconscious, or whose 
meanness renders them unthankful 
observers of the blessings they enjoy. 
The progress and results of the 
French Revolution should produce on 
us no other effect than that of a firm 
and tranquil joy in the contemplation 
of our own condition at home. The 
idea of —— in ~— Euro 
a system of polity upon any thing like 
the model  getaipion of the com- 
monwealths of antiquity, however fas- 
= the first idea of such a — 
might have appeared, has been proved, 
by the experience of France, to be es- 
sentially unprofitable and absurd. It 
is too late to change the nature of 
Christendom. We have lived for 


more than a sixth of the whole age of 
the world in the cultivation of a set of 
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ideas and principles, which have beey 
proved capable of producing every 
thing that is great and good in human 
intellect and action, and it is not to be 
endured that we should part with our 
heritage. Let those whose reason is 
tvo refined to bear with our Gothic 
prejudices, mbes the shores of another 
continent, where they may have ip 
abundance all physical accommodg. 
tions, and all that they are pleased to 
consider as freedom, in the midst of 
uncut forests and untilled savannahs, 
—in a land where there are neither 
castles nor cathedrals,—among men 
that, puffed up with an ignorant and 
contemptible vanity, are contented 
to consider themselves as the aborigi. 
nal ritvyyopogs of a new land, rather 
than to glory in the recollection that 
| speak the language of England, 
an 
‘* Are sprung 
From earth’s first blood.” 

Let such depart, and let us bid God 
speed to their journey. But: let us 
not be deceived into any participation | 
of their paltry phrenzy. Let us re 
joice in the memory of great and vir. 
tuous ages; let us not separate our- 


selves from our fathers, or be the rob- 
bers of our children. 
We cannot close our paper more-ap- 


propriately, than with the following 
vathetie and sublime sonnet: of the 
most meditative and English of our 
living —. 
** Now that all hearts are glad, all facesbri 
Our aged Sovereign sits ;—to the ebb and 
Of states and kingdoms, to their joy or woe, 
Insensible ;—he sits deprived of sight, 
And lamentably wrapped in twofold night, 
Whom no weak hopes deceived,—whos 

mind ensued, h regal fortitne, 
Through perilous war, wit i 
Pease thet should claim respect from law. 

less Might. 
Dread King of Kings! vouchsafe a ray divine 
To his forlorn condition ! let thy grace 
Upon his inner soul in mercy shine ; 
Permit his heart to kindle, and embrace 
(Though were it only for a moments spact) 
The triumphs of this hour; for they at 

THINE.” 
a ee 


SOME REMARKS ON THE USE OF THE 


PRETERNATURAL IN WOBKS OF 
FICTION. 


Some have thought that, in modem 
works of fiction, there should be n0 
gratuitous introduction of the pretet 
natural, and that superstitious ‘ale 
are only to be tolerated when they 
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forma part of some picture of past 
ages, during which such things were 
j ly believed. But, even in 
the most enlightened ages, so desirous 
is the human mind of an outlet by 
which to escape from the narrow cir- 
cle of visible things into the unknown 
and unlimited world, that surely poets 
should be permitted to feign all won- 
ders which cannot be proved to be im- 
ible, and which are = contradic- 
to the spirit of our religion. 
“To this dies belong rey rel - 
ance of the dead, and the patie sap 
evil beings for an ascendancy over hu- 
man nature. The eastern talismanic 
theory of sorcery supposed that super- 
human powers were acquired by dis- 
covering and taking advantage of the 
occult laws of nature to compel the 
service of spirits ; but the notion of a 
voluntary assistance lent by wicked 
Is to wicked men is much more 
sublime, and agrees better with the 
spirit of modern thought. The one is 
a childish idea founded on the me- 
chanical operation of causes which 
have never been proved to exist ; but 
the other has a moral interest, being 
conformable to our knowledge of char- 
acter and passion. 

That there exists in this country that 
strength of imagination which delights 
in the feeling of superstitious horror, is 

ved by the practice of our ancient 
atists ; and of all those authors 
who wrote in the original English spirit 
down to the end of last century, when, 
partly from the'revival of old ballads, 
and partly from the importation of 
German books, there sprung up an 
immense number of romances and fic- 
tions, the interest of which was found- 
ed almost entirely upon apparitions 
and the mysteries of haunted castles, 
or prophecies, dreams, and present- 
ments. 

Every sort of machinery of this 
kind was put in requisition ; till, by 
the unskiffulness of the artists, and 
the unsparing manner in which their 
resources were employed, the super- 
stitious branch of romance writing fell 
gradually into disrepute ; and proba- 
bly among the immense number of 
novels published, there are now six 
that represent modern manners, for 
one that resorts to the old machinery 
of spectres and mysteries. The great- 
est poets of the present time, however, 
have not disdained to continue the use 
of it; and indeed some of Scott’s 
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works excite the feelings of i 
tious fear and traditional prec yar 
gree that has never been surpassed. 
Wordsworth’s fictions in this line have 
exquisite beauty, and may be said to 
represent the spontaneous and creative 
superstition of the human mind, when 
acted upon by impressive circum- 
stances. ‘Ihe poems of the Thorn, 
Lucy Gray, and Hartleap Well, are 
instances of this. The poem of the 
Danish Boy is a beautiful superflui 
of fancy, but is too entirely poeti 
to please common readers. Lord By- 
ron’s strength lies in a different direc- 
tion ; and the spectres which appear 
in his poetry are not the product of 
imagination working upon what is un- 
known and invisible, are created 
by the passions of the heart striving 
to embody their own objects. The 
world of spirits is not an object of in- 
terest to him for its own sake, and 
when he resorts to it, he does so only 
for the images of what he loved or 
hated on earth. Mr Coleridge has 
perhaps the finest superstitious vein of 
any person alive. The poem of Chris- 
tabel is the best mode] extant of the 
language fit to be employed for such 
subjects. It was the greatest attempt, 
before Walter Scott’s poems, to turn 
the language of our ancient ballads to 
account in a modern composition, and 
is perhaps more successful in that re- 
spect than the Lay of the Last Min- 
strel itself. Indeed Christabel may 
be considered as a test by which to 
7 men’s feeling of superstition, and 
whoever does not perceive the beauty 
of it, may rest assured that the world 
of spectres is shut against him, and 
that he will never see “ any thing 
worse than himself.” 

To make the marvellous a means of 
producing the ludicrous; that is to 
say, to arrive at new and diverting si- 
tuations, by feigning a suspension of 
the laws of nature, has not been much 
attempted in English literature, and 
is perhaps rather a cheap species of wit, 
since it supposes more fancy than 
knowledge or penetration. At the 
same time it has its attractions; for 
it gives the mind a pleasing respite 
from the inexorable tyranny of facts, 
and flatters us for a time with the ap- 
pearance of vivid and immoveable na- 
ture relaxing from its severity, and 
ceasing to present the usual barriers 
to our wishes. The tale of Vathek, 
in which these things are well exem- 
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ified, has never been very popular 
in this country. It would appear that 
such painted air-bubbles are too child- 
ish for our taste, and that the marvel- 
lous is only relished here when linked 
to the higher and more serious feel- 
ings. Macbeth is deeply and univer- 

y understood ; but there is reason 
to suspect that the Midsummer Night’s 
Dream is more talked of than read, 
and talked of chiefly by persons who 
wish to lay claim to an uncommon 
share of fancy. 

The ancients had their fauns, satyrs, 
and nymphs, with which they peopled 
the more sequestered retreats of na- 
ture; and whose casual intercourse 
with mortals supplied a thousand 
beautiful fables. The fairies and mer- 
maids of modern times cannot be com- 
pared with them. To be sure, some 
very pretty stories are told of mer- 
maids drawing nigh to solitary shores, 
under the guidance of tender impul- 
ses, and making their sentiments 
known to the favoured mortal in the 
form of a song ; but surely their long 
fish-tails are insufferable, whatever 
may be thought of them by the young 
Highlanders in the Island of Skye, or 
the shepherds of the Orkneys. The 
whole conception of a mermaid is 
displeasing, and savours of the 
coarse taste of Northern mythology. 
On the other hand, nothing can be 
more beautiful than the ancient 
conception of wood nymphs, whose 
tenderness was by no means so ob- 
trusive as that of the northern mer- 
maids ; so that persons taking a walk 
in a forest were frequently shunned 
by them, and left to find their way 
home again without ever having a se- 
cond sight of them. The fairy tribe 
of later times is a fiction without in- 
terest, and seems hardly capable of 
answering any purpose as a species of 
poetical machinery. 

__It is evident that gay and lively fic- 
tions, founded on popular supersti- 
tions, admit of much greater variety 

serious and terrible ones. The 
ria which superstitious terror 
is excited, being always obscure and 
indefinite, present but a limited range 
to the poet, and should be aire 
used, in order to avoid-monotony, and 
prevent. the cape which is always 
sure to be felt, when they are no long- 
er regarded with astonishment. Ob- 
servation and reflection can be fed for 
ever by the infinite variety of particu- 
lars and their relations ; and the sen- 
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timent of love possesses. the - 
privilege of dwelling upon its obje 
with increasing delight ; but fear and 
wonder are transitory movements of 
the mind, and depend for the mogt 
part on the suspension of curiosity, 

Upon the whole, romance writers 
ought to look jealously after their pyj, 
vileges, and prevent the use of a 
tions from incurring prescription in 
these latter days of the scoffers, who 
think it no great matter to take the 
bread out of the mouths of an hundred 
industrious persons in Grub § 
for the sake of shewing themselves 
above vulgar prejudices. Surely ro 
mance writers are far more numerous 
than philosophers, and might be well 
able to mob any prating son of Epi 
curus who attempted to undermine 
the credit of their machinery. 


~~ 
SELECTIONS FROM ATHENZUS. 
No I. 


[THE learned need not be told who 
Athenzus was, though the English read- 
er has hitherto had but very little op. 
portunity of knowing much about him. 
His * Deipnosophists, or the Sophists 
discoursing at Table,” is the only one, 
among* his numerous works, that re. 
mains; it contains a vast fund of amuse. 
ment and information concerning the cus. 
toms, the manners, and the sentiments of 
the Greeks, with a multitude of valuable 
facts and anecdotes, illustrative of the his- 
tory of their literary and moral character; 
besides many elegant specimens of ancient 
poetry, and quotations from old Greek and 
Roman authors, whose writings have long 
been lost. 

Athenzus was born at Naucratis, in E- 
gypt, in the second century of the Christian 
era. He was considered as a man of great 
learning—had read much, and possessed an 
‘extraordi memory, as the numerous 
anecdotes he relates, and the pieces of poe 
try he quotes, abundantly testify. Several 

itions of his oe ES have appear- 
ed on the Continent ; the last in fourteen - 
volumes octavo, by Schweighzuser of Stras 
burgh, in 1807. 

The translation of select passages from 
this entertaining author, from which we 
mean occasionally to give a certain portion, 
was the work of an elegant scholar, and.an 
amiable man, who, alas! is no more: 
occasionally entertained and instructed his 
countrymen, but never intruded his name 
on public notice; and it is from that con-. 
sideration alone we feel it right now to with 
hold it. EDITOR.] 
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TimocraTes asks Atheneus, whe- 
ther he was present at the banquets of 
the learned, or whether he trusted to 
the report of others, in the account he 
had given of them? Atheneus assures 
him that he was present, then speaks 
warmly of Laurentius, and the elegant 
entertainments given at his house, 
during which the most curious ques- 
tions were proposed and discussed. 
He likewise informs him, that Lau- 
rentius had been appointed to super- 
intend the religious ceremonies and 
sacrifices, by that excellent prince, 
Marcus Aurelius, because he was ac- 
quainted with the customs of the 
Greeks and Romans, and spoke both 
languages with — purity ; on which 
account he had the name given him of 
Agworn,* or ambidexter. 

e then speaks of the library of 
Laurentius, which contained such a 
number of the best Greek authors that 
it would bear a comparison with the 
most celebrated public collections of 
antiquity. He was so distinguished 
for his urbanity, that at his table 
every one felt himself at his ease, and 
Rome appeared to be the country of 
the human race. The hospitality of 
his house was such, as to justify the 
application of the following descrip- 
tion from the comic poet, Apollo- 
dorus :t 
“ Approaching a friend’s house, we see at 

onc 


e 
A welcome at the.gate. The porter stands 
With open cheerful face to meet the guests ; 
Old Keeper wags his tail: as he proceeds, 
Some kind domestic, with officious zeal, 
Places his chair unbidden ;—all is done 
Prompt, and at once, from feeling, not di- 
rection.” f 

To Laurentius might be applied 

these lines of Antiphanes : 





* In allusion to this linein Homer's Iliad, 
¢ 1. 163. 

* Hows Agssgomaios ses arsgideZios ns*” 
Heros Asteropeus, ambidexter enim erat. 

+ Apollodorus, a comic of Gela, in 
Sicily, of the age of M er. He is said 
to have written forty-seven plays. Donatus 
intimates that Terence took from him his 
Phormio and Hecyra. 

} This fragment of Apollodorus reminds 
us of the following beautiful passage in the 
Heauton of Terence. 

** Domum revortor meestus, atque animo fere 
Perturbato, atque incerto pre egritudine ; 
Adsido ; accurrunt servi ; soccos detrahunt ; 
Video alios festinare ; lectos sternere ; 
Cenam apparare ; pro se quisque sedulo 
Faciebat, quo illam mihi lenirent miseriam.” 
Act 1. S. 1. 
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‘* Books, and the Muse’s love, his sole de- 
it: 
With pa true wisdom lies.” 

As well as the following from the 
Theban bard : 

‘© As in the sweet society of friends 

We feel true pleasure, so his joy was found 
Within the Muse’s garden ; there to stray, 
And cull the sweetest flowers.” 

The author then gives the exam 
of other great men who had distin- 
guished. gs sen by their liberality 
and magnificence—such as Alexander, 
Conon, Alcibiades, &e. and cites the 
following passage from Antiphanes :* 
** Good gods! why seek we riches and 

abundance, 
If not to succour our friends withal, 
And show Heaven’s bounties in the fairest 
light ? 
To eat and drink are but the common wants 
That Nature warrants, and all feel alike : 
We need no splendid feast to satisfy 
Such appetites as these.” 

The Cynic (Cynulcus), who had ac- 
quired the name of Tgtxdeaves, or the 
Supper-hunter, said, that Clearchus 
related, that Charmus of Syracuse ap- 
plied mottos to almost every dish that 
was served up. For instance, if a fish : 

Hxw Astra Avyaiov wApeueor Bados.> 





* «* Antiphanes of Smyma, or, as some 
say, of Rhodes, was born in or about the 
ninety-third Olympiad. His father’s name 
was Demophanes, and his mother’s Ainoc ; 
people of servile However, he so 
signalized himself by his genius, and was 
held in such respect by his Athenian pa- 
trons, that a public decree was made for the 
removal of his remains from the Isle of 
Chios, where he died at the age of seventy- 
four, and for depositing them in the city of 
Athens, where his funeral honours were 
sumptuously performed at the charge of the 
state. 

‘* He ranks very high in the, middle co- 
medy. The lowest list of his plays amounts 
to two hundred and ninety ; and some con- 
tend that he actually composed three hun- 
dred and sixty five. He is said to have 
obtained the prize for thirty comedies. Se- 
veral fragments of his have been selected by 
various authors of the lower ages ; but they 
do not comprise such a portion of the dia- 
logue, as to open the character, style, and 
manner of this writer, so as to us te 
pronounce upon his comparative excellence 
with any critical precision.”—Cumberland’s 
Observer, vol. iv. p.'78. 

+ It is not mentioned from what author 
this is taken. It appears to be a parody on 
the first line of the Hecuba of Euripides : 

Hxw vixoay Kevbeavea xau cxore ervdas 
Airy. , 

Porson refers, in his note upon this pas- 
sage, to two other parodies in Athenzus, 
but not to this. 
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And so on to others, which, though 
in the original the terms bear some 
analogy, would be entirely lost in tran- 
slation. 

—— relates, By it was - 
tomary with many of the guests who 
frequented the table of Laurentius, to 
bring sentences of this kind as the 
price of their admission, but that 
Charmus, who was a man of great 
learning, excelled them all, as scarcely 
a dish was served up to which he did 
not apply some pointed allusion. He 
then speaks of the munificence of 
Tellias of Agrigentum, who, in the 
middle of winter, entertained five 
hundred knights of Gela, and _ 
sented to each a tunic and a mantle. 

The greater part of the guests prais- 
ed very highly the lampreys and eels 
of the Straits of Sicily—the paunch or 
stomach of the tunny from Cape Pa- 
ehynus—kids from the Isle of Melos 
—mullets from the Simethus (a river 
in Sicily )}—oysters from Cape Pelorus 
—pilchards from Lipara—turnips from 
Mantinea, and beet from Asora. 

Archestratus of Syracuse, or Gela, 
eomposed a poem on good eating. 
Chrysippus says it was called Tasgerua, 
others gave it different titles. It be- 


gan thus: 

** To universal Greece these rules I give, 

That each may know the proper mode to live ; 

In number let the guests be three or four, 

Five at the most, and not a creature more : 

A crowded table is a vile excess, 

No banquet, but a soldier’s noisy mess—” 
Atheneus supposes that Archestra- 


tus was ignorant that at the banquet 


of Plato there were twenty-eight 


guests. 

- Antiphanes says there are persons, 
$* Whe know for certain where a feast is held, 
And, uninvited, sit them down as guests.”* 

He adds further : 
‘* "Twere well if fellows of this sort were fed 
At the state’s charge, or as they treat the flies 
When at Olympia they slay an ox, 
And leave the carcass, for this very purpose, 
To such unbidden guests.” 





* + Men of this description were, by the 
—_— wija—by the mw - musce, 
which was a general name of reproach 

for such as insinuated themselves into com- 


‘unwelcome guests, is called * hospitium 
sine muscis.” In Egypt, a fly was the 
ic of an impudent man.”—Vide 


hierogl 
Potter, of Miscellancous Customs of Greece. 
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Other authors are then mentioned, 
who had written on good cheer, with 
several quotations and anecdotes. 4. 
mongst otners, he speaks of a glutton 
— Philoxenus, after whom 

es were named. Chrysippus speaks 
of him thus :—*“ I pete é ped . 
fellow of consummate impudence, who 
paid so little regard to the accommoda. 
tion of others, that it was his practi 
in the bath, to immerse his hands jn 
water heated to a great degree; to 
continue them for a long time, and 
wash his mouth with the same, to 
vent, by use, their being inj by 
the hottest food, and to enable him to 
endure a greater degree of heat than 
others.” It is moreover said, that he 
used to bribe the cooks to serve up the 
dishes as hot .as possible, so that he 
might devour what he pleased before 
the other guests could touch any thing. 

** Clearchus says, of Philoxenus of 
Cythera, that having one day embark. 

for Ephesus, he no sooner arrived 
than he went to the fish-market. On 
finding it empty, he inquired the rea- 
son. The people told him that all 
the fish were bought up for the cele- 
bration of a wedding. He immediate. 
ly goes to the bath, from thence to 
the house of the married couple, and, 
without invitation, takes his place at 
the table. After supper he sings an 
extempore a for he was a 
dithyrambick poet. ‘Ihe company 
were delighted, and the bridegroom 
gave him an invitation for the next 
day. ‘ Yes,’ said Philoxenus, ‘ if 
there be no fish in the market.’ ” 

“* We should not,” says Theophilus, 
“imitate Philoxenus, the son of E- 
ryxis, who, not content with the come 
mon gifts of nature, complained that 
he had not the neck of a crane, to 
prolong the pleasure of tasting his 
food. If he had petitioned to be trans- 
formed to an ox, a camel, a horse, or 
an elephant, he would have done bet- 
ter. ‘These animals have more vora- 
cious appetites, and the enjoyment is 
augmented in proportion to their 
strength and avidity.” 

“ Phanias relates the following anec- 
dote of this Philoxenus of Cythera, 
who was a , and a notorious lover 
of eating. Supping one evening 
with Dionysius, tyrant of Sicily, he 
observed a ree mullet served up to 
the prince, and a very small one placed 
before him. In sight of Dionysius he 
took up the little fish, and held it to 
his ear. The prince asked him why 
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he did this? Philoxenus answered, 
that he was then engaged in the com- 
position of his Galatea, and was in- 
iring of the little fish for some par- 
ticulars relating to Nereus, but could 
obtain no ag aga ; he therefore 
supposed the fish was too young to 
ive him the necessary indiameation 3 
but I am persuaded,’ added the poet, 
‘ that the ane one, which stands be- 
fore you, is fully acquainted with what 
I wish to know.’ Dionysius smiled 
at the jest, and ordered the large mul- 
let to be placed before Philoxcnus.”* 
“ This prince often drank freely 
with Philoxenus ; but having detected 
him in an illicit amour with his mis- 
tress, Galatea, he sent him to prison, 
where he composed his Cyclops, tak- 
ing his own misfortunes for the argu- 
ment. ‘The Cyclops was Dionysius— 
the flute player Galatea, and the poet 
himself Ulyss.s.” 
“ There lived at Rome, in the time 


of Tiberius, a voluptuary of great 


wealth, named Alpicius, after whom 
certain cakes were called. In the gra- 
tification of his appetite he spent im- 
mense sums. He usually resided at 
Minturnum, a town in Campania, 





* In an old book, under the title of 
* Wits, Fitts, and Fancies, &c. printed at 
London, by Richard Johnes, at the sign of 
the Rose and Crowne, next above St An- 
drewe’s Church, in Holborne,” 1595, 4to, 
in the chapter which treats of ‘* Table 
matter,” many ancient witticisms are given ; 
and, amongst others, the following, which 
is evidently borrowed from this anecdote of 
Philoxenus. 

* Ata nobleman’s banquet, a ship of 
marchpane stuffe was set upon the board, 
wherein was all manner of fishes in the like 
stuffe. Every one snatched thereat—a sea 
captain, sitting far off, could not reach there- 
unto ; but one of the company gave him a 
a eS be ee e it a good 

to his ear. nobleman seeing it, 
aiked him his conceipt therein. He then, 
in reference to the little portion that came 
to him out of that marchpane, thus merrily 
answered: * And like your grace, my fa- 


ther before me (as your knows), was 
sometimes a sea captain; and it was his 
mischance, and my hap, that since his 


last undertaken voyage at sea, which was 
some twelve years ago, I never since could 
heare what was become of him ; wherefore 
of on that falleth into my hands I 
oh . whether it can tell me any news 

im? and this pettie sprat (my lord) saith 
he was then a little one, and remembers no 
such matter.” 
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where he regaled himself with shrimps, 
or prawns, which he bought ss 
a price. ‘They were so very 5 
at neither those of Smyrna, nor 

crayfish of Alexandria, were to be 
compared to them. When he was in- 
formed that prawns of an immense 
size were to be had in Africa, with- 
out delaying a single day, he embark- 
ed for the coast of Lybia. As he ap- 
proached the land, where his fame had 
arrived before him, having experienced 
a dreadful storm in the course of his 
voyage, the fishermen came on board 
his vessel, and offered him the best of 
their fish. ‘ Have you none of a 
larger size ?’ said he.—‘ None 

are to be met with on this coast,’ they 
replied. Reeollecting the delicious 
prawns of Minturnum, he ordered his 
pilot to steer immediately for the coast 
of Italy, without approaching nearer 
to that of Africa.” 

‘* Aristoxenus of Cyrene, a volup- 
tuous philosopher, used to sprinkle 
the lettuces in his garden every even- 
ing with wine mixed with honey ; 
and gathering them early in the morn- 
ing, called them the green cakes which 
the earth produced for his use.” 

“* Nicomedes, king of Bithynia, be- 
ing at a t distance from the. sea, 
expr a desire to eat the small fish 
called agus, or anchovy; his cook, 
not being able to procure them, con- 
trived to imitate this fish so well, that 
he deceived his master; which, by a 
fragment from the comic poet, Euph- 
ron, was thus accomplished: He took 
a turnip, and cut it into small pieces, 
imitating, as much as possible, the 
form of the anchovy. ‘These pieces he 
fried in oil, with a sufficient quantity 
of salt, then sprinkled them with the 
seed of twelve black poppies. By this 
ingenious artifice he deceived and gra- 
tified the palate of the king, who was 
at that time on the confines of Sey- 
thia, so that he boasted to his frien 
of the excellent anchovies which he 
had eaten.” 


ee 


DAVID HUME CHARGED BY MR COLE- 
RIDGE WITH PLAGIARISM FROM ST 
THOMAS AQUINAS. 


In that rambling, confused, and in- 
conclusive work, Mr Coleridge’s Bio- 

phia Literaria, there is, neverthe- 
ess, to be found a vast quantity ef 


| 
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singularly acute metaphysical disqui- 


sition; and there oceur many very 
amusing illustrations and. anecdotes. 
In his sixth chapter, where he treats 
of Hartley’s system, and undertakes to 
shew that, as far as it differs from that 
of Aristotle, it is neither tenable in 
theory, nor founded on facts, he re- 
lates the following curious instance of 
delirium, in which, according to his 
belief, the ideas, or relicks of long- 
before-received impressions, y 
imitated the order of those impres- 
sions,—the will and reason being to 
all appearance wholly suspended. 

** A case of this kind occurred in a Ca- 
_tholic town in Germany a year or two be- 
fore my arrival at Géttingen, and had not 
then ceased to be a frequent subject of con- 
versation. A young woman of four or five 
and twenty, who could neither read nor 
write, was seized with a nervous fever ; 
during which, according tothe asseverations 
of all the priests and monks in the neigh- 
bourhood, she became possessed, and, as it 
appeared, by a very learned devil. She 
continued incessantly talking Latin, Greek, 
and Hebrew, in very pompous tones, and 
with most distinct enunciation. This 
session was rendered more probable by the 
known fact, that she was or had been an 
heretic. Voltaire humorously advises the 
devil to decline all acquaintance with medi- 
cal men ; and it would have been more to 
his reputation, if he had taken this advice 
in the present instance. The case had at- 
tracted the particular attention of a young 
physician, and by his statement many emi- 


nent iologists and meng visit- 
ed As canyon ee the case 
on the spot. Sheets full of her ravings 
were taken down from her own mouth, and 
were found to consist of sentences, coherent 
and intelligible each for itself, but with 
little or no connexion with each other. Of 
the Hebrew, a small portion only could 
be traced to the Bible; the remainder 
—_ to be in the er > waynen All 
or iracy was out e question. 

Not only had the young woman aoe been 
an harmless, simple creature; but she was 
i ing under a nervous fever, 
In the town, in which she had been resi- 
dent for many years as a servant in different 
families, no solution presented itself. The 


young physician, however, determined to 
her past life step by step ; for the pa- 
tient herself was incapable of ing a 
rational answer. He at length succeeded in 
discovering the place where her parents had 
lived: travelled thither, found them dead, 
but an uncle surviving; and from him 


1 


por that the patient been charitably 

by an protestant pastor at nine 

yeuit abl, and bak simeined-wich hich come 

years, even till the old man’s death. Of 
1 
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this pastor the uncle knew nothing, but thet 
he was a very man. With great dig. 
ficulty, and much search, our yq 


medical philosopher discovered a niece 
the pastor’s, who had lived with him as 
house-keeper, and had inherited his 
She remembered the girl ; related, 
venerable uncle had been too ind t, and 
could not bear to hear the girl ; that 
she was willing to have kept her, but that 
after her patron’s death, the girl herself re. 
fused to stay. Anxious inquiries were thea 
of course made, concerning the ”s hae 
bits; and the solution of the ena taal 
was soon obtained. For it appeared, that 
it had been the old man’s custom, for years, 
to walk up and down a passage of his house 
into which the kitchen door opened, and to 
read to himself with a loud voice, out of his 
favourite books. A considerable number 
these were still in the niece’s possession, 
She added, that he was a very learned man 
and a great Hebraist. Among the books 
were found a collection of rabinical writ. 
ings, together with several of the Greek and 
Latin fathers ; and the physician succeeded 
in identifying so many passages with those 
taken down at the young woman’s bed-side; 
that no doubt could remain in any rational 
mind concerning the true origin of the ims 
pressions made on her nervous system.” 
Mr Coleridge observes, that this au. 
thenticated case furnishes both proof 
and instance that relicks of sensation 
may exist, for an indefinite time, in a 
latent state, in the very same order in 
which they were originally impressed ; 
for, it cannot be supposed that, in a case 
like this, the feverish state of the brain 
would act in any other way than as a 
stimulus. Mr Coleridge therefore 
thinks it probable that all thoughts 
are in themselves imperishable, and 
that if the intelligent faculty should 
be rendered more comprehensive, it 
would require only a different and ap- 
portioned organization, the body celes- 
tial instead of the body terrestrial, te 
bring before every human soul the 
collective experience of its whole — 
existence. ‘ And all this,” he adds, 
* perchance is the dread book of judg- 
ment, in whose mysterious hierogly- 
phics every idle word is recorded.’ 
We fear that this extraordinary story, 
will not greatly -benefit the science of 
metaphysics ; for, in the first place, all 
we know of it is, that it is said to have 
occurred in a Catholic town in Ger- 
many, a year or two before Mr Cole- 
pes arrival at Gottingen, and on 
such a wane and indefinite statement, 
no true philosopher could, we think, 
venture to found any serious specula- 
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tion. But, in the second place, the 
wer or faculty here ascribed to the 

omg German girl seems to remain 
altogether unaccounted for by any the- 
ory—whether of Hartley—Aristotle— 
or Mr Coleridge. Had this girl been 
t by the old Protestant Pastor a 
number of Hebrew words and sen- 
tences,—and afterwards seemingly for- 
gotten them,—till, in a nervous fever 
she again uttered them in her deliri- 
ous ravings,—the fact would have been 
curious,—and, even without satisfac- 
explanation, would have been 
credible. For it would have amount- 
ed only to this,—the sudden resuscita- 
tion of ideas apparently dead, and the 
suiiden reappearance of impressions ap- 
parently effaced. But as the story 
stands, we are forced to believe that 
this girl possessed, in her delirium, a 
knowledge which she never did pos- 
sess at any previous period of her life. 
The Hebrew language is not to be 
acquired by any young servant girl 
whatever, when at work in the kit- 
chen, from the recitationsof her learned 
master declaiming rabinical wisdom 
to and fro before the said kitchen-door. 
Doubtless a word or two might so be 
picked up—but that long sentences 
and harangues from the Rabbins, and 
the Greek and Latin Fathers, after- 
wards capable of filling whole sheets 
with ravings, should have been dis- 
tinctly, and accurately, and gramma- 
tically committed to memory by a girl 
who could neither read nor write, and 
under such circumstances, cannot be 
thought possible but by the most cre- 
dulous. Mr Coleridge does not seem 
to think the acquisition of such know- 
ledge, in the first case, any way re- 
markable; at least he makes no allusion 
to so wonderful a phenomenon. We 
suspect, indeed, that he is of opinion 
that the girl repeated, in her delirium, 
that which she never could repeat in 
her sound senses. If so, we do not 
comprehend his philosophy. The 
sounds uttered by a Protestant Pastor 
struck the ear of the girl, an impres- 
sion was therefore made on her sense 
of hearing. But docs Mr Coleridge 
believe that this impression was that 
of distinct and separate sounds, of syl- 
» Words, sentences, periods? It 
could not so have been. Her ravings 


must have borne some resemblunce to 

the impression formerly received. But, 

if in her delirium she spoke good He- 

brew and excellent Greek, she must 
Vou. III. 
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have spoken what slie never could 
have learned. This story, therefore, 
seems to us to prove a great deal too 
much—certainly much more than that 
relicks of sensation may exist for an 
indefinite time in a latent state. If it 
be a true story, the wonder seems to 
us greater, that the girl should have 
ever acquired such knowledge by such 
means, than that the knowledge hav- 
ing been seemingly lost should, in de- 
lirium, have been restored. 

A very singular case of sudden ob- 
literation of the deepest impressions 
occurred in Oxford, somewhat later 
than the middle of the last century. 
The present writer heard it narrat- 
ed by the late Mr Wyndham, and 
the fact is well known to many per- 
sons yet living. A woman, who was 
there executed, was restored to anima- 
tion. She completely recovered her 
health—married—bore_children—and 
conducted herself reputably through 
life. But the effect produced on her 
memory by the shock which her bodily 
frame ad sustained was most extra- 
ordinary. She recollected every thing 
distinctly up to the day of her trial ; 
but from that day she recollected no- 
thing ; and the period between her 
trial and execution for ever after re- 
mained a blank in her memory. She 
had behaved in prison with great com- 
posure and resignation—had partaken 
of the sacrament on the morning of 
execution—sung a hymn on the scaf- 
fold—taken a calm farewell of her 
friends—and betrayed no symptoms of 
terror. But all these scenes were for 
ever effaced from her mind—nor had 
she ever afterwards the faintest glim- 
mer of recollection that she had been 
placed in such jeopardy, Her me- 
mory with regard to nt thing else 
was unimpaired. It would seem as 
if the ideas that possessed her mind 
during her imprisonment, and were 
uppermost on it, had literally been all 
wiped away. 

In Mr Coler:dge’s chapter on the 
Law of Association, in which he tra-_ 
ces its history from Aristotle to Hart- 
ley, he relates an anecdote of David 
Hume, which is so curious, that we 
wish Sir James M‘Intosh would either 
confirm or deny its truth. It is as 
tollows : 

** In consulting the excellent commen- 
tary of St Thomas Aquinas on the Parva 
Naturalia of Aristotle, I was-struck at once 
oP ee Hume’s ¢- 
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say on association. The main thoughts 
Saa-de, batb.in belheten ander of tao 

ts was the same, and even the illus- 
trations differed only by Hume’s occasional 
substitution of moles examples. I men- 
tioned the circumstance to several of my 


literary uaintances, who admitted the 
closeness of the resemblance, and that it 
seemed too grea’ ined by mere 


t to be 

coincidence ; but they ght it improbable 
that Hume should have held the pages of 
the angelic Doctor worth turning over. But 
some time after Mr Payne, of the King’s 
mews, shewed Sir James M‘Intosh some 
odd volumes of St Thomas Aquinas, partly 
perhaps from having heard that Sir James 
(then Mr) M‘Intosh had in his lectures past 
a high encomium on this canonized philoso- 
poet, but chiefly from the fact, that the vo- 

had belonged to Mr Hume, and had 
here and there marginal marks and notes of 
reference in his own hand-writing. Among 
these volumes was that which contains the 
Parva Naturalia, in the old Latin version, 
swathed and swaddled in the commentary 
afore mentioned !” 


Mr Coleridge does not say, that this 
anecdote was communicated to him by 
Mr Payne, nor yet by Sir James 
M‘Intosh ; and therefore it may, af- 
ter all, be merely an idle piece of float- 
ing literary gossip. The anecdote 
would have been more valuable had 
Mr Coleridge, instead ef dealing in 
such very general terms, quoted from 
the “ excellent commentary of St 
Thomas Aquinas on the Parva Natu- 
ralia of Aristotle,” that part from 
which David Hume is said to have so 
freely borrowed or stolen. This we 
shall now do. In Chap. V. of the 
said Commentary “ de Memoria et 
Reminiscentia” there is the following 
passage : 

‘* Similiter etiam quandoque reminisci- 
tur aliquis incipiens ab aliqua re, cujus 
memoratur a qua procedit ad aliam triplici 
ratione. Quandoque quidem ratione simi- 
litudinis, sicut quando aliquis memoratur 
de Socrate, et per hoc occurrit ei Plato, qui 
est similis ei in sapentia: quandoque vero 
ratione contrarietatis, sicut si aliquis memo- 
retur Hectoris et per hoc occurret ei Achilles. 
Quandoque vero ratione propinquitatis cu- 
juscunque, sicut cum aliquis memor est pa- 
tris, et per hoc occurrit ei filius. Et eadem 
ratio est de quacunque alia propinquitate 
vel societatis, vel loci, vel temporis, et prop- 
ter hoc fit reminiscentia, quia motus horum 
se invicem consequntur.” 

It is needless to quote more, for this is 
the whole theory ; and, without doubt, 
it bears a very strong resemblance to 


‘ that of Hume. Mr Coleridge, however, 


eught to have said; that there is also 
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a very considerable difference 

the Scottish sceptic and the ; 
doctor, and he ought not to have gaid, 
that the illustrations of Hume differ. 
ed only in the occasional substitution 
of more modérn examples, for that ig 
not the case, and cach a 

assertion is calculated to give a most 
false impression of Hume’s beautify] 
essay to those who may not have read 
it, or who, like Mr Coleridge, may 
have wholly forgotten it. Hume thus 
states his theory, 

“* To me there appear to be only three 
principles of connexion among ideas, name. 
ly, resemblance, contiguity in time and 
place, and cause and effect. That these 
principles serve to connect ideas, will not, I 
pear vg Ths byrne — A pi nat. 
ur our thoughts to the original 
Gammmbliain The soneldn of one apart. 
ment in a building naturally introduces an 
inquiry or discourse concerning the others 
(contiguity). And if we think of a wound, 
we can scarcely forbear reflecting on the 
pain which follows it (cause and effect),” 

In a note to another passage in his 
essay, Hume adds, 

‘* Contrast, or contrariety, is a connexion 
among ideas which may perhaps be consi- 
dered as 2 mixture of causation and resem- 
blance. When two objects are contrary, 
the one destroys the other, i.e. is the cause 
of its annihilation, and the idea of the an- 
nihilation of an object implies the idea of 
its former existence.” 

Hume therefore agrees with St Tho- 
mas Aquinas in thinking resemblance 
and contiguity two principles of con- 
nexion among ideas. He holds a 
somewhat different view with regard 
to the principle of contrariety, and he 
adds that of cause and effect. Hume 
expressly says, “ I do not find that 
any philosopher has attempted to en« 
umerate or class all the ro 
association.” If he indeed had 
and studied the commentary of Aqui- 
nas, this way of talking is not very 
candid, and therefore it would be im- 
portant, both to his originality and 
fair-dealing, that the nee should be 
told, by the only person who can tell 
them, if there any truth in this 
anecdote. 

This however is certain, that Mr 
Coleridge’s dislike to Hume has be- 
trayed him into a most unjust charge 
against that philosopher. It is abso- 
lutely false, that “ the main thoughts 
are the same in both, the order of the. 
thoughts the same, and that even the 
illustrations differ only in Hume’s 0c 
casional substitution of more modern 
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examples.” We have read the whole 
commentary of St Thomas Aquinas, 
and we challenge Mr Coleridge to 
sroduce from it a single illustration, 
or ion of any kind, to be found 
in Hume’s essay. The whole yes, 
and end of Hume’s essay is not only 
different from that of St Thomas 
Aquinas, but there is not, in the 
commentary of the “ angelic doctor,” 
one idea which in any way resembles, 
or can be made to resemble, the beau- 
tiful illustration of the prince of scep- 
tics. Hume says, that instead of 
entering into a detail of instances, 
“ which would lead into many use- 
less subtleties, we shall consider some 
of the effects of this connexion upon 
thé passions and the imagination, 
where we may open a field of specu- 
lation more entertaining, and perhaps 
more instructive, than the other.” 
He then proceeds to shew the opera- 
tion of the principles of connexion 
among ideas in the composition of 


history, and of epic and tragic poetry. 


In this inquiry the whole essay con- 
sists, and chete is not a single syllable 
in St Thomas Aquinas’ commentary 
on such subjects. 

Oriel College, Oxford. 
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REMARKS ON MR MACVEY NAPIER’'S ES= 
SAY ON THE SCOPE AND INFLUENCE 
OF LORD BACON’S WRITINGS, IN 
THE LAST VOLUME OF THE TRAN= 
SACTIONS OF THE ROYAL SOCIETY 
OF EDINBURGH. 


“ It was prettily devised of A2sop— 
the fly sat upon the azle-tree of the 
chariot-wheel, and said, ‘ What a dust 
do I raise !’ so there be some vain per- 
sons who, whatsoever goeth alone, or 
moveth upon greater means, if they 
have never so little hand in it, they 
think that it is they that carry it.” 
So says Bacon, in one of those immor- 
tal essays which men should read in 
order to know themselves, before they 
think of writing books for the instruc- 
tion of others. In glancing over the 
very pompous and imbecile essay 
which we have named at the head of 
this paper, we could not help recol- 
lecting these short and pithy words of 
the Prince of modern Philosophers, 
and saying to ourselves, “‘ The axle- 
tree of Bacon’s genius has at last 
found its fly.” Tost amidst that 
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cloud which it would fain believe to 
be its own creation, the fluttering ex- 
ulting insect does not indeed attract 
to itself the attention of ordinary pas- 
sengers. It requires the organs of an 
entomologist to descry the tiny buzzer 
glittering in the dim light of an ephe- 
meral existence, and clapping its gauzy 
winglets as if it had flown over the 
Atlantic. But it is the nature of 
those enthusiastic in pursuits such as 
ours, to find interest enough, and to 
spare, in matters derided as utterly in- 
significant by the uninitiated. We do 
not expect, indeed, that most of our 
readers will at all sympathise with us 
in the pleasure which we have had in 
pinning into our portfolio this new 
specimen of the humming tribe,—this 
stridiferous and blustering Lilliputian, 
—this champion and ‘guardian of the 
fame of Bacon. They must, however, 
bear with our infirmity, and task 
themselves to be listeners for a few 
moments while we comment, not per- 
haps without the self-importance of 
discoverers, on the shape and vocation 
of our new found fly. 

Mr Macvey Napier, Fellow of the 
Royal and Antiquarian Societies of 
Edinburgh, has 7 be it known to 
all those whom it may concern, filled 
fifty-four quarto pages of the Tran- 
sactions of the former of these most 
illustrious associations, with an essay 
intended to enlighten the world at. 
large in regard to two subjects, where- 
on the said Mr Maevey Napier very 
sagaciously supposes the said world to 
have great need of illumination. The 
first of these is the scope, and the se- 
cond is the effect, of Lord Bacon’s la- 
bours as a philosophical writer. Now 
we, innocent as we are of any con- 
nexion with the Royal, the Anti- 
quarian, or even the Dilettanti So- 
ciety of Edinburgh, were jr so 
much in the dark before the publica- 
tion of Mr Napier’s very important 
essay, as not to know that any dispute 
had of late arisen among the members 
of those truly venerable and august 
institutions, touching either the na- 
ture or influence of the philosophy of 
Bacon. The dissertation of Mr Stew- 


art, wherein the character of Bacon’s 
works is described with so much phi- 
losophical eloquence, had indeed been 
attacked on some points by a writer in 
the Quarterly Review; but we, like 
the rest of the world, had no difficulty 
in perceiving that the assault of the 
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critic had originated only in miscon- 
ception, and we considered the whole 
matter as long since at an end. Mr 
Napier, however, is Editor of the 
Supplement to the Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica, and felt himself called upon 
to vindicate from stain, however slight, 
the character of a writer whose disser- 
tation had been published under his 
auspices. Watching, with all the 
grave amplitude of his Editorial wing, 
over the Stewarts, the Playfairs, and 
other helpless creatures, who it seems 

ut their trust under his shadow, the 
indignant Conductor sits like the ram- 
pant lion of his country’s scutcheon, 
with a “ nemo Hos impune lacesset” 
in his mouth. With the attitude and 
motto, however, the parallel must 
stop ; our Eneyclopeedial lion is fang- 
less and toothless ; and those who look 
for his protection must be content to 
take the will for the deed. 

The idea of Macvey Napier de- 
fending Dugald Stewart against the 
Quarterly Review, reminds us of a 
story to be found, we believe, in one 
f the popular sixpenny histories of 
British Admirals. During a great 
conflict between two French and Eng- 
lish men-of-war, an unlucky shot came 
athwart the hen-coop of our vessel, and 
set at liberty such of its captives as 
it did not kill or maim. Among the 
first to escupe was a little insignificant 
pullet, which immediately flew as high 
as its wings could carry it ; and hav- 
ing taken its station exactly above the 
British Jack, there established itself 
as commanier-in-chief on the occa- 
sion—repelling the French shots with 
a feeble scream, and backing the Eng- 
lish broadsides with a crowing Io 
Triumphe at the very top of its treble. 

The same ludicrous idea reminds us 
of what we have ourselves often wit- 
nessed, the absurdly important manner 
in which a little messin-whelp dis- 
charges the duties of a watch-dog. 
The noble mastiff \urks couchant in his 
lair, ready to spring forth when there 
comes an occasion, but not fancying 
or fearing an enemy in every one 
whose footstep approaches his habita- 
tion. The Catulus is a more obstre- 

rous, if not a more effective guard- 
lan. ‘There it sits snuffing the wind 
for offence, and pursuing, with a yelp 
from the house-top, every traveller 
upon the highway. Such defenders 
are more trouble benefit to those 
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who have a good house over their 
heads. Mr Stewart has such a goy. 
ering. But a truce to similitnd, 
We leave them to old Timothy Ti 
ler, who, we doubt not, will soon fa. 
vour the world with “ Letters to 
eminent Literary Characters, No VJ, 
—to Mr Macvey Napier.” 

As to the contents of Mr Napier’s 
Essay, it is, in the first place, no 
matter to get at them. ‘The fifty-four 
pages are like so many harlequins, for 
the motley patches and quotations 
with which they are covered; but 
notwithstanding this diversity of rai. 
ment, the said fifty-four pages co-ope- 
rate, like so many brothers, in draw. 
ing the eyelids together. Candour, 
however, obliges us to confess, that 
their conjoined exertions have by no 
means a soothing influence ; but, on 
the contrary, an irritating and teasing 
effect. If oh had been a doome 
ed to hear them read aloud, it is pos 
sible that we might have enjoyed the 
same sweet and refreshin 
which is said to have visited the mems 
bers of the Royal Society, upon the 
16th February, anno domini 1818, 
when the whole composition was des 
livered, in due form, over a green 
table, by the monotonous lips of Mr 
Napier himself. Upon the whole, 
the 16th February is still remembered 
with pleasure at the Royal Society, as 
a day of respite from quartz, and mi- 
ca-slate, and oyster-shells; but the 
case is very different with such readers 
as have had to go through the Essay 
by dint of spontaneous study, and 
who have sat down with an intention 
of ascertaining what the fifty-four har- 
lequins would be at. 


To have done with metaphors, Mr- 


Napier proposes to illustrate, first the 
scope, and then the influence, of Lord 
Bacon’s philosophy. With regard to 
its scope, his remarks are in the last 
degree heavy, superfluous, and unpro- 
fitable ; and it is with a miserable bad 
grace that he comes hobbling in the 
wake of such a writer as Mr Stewart, 
All that Mr Napier advances on thissub- 
ject, has the same character of seconde 
hand feebleness and tarnished _repeti« 


tion. It operates like an anticlimax, ©’ 


and has the absurd aspect of a smaller 
wedge put into the empty space which 


has already been opened by a larger 


one. Surely no person, endowed with 


any force of mind, could occupy such” 
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a situation without impatience and 

grin; at least, if he perceived in 
what circumstances he stood. To as- 
sist in diffusing truths not generally 
known, is an office which no one need 
disdain, although these truths may be 
the production of another's lucubra- 
tions ; but to state in an inferior form 
what has been already well stated and 
understood, betrays a degree of humi- 
lity for which a person will hardly ob- 
tain much approbation in this wicked 
world—except, perhaps, in the Royal 


’ Society of Edinburgh, or the Supple- 


ment to the Encyclopedia Britannica. 

As to Mr Napier's illustrations of 
the influence of Lord Bacon’s philo- 

hy, they are certainly misnamed. 
They are not illustrations of the man- 
ner in which his writings operated in 
advancing the progress of science, but 
a mere mechanical collection of quota- 
tions, loosely strung together, and 
tending to shew, that Lord Bacon’s 
writings were known and admired by 
the learned throughout Europe, more 
extensively, and at an earlier period, 
than is generally supposed. Perhaps 
Mr N. deserves some small credit for 
his industry in bringing them together 
from Brucker and the Dictionaries, 
for rather more instances are adduced, 
we believe, than those cited in Mr 
Stewart’s dissertation. But it is ra- 
ther too much to give this species of 
piddling the imposing title of illustra- 
tions of Lord Bacon’s philosophy. 
The suffrages of the learned among 
Bacon’s contemporaries, or the suc- 
ceeding generation, are of little im- 
portance, when we know that all the 
most important discoveries in physics, 
in this country, have confessedly been 
made under the iminediate influence 
of the Verulamian philosophy ; and 
that the discoveries of foreigners, if 
not all made under the guidance of 
that system, were not accomplished by 
the light of any different and better 
system of logic, but by the unaided 
ingenuity and good fortune of the in- 
ventors themselves. The ponderous 
pee oe 2 got up by Mr Napier, works 
very - upon the fulcrum of the 
teader's patience, but answers hardly 
any p in theend. The inciden- 
tal mentions of Bacon, which have been 
collected by him from foreign works, 
prove almost nothing, since the greater 
number of the writers he quotes were 
speculative men, and not experiment- 


ers themselves, or concerned in parti« 
cular discoveries or additions made to 
science. 

In order to satisfy our readers that 
we have not been misrepresenting the 
merits of this illustrious F.R.S. E. we 
shall quote one of the most promi- 
nent, elaborate, and imposing of his 
paragraphs, which for crudeness, tame- 
ness, obscurity, triteness, and all the 
other magnificencies of dulness, seems 
to us to be well nigh entitled to the 
reputation of an unique. The satisfied 
air with which he hugs himself upon 
his nothings, reminds us of that mer- 
ciful yr pm cap of Providence, in 
virtue of which parents are commonly 
most fond of the most rickety of their 
children—perpetually pluming them- 
selves upon what procures for them, 
if they knew it, not the envy, but the 
pity, of their neighbours. 

** It would require a complete analysis 
of the Novum Organum to furnish an ade- 
quate idea of the value of Bacon’s services 
in this important department of philosophy ; 
but the fundamental rules of his method 
may be comprehended in a few sentences. 
They seem all to be founded upon the fol- 
lowing principles : first, That it is the busi- 
ness of philosophy to discover the laws or 
causes that operate in Nature, in order 
thereby to explain appearances, and pro- 
duce new effects: néxt, That we are in- 
capable of discovering these laws or causes 
in any other way than by attending to 
circumstances in which they operate: and, 
lastly, That the mind is naturally di 
to run into general conclusions, and to form 
systems, Galees bonis made all the inquiries 
hecessary to truth. In conformity with 
these principles, he ar, that Fd one 

ilosophy must proceed from 3 t 
ag ae every case must be corofally 
collected and compared; and that in 
our reasonings about them, the natural ten- 
dency of the mind to lize must be 
carefully repressed. The spurious method 
of induction is that which proceeds suddenly 
from particulars scantily collected or ill ex- 
amined to the most general conclusions. 
The true method is that which lays a wide 
basis in observations and eprint and 
which generalizes slowly ; advancing grad- 
ually from particulars to ls, from 
what is less general to what is more general, 
till the inquiry ends in truths that appear to 
be universal.” 

It is pleasing, after speculating for 
a few moments on the pert and useless 
productions of a pretender, to turn to 
something like the sincerity of real 
study, and the simplicity of real wis- 
dom. To an edition of the Essays 
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published last year in Edinburgh,* 
there is prefixed a short life of Bacon, 
which, so modest in the manner in 
which it was announced, has not as 
yet, we believe, attracted any public 
attention. 

We shall take the liberty to quote, 
from the anonymous and unobtrusive 
production, a, few sentences, which 
we are quite ‘dure will afford great 

leasure to Mr Dugald Stewart, if in- 
he has not already seen them. 
We trust they will be with 
not a little of what Homer calls “ wse- 
ful shame,” by Mr Macvey Napier. 
Before parting, however, with our 
pompous essayist, we must express our 
wish, that he, and such as he, would 
in future confine their labours, or ra- 
ther their pretensions, to “‘ such things 
as are meet for them,” and not insult 
the character of our country, by pre- 
suming to oe the to them for- 
bidden ground of' true scholarship and 
true philosophy. But now for our 
contrast. 

** The sum of Lord Bacon’s philosophy 
may be stated in a few propositions. He 
tells us, 

“J. That the ultimate aim of os 
—— ion is to bring the course of events, 
as much as ponte, aed our own control, 
in order that we may turn it to our own 
advantage. 

“ I]. That, as each event depends upon a 
certain combination of circumstances which 
precede it, and constitute its cause, it is 
evident we shall be able to command the 
event, whenever we have it in our power 
to produce that combination of circumstan- 
ces out of the means which nature has 

within our reach. 

“ III. That the means of producing 
many events which we little dream of, are 
of sare ay ahead pation 

us means, 
but our inability to select them from the 
crowd of other circumstances by which they 
are disguised and surrounded. 

“* IV. That therefore we should endeav- 
our, by diligent observation, to find out 
what circumstances are essential, and what 
extraneous, to the production of each event ; 
and its real cause being stripped free from 
all the ing concomitants which occur 
in nature, we perceive at once whether 
we can command the circumstances that 
compose it or not. This, in short, is to 
generalize ; and ha done so, we shall 
sometimes discover, objects which of 
all others the most useless, remote 


and inapplicable to our purpose, possess the’ 
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very properties we are in search of. Nature 
stands ready to minister to our designs, if 
we have only the sagacity to disentangle its 
operations from one another, to refer each 
event to its real source, and to trace the 
powers and qualities of objects into their 
most abstract form. 

** In pursuing the dictates of this noble 
philosophy, man is no longer impotent and 
ridiculous. He calmly vanquishes the bar. 
riers which oppose his wishes—he eludes the 
causes of pain—he widens the range of en. 
joyments, and, at the same time,’ feels the 
dignity of intellect, which, like a magician’s 
talisman, has made all things bow before 
his feet. Lord Verulam was the man who 
first taught us to cultivate this magic with 
success. When we visit his monument, it 
should be with a sacred awe, which forbids 
us to remember his frailties. Envy loves 
to whisper, that he died in disgrace, but 
gratitude proclaims, that he still lives and 
flourishes in the advancement of science; 
and when we behold around us the giant 
powers of nature performing whatever tasks 
man chooses to assign them, we may say to 
the departef philosopher, in the words of 
Shakspeare, * Oh, St Alban’s, thou art 
mighty yet, thy spirit walks abroad !” 

** To this extraordinary individual we 
are indebted.alee for an attempt to reduce 
the chaos of literature into some degree of 
order ; and to shew, that notwithstanding 
the multiplicity and variety of books, there 
are only three different objects, to one or 
other of which the contents of every book 
must apply. According to Lord Bacon, 
human knowledge is resolvable into history, 
philosophy, and poetry. By history, is 
meant a statement of particular events 
which have occurred in past time. By phi- 
losophy, is meant the knowledge of general 
facts, concerning the relation of” one pheno- 
menon to another. By poetry, is meant an 
assemblage of ideas brought together for 
the purpose of exciting emotion. 

** In contemplating this arrangement, 
however, we should atténd to the distinction 
between poetry, and the science of i 
poetry, which last, is nothing but a b 
of philosophy: that is to say, the art, ins 
far as it has been reduced into general prin- 
ciples, comes under the same head as any 
other science ; and may be denominated the 
theory of producing emotion in the human 
mind, by means of an artificial assemblage 
of ideas. Poetry bears the same relation to 
the art of poetry, as a machine bears to the 
science of mechanics. 

** At the same time it may be reg | 
that poets in general do not compose 

ieces theoretically, and by means of caleu- 
fations a priori, but by an exercise of the 
principle of association, in summoning up 
ideas, and by observing what feeling is €x- 
cited by those iene in their owe, SEE 
They adopt or reject, not for 
sons, but according to a trial of thet 
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jes made on the occasion, and with 
a view to the particular case in what th 


are to be employed. Hence it may be said, 
that what is done in this art, is for the most 
done empirically. When a poem is 
ished, it frequently happens that another 
is better able to explain how it a 

Shes its effects, than the author himself. 

“No one of mor arts has ever been 

thoro digested into general princi- 
vl abe aalied to the name of a sci- 
ence. At the same time it is obvious, that 
every effect which is produced in the fine 
arts, must depend upon peed gary fact, 
which, if known, would furnish, a priori, 
the reason for preferring one combination to 
another. Hence it may be said, that the 
sciences and the fine arts have no real differ- 
ence in their own nature, but that the differ- 
ence lies in the nature of the human mind, 
which is less able to ascertain a complete 

stem of general facts in the arts than in 
the sciences. 

“To reduce poetry into a science, it 
would be necessary first to have a list of 
those original ideas to which our different 
emotions respectively owe their birth, before 
any casual association has linked them to 
other ideas. Secondly, to have a statistical 
account of the associations of that portion 
of mankind for whom we write. And 
thirdly, as a certain physical affection of 
the bodily system is necessary for the con- 
tinuance of every emotion, it would be ne- 
cessary for us to understand how long the 


ysical affection can be sustained without. 


ming morbid ; as also, what emotions 
are best calculated to relieve each other’s ef- 
fects on the bodily system, since it is the 
body, not the mind, that requires change of 


* Lord Bacon’s Essays are by no means 
the least part of his philosophy. As they 
ply to the common affairs of life, and 

é common motives of human action, 
it would be ridiculous to expect in them 
the formality of science. Wisdom has never 
appeared in a garb so closely adapted to her 
person. Every subject is treated with a 
clear and luminous brevity, which places 
the propositions side by side, without any 


. intermediate ornament. A florid discourse 


may astonish us, but it is a simple one like 
this which enables us to arrive at conclusions. 
Perhaps in most of the essays of the present 
day, the leading propositions are too far se- 
parated from other; and it would be 
well if the authors would remember, that 
to reason is to compare ideas. 

** In the mind of Lord Bacon, the char- 
acteristic of a powerful and searching intel- 
lect predominate almost to a preternatural 
degree. Perhaps it enfeebled the rest of his 
qualities, and gave rise to the errors of his 
life. Indeed we seldom find great strength 
of volition united to a fondness for contem- 
plation for its own sake. Lord Bacon was 
contemplation personified. He lived only 
to observe, and was'satisfied if he knew the 
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theory of the conduct of others, without 
seeking to distinguish himself by the firm- 
ness or prudence of his own. The bias of 
our characters is derived from the turn of 
our ambition, and Lord Bacon’s ambition 
was purely intellectual.” 


—— 


THE MINSTREL OF BRUGES, 


[Tue following versions of a most amus- 
ing old French story, was executed by the 
late Mr Johnes of Hafod, the well known 
translator of Froissart, &c. We are in- 
debted for this, and several other pieces of 
the same description, to the gentleman to 
whom they were given some years by 
his friend Mr Johnes. The Minstrel of 
Bruges is composed in six parts. We shall 
bey the remaining parts in our next Num- 

Ts 


Part First. 


A youtn of Cambray, setting out 
from that town on a party of pleasure, 
overtook a wretched looking set of 
travellers in a hollow way not far 
from Cambray, at the source of the 
Scheldt. This company consisted of 
an old man about seventy, a woman 
of fifty, a young girl of eighteen, and 
two ragged boys of fifteen and sixteen 
years of age, who were amusing them- 
selves with gathering nuts. 

The old man had the black collar 
of his coat hung round with shells, 
and at his feet (for he was seated) lay 
his pilgrim’s staff and a ipe. He 
was humming an air to the tune of 
the Dutchess Golande; the old wo- 
man was complaining of her misery ; 
the young girl seemed lost in thought ; 
and the boys were bawling loud e- 
nough to stun one,—while the Cam- 
bresian observed, from a small emi- 
nence, this discordant group. 

The woman spoke to her husband. 
—‘* How can you thus sing in our 
wretched situation ?”—“ It is to drive 
away sorrow,” replied he.—‘ Your 
songs have not that virtue. You must 
allow that you have made choice of a 
pretty trade.”—‘ It is a gay one how- 
ever.’—** To turn Minstrel, and run 
about the world like a vagabond.”— 
* T have always loved geography and 
travels.”— I do mot love them for 
my part ; you only think of yourself ; 
and what a fine education are you giv- 
ing your children.”—“ Neither you 
nor myself have had a better ; in truth, 
our children are grown up.”—* Yes, 
but they have not a ing." —“« I 
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never received more from my parents.” 
One of the little nut-gatherers now 
interrupted the conversation, by calling 
out, “ Mother, do not scold thus 
loudly, for here is a gentleman listen- 
ing to you.” 

The Cambresian, at these words, 
advanced, and saluted the Minstrel, 
pf rose up with mee » seized his 

aff, and, preparing his ipe, said, 
“ Sir, what Li’ woald you alii to 
hear—gay, tender, or grand? say, for 
I can satisfy your taste, however diffi- 
cult it may be.” The Cambresian 
presented him with a skelein, and re- 
plied, ‘‘ Play whatever air, Minstrel, 
you may like—I am not difficult to 
please, having never heard other music 
than the plain chant of our church 
of St Geri.” The Minstrel struck up 
a Virelais of the Count of Barcelona. 
“* That is very melancholy,” said the 
Cambresian ; “‘ can not you make me 
laugh instead of making me cry?” 
The Minstrel played off a Biscayan 
air, which delighted the young man ; 
and as he had found out his taste, he 
continued so many of these airs that 
the Cambresian no way regretted his 
skelein. 

Perhaps there is no good thing that 
people so soon tire of as music. The 
Cambresian, struck with what he had 
heard of the dispute between the 
Minstrel and his wife, said to him, 
* If I have distinctly understood the 
conversation between you and your 


wife, that has just pee, it seems 


.that your noble profession does not 


gain you a great number of ducats.”— 
** No, certainly,” replied the Minstrel, 
“ but’one cannot enjoy every happi- 
ness at the same time ; rich or poor I 
am always gay ; I haye seen a variety 
of countries, and have lived more hap- 
py than many kings ; but, sir, every 

ing must have an end; I am now 
thinking to retire, and am on my road 
to end my days in tranquillity at Bru- 
ges, my native country.” —‘* You have 
more time for that,” interrupted 
the Cambresian ;” and were I not 
afraid of being troublesome, I would 
request an account of your adventures, 
which assuredly must be very interest- 
ing.” —“ I will cheerfully comply with 
your wishes, sir,” said the Minstrel, 
“ for I am always thankful when any 
one shall have the goodness to set me 


‘© I was born, as I before said, at 
Bruges, and in my younger days was 
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one of the best archers of that town: 
but having received from Nuature g 
strong taste for music, I laid the how 


aside, and swelled the ipe. Un- 
fortunately at that period Bruges 
swarmed with Minstrels, and their 
harmony soon overpowered mine, Jt 
was in vain that I presented myself at 
the palaces of the’ Duke of Brabant 
and Earl of Hainault—they ed 
at my harmony, and plainly told me 
that I played most wretchedly on the 
pipes. Finding, therefore, from m 
own experience, that a prophet has 
no honour in his own country, I left 
Belgium and went into Picardy. 

** One day as I was playing an air at 
the foot . the walls of the castle of 
Coucy, the generous Raoul appeared 
on the battlements ; he called me to 
him, and said, ‘ Young Minstrel, 
four leagues hence lies the town of St 
Quentin ; and having passed through 
it, you will see the fortunate castle of 
Fayel a quarter of a league off, seated 
on an eminence, wherein resides 
love. Go thither, and play off, under 
the walls, such discordant sounds as 
you have done here; my love ma 
preg come to listen to them as 

ave done ; thou wilt present her with 
this letter: she may perhaps have the 
kindness to reply to it, which thou 
wilt return here with, and I will re 
compense thee more magnificently than 
if thou hadst been the first musician 
in the world.’ Delighted with % 
lucky an adventure, I took the letter 
from Sir Raoul, passed through St 
Quentin, and was soon at the walls of 
the castle of Fayel. My music re 
sounded like that of the God Pan, 
when a young lady appeared at her 
turret with a face as brilliant, and 
with eyes as bright, as those of the 
red-breast when seen in winter in the 
midst of bushes. I ceased playing on 
her appearance, to offer her the let. 
ter ;—imprudent as I was—for I had 
been watched—old Fayel was, at 
hand—he seized the letter, ordered 
his daughter to retire, and comm 
ed his pages and bachelors to put me 
into confinement. Shortly after I 
was brought before this Argus, who 
was foaming with rage ; I attempted 
to soften, or to put him to sleep, with 
my pipe, as Mercury had done to the 
original Argus with his flute; but, 
alas! the Lord de Fayel was no lover 
of music; he had me bound by bis 
valets,; and, regardless of my talents, 
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hed the barbarity to order me one 
hundred lashes. I was then thrown 
into a dark hole, with a bundle of 
straw and a most frugal supper, and 


on the morrow dismissed, with the 
advice to examine well all the avenues 
to the castle, for if I were again found 
within its purlieus, the world would 
for ever be deprived of so great a mu- 
sician, and Raoul of so faithful a ser- 
yant. They positively assured me, 
that I should then be delivered over 
to the high-bailiff of the Vumandor’s, 
from whose clutches I might get out 
as well as I could. 

“* I dared not return to Coucy, 
but crossed the Somme ; and having 
heard that the Lord of Pequigny, a 

mn of the fine arts, had a large 

y of Minstrels at his court, I ven- 

tured thither to make him a judge of 
my talents. 

“ Vanity has ever been my failing, 
as it is said to be that of my brethren ; 
I must therefore own, that the Lord 
of Pequigny was far from considering 
me as a first-rate performer ; on the 
confrary, he told me that I played 
very badly, and recommended my 
quitting a profession for which I was 
not born. His advice, however, was 
vain ; I remained constant to my pipes, 
and resolved to make them celebrated 
throughout the universe. 

‘*T went thence to Paris ; and I know 
not how it happened, but I was well 
received there, and I was thought to 
possess talents, although I had not 
made any new acquirements. Asto- 
nished at this unexpected success, I 
was forming the most brilliant expec- 
tations, when one of my friends said 
tome, ‘ You must not be too much 
intoxicated with your success, for in 
this place moderate abilities only are 
encouraged ;—make hay while the 
sun shines, for perhaps your fame 
may on the morrow vanish away like 
a dream.’ 

** What he said was true, for the 
ublic was, if possible, more suddenly 
isgusted with me than it had before 
been delighted. ‘Ah! the comical town,’ 
said I, on quitting it, when I found 
there was nothing more to be gotten ; 
but fortunately I had collected seme 
few crowns in my pocket. 

** I was told that the court of the 
Count of Poitiers was the usual resort 
of the Troubadours. From time im- 
memorial Troubadours and Minstrels 
pare - brethren ; for whilst the 

ou. IIT. 
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first were chanting their tensons and 
lays to the sound of their instruments 
in the Colvin ab ag § our ances- 
tors were gayly swelli eir pipes to 
the merry oh of the Coden in 
our marshes of Belgium. 

In the hope, therefore, of meeting 
brethren of the pipe, I set out for 
Poitiers ; and whether I really did 
possess a certain of merit, or 
whether the Poiterians, not much 
famed for talents, had not the injustice 
to exact from others what they were 
wanting in themselves, I soon acquir- 
ed a tolerable degree of fame,—be- 
came acquainted with several inhabi- 
tants of the country, who danced to 
my music——Was my wife not lis- 
tening, I could tell you, sir, some hu- 
morous adventures that happened to 
me in that fine country. 

** 1 now began to com music ; 
and should you ever visit Poitiers, you 
may hear several of my innocent airs 
sung in the villages. I believe 1 
should ae iy my fortune in that 
province, not my ruling ion 
for travelling caused ie to Sag 
I traversed Languedoc and Provence, 
where the inhabitants have so much 
wit, and such eagerness to show it, 
they never wait to see whether others 
may not be equally gifted. Afraid of 
my success in these countries, I went 
into Gascony ; but that was ten times 
worse. Nothing, however, could equal 
the petulance of the people of Biscay, 
whither I next directed my steps; but 
I soon fied from a country where every 
one seemed bitten by a tarantula. I 
began to breathe.in Arragon. . Here, 
said I to myself, is a wise  Beople, who 
are never too much hurried to act or 
talk. I almost thought myself in my 
native country ; but I did not add to 
my riches there. 

“* T heard great talk of Barcelona, 
where every one, even a player on the 
bagpipes, could make his fortune. I 
went thither, and began to blow away 
on my pipes at the neat tippling- 
houses in the suburbs of this capital 
of Catalonia. One day, while I was 
playing to a brilliant company of both 
sexes, and they amusing ves in 
dancing, the lady whom you see by 
my side, hearing me utter some words 
in bad French (see how wonderful is 
the love of one’s country), felt for me 
an instanteous passion, at least so she 
has assured me since. For my part, 
sir, I no way — her flame, for 
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the lady was scarce handsomer then 
than row, when she can count half a 
century ; but charmed and most grate- 
ful to see a woman -in love with me, 
which had never happened to me be- 
fore, I told her that I should be ex- 
tremely sorry she should consume 
herself in vain for my bright eyes, and 
that since she would absolutely have 
my hand, I could not have the cruelty 
to refuse it to her. She assured me 
that her birth was above the common 
—that her family, originally from 

» still were held in great con- 
sideration at Chateauroux. But, sir, 
the privilege of a traveller is well 
known in d to truth, and I soon 
discovered that the Pe had taken ad- 
vatitage of my youth.” 

At these batts the old woman in- 
terrupted her husband, who was too 
discourteous for a Minstrel.—‘* Do you 
hear this wretched Flemish bagpiper, 
who dares to insult a woman whose 
sole misfortune has been caused by her 
weakness in marrying him? Accursed 
be the fatal moment when I first 
thought of fixing on such a husband. 
If you knew, sir, all the rambles I 
have been forced to make with this 
wild fellow——“ Softly, madam, if 

ou please, replied the Minstrel, it 
belticnes to me to relate them to the 
gentleman. When I had married 
madam,” continued he, “ it was ne- 

that my pipes should furnish 

us with subsistence for both. I quit- 
ted Catalonia, where I gained but lit- 
tle, and conducted my lady to Toledo, 
where I formed for her a handsome 
establishment. Had she not been so 
éxttavagant in that town, and had she 
not unexpectedly made me father of 
that girl there, I should have become 
the richest musician in both Castiles. 
But in short, every thing may be ex- 
ted in a married a wr Do not, 

, Suppose, sir, t I was an- 

with my wife on this account— 

ks to Heaven for having given 

me a sweet temper—She might have 
done much worse before I should have 
found fault with her. Events will 
prove what I have said: for instance, 
examine the features of these young 
nut-crackers, and tell me, on your 
honour, if you can discover any fike- 
ness between their faces and mine. 
That, however, makes no difference to 
me—here they are, and I love them 
same as if they were my 


just 
own blood. When I perceived them 
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coming into life, although I 

hand to it, I swelled m ; ~ he 
merrier, to gain wherewith to su 
them, and to make a stand 

our creditors.” 

Here the wife interrupted this jn. 
discreet babbler.—“‘ Have you not suf. 
ficiently stunned the gentleman with 
your impertinences? and do you for. 
get that we have not tasted a morse 
all this day, while you hear the bell at 
the. nelghiboarion monastery ring for 
evening prayers ?” 

* You are in the right,” replied the 
docile Minstrel, “ let us go and break. 
fast with the money this generous gen. 
tleman has just given me,—sufficient 
for the day is the evil thereof,—we 
may possibly find, before night, some 
other charitable person not invincible 
to the charms of music.” 

** You may keep your money in 
your pocket,” replied the Cambresian, 
** the monastery, whose bell you now 
hear, is Vauieellcs, where I have some 
friends ; let us go thither a 
and we shall be well received, for the 
pious children of St Bernard, to whom 
the convent belongs, are famous fot 
their hospitality.” 

The Minstrel takes up his pilgrim’s 
staff, slings his pipes on his back, and 
offers his arm to his wife, who accom. 
panies him limping and scolding ; the 
two boys run before them like two 
young greyhounds ; the girl is silent 
and sighs ; and thus the Cambresian 
conducts the limping caravan to the 
monastery. 


—_—- 


Part Second. 


Happy were the pilgrims of good old 
times, who, when worn down with 
fatigue and hunger, on discovering the 
towers of a monastery, entered in- 
stantly its gates, and were received as 
part of the family. It is said that 
great changes have since happened, 
and that convents are not now so char- 
itably inclined ; this may, perhaps, be 
caused by pilgrims not being so wor- 
thy and good as in old times. 
However this may be, our Minstrel 
met with a favourable reception ; for 
the’ Lord Abbot, having noticed the, 
company from‘his narrow painted wine 
dow, descended the stair-case, and met 
at the bottom of it his nephew. He, 
the young Cambresian, had the hon- 
our so to be. He presented to his 
uncle his vagabond companions, who, 
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were conducted by the steward into 

hall for the reception of guests, and 
instantly served with a dinner, during 
which the Minstrel never said a word ; 
but by degrees, as his hunger was sat- 
isfied, and the wine raised his spirits, 
he began to talk away as usual at all 


rates. 

‘“‘ Sir Minstrel,” said the Cambre- 
sian, “ with the permission of ma-~ 
dam, have the a to continue 

history, which is very interest- 
heen will certainly afford pleasure 
to the steward, who has taken such 

d care of you.” 

“ I will cheerfully comply,” an- 
swered the Minstrel, “ but I forget 
where I left off.”—-‘* You were,” re- 
plied the Cambresian, “‘ in the act of 
swelling your pipes at Toledo.” 

“ »” said the Minstrel ; “‘ you 
have heard nothing as yet. I was 
forced to quit Toledo, like as I had 
uitted many other towns, without 
finding myself the rieher. I went 
thence to Madrid, where novelty gave 
me a good reception. ll the capitals 
of the world afford great resources to 
every new comer in the folly of their 
inhabitants. At this time I was fol- 
lowed at Madrid, 4s so many others 
had been, who no greater 
talents than myself. A slight quarrel 
arose, however, in our own family: my 
wife accused me of poisoning her,—I, 
who never had co to poison a 
rat,—was it probable that I should at- 
tempt such a thing? I was neverthe- 
loss thought guilty, arrested, and 
thrown into prison, wherel languished 
for six months. A thousand captious 
questions were put to me, to e me 
own myself guilty of so horrid a crime ; 
but when they were perfectly convin- 
wed that I had not sense enough to do 
= an act, I was restored to my li- 

rty. 

“I instantly hurried to my lod- 
gings, whence I had been en to 
have the honour of being made the 
inhabitant of a royal mansion, eager 
to embrace my wife and these three 
children: but, sir, my wife was not 
there; for she had found means to 
interest in her behalf an officer of the 
holy inquisition, and, if she pleases, 


She can tell you more on that head 
than I can. All that I know is, that 


she was an inmate of his house when 
I left prison. I hastened thither, and 
found her with that officer, who turn- 
ed pale at sight of me; but without no- 
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ticing his polenamy I embraced my wife 
with tenderness, and without aon 
which the more astonished the 

zil. She burst into a loud fit of laugh- 
ter ; her friend followed her example; 
and I also joined in the laugh. ese 
good people were very kind, to have 
me imprisoned for a trifle. 

**.This connexion was lucky ; for 
the officer of the holy inquisition took 
charge of my wife; so that I had one 
mouth the less to fill, and only these 
three brats to maintain. My pipes be- 
gan to bring in a tolerable revenue, as 
there were at that time at Madrid 
some may pean romances, which I 
played moderately well, and not @ 
night passed without my being called 
upon to give a serenade. In the even- 
ings I went to the Prado, where I was 
eagerly sought after, sometimes by a 
duenna, sometimes by a lord of the 
court, knights of the order of Calatra- 
va, members of the council of Castile; 
at other times by ladies of easy virtue, 
who are as common at Madrid as in 
other countries. 

“* Sir, I witnessed daily all the ten- 
der and most irritable passions in acy 
tion, during my walks up and down 
the allies of the Prado ;—gallants puff- 
ing themselves out like frogs, or like 
my bagpipe, to give themselves the 
appearance of the most desperate lov- 
ers. I joined in sentiment with all 
that employed me, or rather I acted 
my part after the example of others, 
and my pockets were consequently 
well filled. But I must tell you, sir, 
an adventure that happened to me on 
the Prado. I had formed an a 
ment with a little poet from Andalu- 
sia, whom I ordered to write verses, 
as I would order a coat from a tailor. 
One evening as we were on the Prado, - 
a man, whom \ ek ane for a 
grandee of Spain, altho e obscu- 
rity prevented me from observing his 
features, called out to me, with a 
and commanding voice, ‘ Mi * 
compose and play me instantly a ro- 
mance.’—‘ Very willingly, my lord,’ 
replied I; ‘on what subject; do you 
wish it ?’—‘ On a blockhead of a hus- 
band, who is foreed to sing the praises 
of another, who plays his in re- 
gard to his wife.’ I pr my little 
Andalusian to make haste with the 
words, and as he repeated them to me, 
I adapted a proper tune to them. , I 
wish I could now remember them, sir, 
for they were very fine, and I would 
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sing them to you with my own accom- 

paniment. en I executed them to 

my noble patron, and the handsome 
that was with him in an unfre- 

quented part of the walks, they were 


a cw ey gv they were almost 
with laughing. Shall you 
be able to guess who this brilliant 
couple were? Ask the lady here, for 
it was herself, well wrapped up in her 
veil, with the officer of the sacred 
troop, her favourite, and my substi- 
tute, who had dressed himself up in 
the clothes of some major-domo. It 
was these two honest creatures who 
were ing me this trick ; however, 
they oes as generously as those 
have done whose clothes they 
wore, and this was some consolation 
to me.” 

The Minstrel was thus far advanced 
in his history, when the bell rang for 
prayers, to the great disappointment 
of the steward, who, for the last quar- 
ter of an hour, had crammed his nap- 
kin into his mouth to prevent himself 
from laughing out loud. He had rea- 
son to be sorry to leave it thus half 
untold, for the history increased in 
interest. 

*« My wife,” continued the ingenu~ 
ous musician, “ grew tired of her 
friend, or he grew tired of her, I know 
not which in this respect had the ad- 
vantage ; but one fine morning, ma- 
dam paid me a visit when I least ex- 
pected it, and said that she was re- 
turned to live with me. ‘ Madam,’ 
said I, ‘ you do me a great deal of 
honour.” From that time my house 
had all the character belonging to a 
musician ; for whilst I was attempting 
to play some new romances with my 

usian, she was making a variety 
of noises ; distributing, with an ease 
that I never saw equalled by any one, 
a box on the ear to her daughter, kicks 
on the breech to her sons, breaking and 
pace mney. | — the ory = a 
variety of other elegant at I 
suppress. Our neighbours thought 
our household somewhat too noisy, 
and made such complaints as forced 
us to dislodge. 
into their houses from our bad repu- 
tation, so that we were forced to sleep 
under gateways, or on benches before 
the doors, and the wicked children of 
the town called us the Benchers of 
Madrid. 
* Ah, sir! I was un ing of this 


gontempt ; for I had in truth collected 
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None would admit us" 
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a me purse during my widows 
hood ; but my wife, m4 ined return, 
took possession of it as the seal of our 
reconciliation, and in less than six 
weeks it was all dissipated. To add 
to my misfortune, we were the publie 
laughing-stock at-Madrid. Convinced 
that no artist ought to remain long in 
any town where the public take such 
license in regard to him, I packed 
my alls, and set out for Grenada. 
had been told that the Aben 

were as great admirers of music.as of 
the fair sex and tournaments. A de. 
sire to be the Orpheus of some of these 
gallant Moors had determined me to 
undertake the journey. But, sir, } 
was in no imposing equipage when I 
made my entry into Grenada; and 
my fate was like that of Homer, who 
was forced to ask alms by holding out 
the same hands that have transmitted 
to us his immortal poems. Poy 
only excites pity, which rather bor« 
ders on contempt ; and although alms 
be given to a poor person, the giver 
scarcely ever supposes him to have any 
merit ; for to gain even the appearance 
of abilities, 2 man must be as well 
dressed at Grenada as any where else. 
I was almost naked ; my wife had no 
longer those charms that won the af- 
fections of the officer of the holy of- 
fice ; our two brats were in a state of 
nature; and my Andalusian poet, who 
was in such vogue at Madrid, seemed 
a blockhead at Grenada. In a word, 
this great theatre was too brilliant for 
us. 

“* Despised by the Abencerragoes, 
guess how low I was sunk in my own 
mind, sir, and what steps I took? You 
have heard of the Zegris, the second 
faction at Grenada, and know that 
these proud Zegris despise all know- 
ledge in literature, the fine arts, or in 
music. It was to one of these, how- 
ever, that I was forced to attach my- 
self; but, just Heavens! in what a 
situation! Alas! one day, almost sink« 
ing through hunger and thirst, I was 
leaning against a wall, when a Zegris, 
passing by, noticed me, and said, 
‘ Thou sufferest: I have compassion 
on thee; follow me.’ I did so, and 
he conducted me to his stable, when, 
pointing to two Arabian horses, 
six Andalusian mares, he said: ‘ Lay 
aside thy pipes, which will make thee 
starve, and dress my horses, which 
will afford thee a sustenance.’ 

“ Judge, sir, of my surprise amd 
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jligtion at these words. Fallen 
from all my flattering hopes, and turn- 
ed into a groom! Another more af- 
jeting thought crossed my mind, that 





I not even fulfil this vile em- 
ployment ; for I had never bridled an 
ass, and, moreover, my master seemed 
to be the most impatient of all the 

is. -What was to be done? It is 

id that man accustoms himself to 
any thing; I had, nevertheless, the 
utmost difficulty to become a jockey. 

“TI had for subaltern-master a 
groom, called Ismael Sabaoth, who was 
assuredly the most discourteous and 
most disagreeable Saracen of all Gre- 
nada. Imagine, sir, a pigmy in shape, 
agiant in head, a mole in the small- 
ness of his eyes, a goat in beard, an 
Ethiopian in colour,—a very hobgob- 
lin, who would have frightened a Cx- 
sar in the night-time. Add to this, a 
fox in cunning, wicked as a monkey, 
and brutal as a hound. This animal, 
however, was the lover of. the wife 
of the Zegris ; you may judge, there- 
fore, of the good taste of the lady, and 
of the comforts that awaited me. 

“ This wretch would fancy, that, 
without ever having served an appren- 
ticeship, I was as well acquainted as 
himself in the business ef the stable. 
He was incessantly scolding ; but not 
content with that, he beat me. It 
was necessary that I should always 
have the currycomb in my hand, and 
be mounted on base villanous beasts, 
which were constantly prancing, and 
seemed to take delight in throwing 
me sometimes on the dunghill, at 
others in the cess-pool, although I 
hung on as long as I could by their 
manes. On my return to the stable, 
without ever giving mea minute to 
wipe and clean myself, I was forced to 
measure out oats, cut down hay, spread 
straw, which brought on quarrels with 
the purveyor. I was then sent to col- 
lect herbs, and to select aves pro- 
per to purge my animals, who enjoyed 
far better health than I did. oe 

* It was with the utmost difficulty 
that, in the course of a week, I could 
steal a single quarter of an hour to 
myself for r This I constantly 


employed in the keeping up my know- 

dge in my — ession, and 
with inconceivable . pleasure swelled 
my pipes with the most harmonious 
tones. I cannot, however, flatter my- 
self that I produced the same effect in 
4aming my animals as my predecessor, 
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Orpheus, experienced with tigers and 
lions. On the contrary; my barbarous 
beasts accompanied me with their 
heels, and made several desperate at- 
tempts to kick me. 

** One day while thus playing, and 
my horses capering like mad thi F 
Sabaoth entered the stable, and hav- 
ing gone too near one of the Arabians, 
he received a severe kick on the belly. 
Sabaoth roared loud enough to wake 
the dead, and his cries brought all the 
stable boys around him. He accused 
me of having played him this trick in 
revenge for the many thrashings he 
had given me. I can assure you, sir, 
that such a wicked thought never en- 
tered my mind; but, notwithstanding 
my innocence and my protestations, 
the whole Mahometan race fell upon 
my Christianity, and overpowered me 
with blows. I was driven from the 
stables without their giving me a real, 
and it was with difficulty I was per- 
mitted to carry away my pipes. 

“* T searched through the whole 
town of Grenada for my wife and chil- 
dren, and for my lusian, and col- 
lected them as well as I could, all ex- 
cept the latter, whom I never saw 
more. They had suffered as many 
miseries as myself, and having com- 
pared them together, we set off with 
sorrow for the kingdom of Murcia. I 
addressed myself to the company of 
whom I was again become the head : 
‘ A truce to sighing, children ; let us 
assist each other, and gayly too; for 
cheerfulness is, above all, most neces- 
sary when in misery. It is useless to 
the opulent, and that is the reason 
why they possess so little of it. Here 
is my faithful bagpipe, my dear patri- 
mony, and our constant resource a~ 
gainst all the calamities of this life.’ 

** My wife answered me rather un- 
civilly: ‘ Assuredly that must be a 
grand resource, which has raised you 
to the eminent rank of a stable boy, 
and reduced us to beggary. Find 
some other profession, for this is worn 
out.’ Providence, sir, has formed me 
a very gentle clay. To soften a4 
wife’s temper, I replied, ‘ If you thin 
that my pipes cannot gain enough for 
our subsistence, you have only to 
speak, madam, and I will turn physi- 
cian.’ My proposal pleased her: mu- 
sic leads to beggary, and physic to 
wealth. 

“< T became then a doctor of physic, 
and established myself in Murcia, 
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where, by dint of killing, I learned 
-how to cure, and was in great vogue. 
I was consulted by all, ten leagues 
round; my house began to fill, my 
wife to smile, and. my lot was more 
fortunate than that many of the 
most celebrated doctors of anca. 
You shall judge by the following fact, 
-how great my reputation must have 
been : 


*€ One day, this same Zegris, m 
late master - Grenada, passed t i 
Marcia as commander-in-chief of the 
army that was marching against the 
Castillians. He was suddenly taken 
ill, and on his inquiring for a physi- 
cian, every voice united in recommend- 
ing me as the most able doctor in 
Christendom. In the honour of at- 
tending him, I cured him in eight 
days, at the end of which I called on 
him to take my leave. During his 
convalescence he had fixed his eyes on 
me with attention and embarrassment, 
and when I was going away, he said, 
on giving me more money than my 
pipes had ever brought me since I had 
first played upon them, ‘ Doctor, I 
think I have seen you somewhere be- 
fore, but cannot recollect where.’ At 
these words I gave myself up for an 
undone man, and threw myself at his 
feet. ‘ You have been in my service,’ 
continued he, ‘ but I cannot remember 
in what capacity.’ ‘ As your groom, 
my lord,’ replied I, striking my sides 
pe pals we assurance ; ‘ exeuse me, 
eondescend to hear me. Honest 
Sabaoth, your renowned head groom, 
while he leathered me with a thong, 
had, at the same time, the charity to 
teach me somewhat of horse botany : 
from a horse to a man, my lord, there 
is no great stride, and I thought that 
what was good for one could not do 
much harm to the other. I applied, 
therefore, to mankind, I applied to 
your lordship’s self, what I used to ad- 
minister in your stables to your Ara- 
bians, stallions, and Andalusian horses, 
and you see yourself that I have been 
— tne Zac sughines “ond. 80,” 
i egris, ing; ‘and I am 
now no longer acmvlent at the infer- 
nal strength of your medicines.’ ‘ Your 
lordship judges right; they were to 
kill or cure you,—for it is the same as 
to physic and as’to morality; we 
sh be firm in both,—this is my 
manner. 
* He left the town, and I pocketted 
his money. I soon became rich and 


unfortunate, as is too frequently ah; 
case in this vale of ey. teme 
Minstrel here made a pause, and said 
to the Cambresian, “ I know not wel] 
whether I should continue my we 
or not; I am gay at present, and 
shall become melancholy.” aa 
The Cambresian insisted on his 

ing on, and the old man thought him. 
self bound to obey him. 


Part Third. 


Love, thou powerful governor that 
influenceth every condition of life, 
thou couldst not gain any sway over 
our Minstrel, who steadily braved thy 
power,—but thy fatal shafts did not 
spare his daughter, or rather the daugh« 
ter of his wife. We have seen, at the 
beginning of this story, that while her 
brothers were gathering nuts at the 
source of the Scheldt, she was sighing, 
and not without cause, for she had 
left all her happiness behind in Murs 
cia. 

Ernestine, for that was the name of 
this unfortunate girl, had looked too 
long, and listened too much, toa young 
and handsome Moor of Murcia for her 
repose. He had gained admittance in- 
to the house of the Minstrel, now 
turned doctor, under pretext of pound- 
ing his drugs, and of learning the art 
of physic under so able a master ; but 
the real cause of attraction were the 
bright eyes of the fair Ernestine. He 
very soon persuaded the simple maid, 
as lovers easily do, that no ion was 
ever so strong as his, and that Heaven 
was not purer than his heart, and that 
he adored her, and should never adore 
any one but her ; in short, he used all 
those common-place expressions that 
are employed on such occasions ; but 
we must do the young Moor the jus- 
tice to say, that he really felt every 
thing he said, as we shall show in the 
course of the history. Ernestine be- 
lieved too much this flattering lan- 
guage; her heart was already:lost, but 
her innocence no way affected, and she 
suffered the more. It was impossible 
for her to command her eyes ; invol- 
untary sighs broke from her bosom, so 
that every one guessed at the cause of 
her pain. Her mother had long dis- 
covered the secret of her heart, but the 
— alone had not the least suspicion 
of it. 

One fine morning his wife entered 
his chamber, and made him acquaint- 
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her discovery: We have re- 
shewn that the Minstrel was 


| personified, but like a good 
enue would not bear any jok- 
ing on the subject of religion. At the 
mention of this insolent Moor, this 
unworthy child of Mahommed, who 
had dared to fall in love with the 
ter of an old Christian, he, for 

the first time in his life, flew into a 
violent rage. His wife, astonished at 
this extraordinary emotion, but inca- 
pable of changing her opinion, said, 
“ Why, you are like the blackguards, 
who no sooner become rich than they 
are become insolent ; how can the love 
of the handsome Amurat put you into 
gach a passion?” “ He is a Mahom- 
medan.” ‘‘ Well, will he be the first 
Moor who has turned Christian? and 
then, would his marriage with our 
daughter be so disproportionate? You 
own yourself, that Amurat understands 
physic almost as well as do; he 
vil continue to improve himself un- 
der your instructions, and when Heav- 
en shall dispose of you, he will be 
then our support.” ‘‘ I don’t mean to 
die,” retorted the Minstrel, “nor do I 
mean to have any Moor in my family.” 

Such was the introduction to the 
details the self-dubbed physician was 
about to give the Cambresian ; he thus 
continued : 

“ Sir, I have said that chagrin and 
opulence entered my house hand in 
hand. I told my wife, in a resolute 
tone, that I would never have a Moor 
for a son-in-law ; she had the impu- 
dence to reply, it was not quite clear 
that I was the father of her daughter. 
‘ That does not signify, madam,’ re- 
plied I, with dignity, ‘ so long as I 
bear the honour of being so in publie.’ 
‘Very well,’ replied she, ‘ we shall 
see.’ On hearing this menace, I broke, 
through rage, a ‘phial that was in my 
hand, and called my daughter, towhom 
I spoke as follows: ‘ Ernestine, how 
dare you fall in love without my 
leave ?’ She blushed, wept, and threw 
herself at my feet; I raised her up 
and wiped her eyes, and said it is no 
purpose crying, but give me an an- 
swer. ‘ Father, I could not help it.’ 
I proved to her that it was very possi- 
ble for her to have helped it, since I 
had never been in love in my life. I 
talked to her of the infidel she had 
made choice of ; had he been a Chris- 
tian, said I, that might have been 
something, but an enemy to God! I 
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then described to her my situation, 
and hinted to her the possibility of my 


marrying her one day to a bachelor of 


em 

** * Father,’ replied she, ‘ I am very 
sorry to give you any chagrin, it is m 
ill fortune that forces me; if I could; 
I would no longer love Amurat ; I even 
wish I had strength to hate him, and 
pn stam ou, but I feel 
it quite impossible. You talk to me 
of marriage with a bachelor of Salas 
manca, I would not accept of the hand 
of the —— of Grenada were he to of> 
fer it. Father, I am very un in 
loving Amurat, I will ach, if pe i 
sist upon it, see him any more ; I shall 
die, but I will obey your orders, and 
that is the whole I can do.’ 

‘* Her discourse affected me much ; 
but seeing Amurat, my rage returned, 
and I s down to pick up the 
broken glass of the phial to throw in 
his face ; but he looked so afflicted and 
humble, that I, who am naturally 
kind, instead of throwing the glass in 
his face, broke it in my hand. It was 
then that I witnessed the sweet dispo- 
sitions of those children whom I was 
persecuting ; Amurat picked all the 
broken glass out of my hand, which 
Ernestine washed, wiped, and kissed.’ 

“* I believe I should then have par- 
doned them, but madam entered with 
her usual noise, which brought back 
all my indignation,—I punished the 
innocent for the guilty, and swore this 
marriage should never take place. 

sa wife had made a joke of me 
heonghet life,—she declared herself 
the protectress of these two children, 
and determined to marry them pri« 
vately. I perceived that some plot 
was carrying on, but as I am not cu- 
rious, I did not pay much attention 
to it. On awakening one morning, [ 
found that I was the only inhabitant 
of my house. It was in vain I search- 
ed for my wife; she, Ernestine, the 
two brats, all the family, had dislodg- 
ed during the night. I ran to m 
strong box ; the lock had been forced, 
and my treasure, the fruit of so much 
labour, had disappeared with my fugi- 
tives. I was so thunderstruck, t 
when I attempted to move, my legs 
failed me. I remained fixed to the 
spot, and the most melancholy 
day of my life. But an had pro- 
vided me an avenger. At this period 
the holy office was most attentive in 
watching and preventing the Meors 
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from ing off poor Christian wo- 
men. A detachment of these honest 
defenders of our religion, noticing an 
old woman, a young girl, and the 
handsome Amurat, who had thought- 
lessly kept on his turban, all 
three. Heavens! what must have 
been the surprize of my wife, when 
she found the commander of the troop 
was no other than the officer, her for- 
mer friend. When recovered from her 
astonishment, she had recourse to her 
ancient blandishments ; but perhaps 
the season of love was passed, or that 
the commander in such a holy service 
had repented his former amours, for 
he said to her, in a tone to convince 
her that her smiles were vain, ‘ Ma- 
dam, I am very sorry for you ; but I 
am forced to execute my office: it 
pains me, I assure you, to deliver you 
up to the holy inquisition; and in 
ite of my pity, you must permit me 
4 ut on handeafts.’ * My dear Don 
,’ replied my wife, ‘ is there no 
method to soften you?’ ‘ None, ma- 
dam,’ answered the officer. ‘ What, 
not even with this gold,’ continued my 
wife. The sight of gold has a charm, 
the effect of which is more rapid than 
light or thought. The hardened feat- 
ures of the stern countenance of the 
officer were instantly softened into 
smiles. He pocketted the gold, and 
sent my wife, daughter, and the two 
brats, back to me again in Murcia. 
But he was inflexible in detaining the 
handsome Amurat, in spite of the cries 
and lamentations of Ernestine, when 
he tore him from her.” At the reci- 
tal of this scene by the Minstrel, the 
amiable girl began to sob as loudly as 
at the moment of separation. 

Evening prayers being ended, the 
steward hastily returned to the hall 
for strangers ; but was not a little as- 
tonished to find all in tears, whom so 
very lately he had left full of gayety, 
when he gone to attend his duty 
at chapel. “ Ah, what sudden mis- 
fortune can have happened unto you, 
then, during the recital of three 
psalms, and the performance of a sin- 
gle obituary?” ‘ Reverend father,” 
replied the Minstrel, ‘ you have lost 
nothing by your absence ; it was only 
the relation of innocent amours of 
this simple girl, and some trifling cha- 
grins which I rienced myself, that 
I have been telling during the time 
you were psalm-singing.” ‘‘ Oh, if it 
is only that,” said the steward, “ I 








your gayeties.” “ As for ef 
swered the Minstrel, “ 2 mn 
I am well enough provided with 
and with patience too, as you shall 
hear. 

‘* When I saw my wife and child. 
ren return so melancholy in the even. 
ing, I was much surprised, and calm. 
ly asked them whence they came? 
My wife, gentlemen, does not want 

ntery, and nothing embarrasses 
her ; she plainly told me the whole of 
her plot, the carrying away my treas. 
ure, the meeting of the holy brother. 
hood, and added what had been the 
price for her fetters being struck off, 
* Vastly well, madam,’ said I, ‘ and it 
is I then who pays for your folly ; we 
have not now a maravidi, and your 
prank has made so much noise, we 
cannot longer remain here,—What’s 
to be done?’ ‘ Resume your bagpipe, 
replied she, ‘ you know that is 
our faithful nurse.’ 

** T resumed my pipes, and went 
playing away on all the high roads of 
Spain: but, sirs, one cannot hunt two 
hares at once ; the time which I had 
given to | as was prejudicial to my 
first profession, which requires con« 
stant and perpetual cultivation. Add 
to this, that I was become somewhat 
asthmatical, and could no longer draw 
out those: fine and jlengthened tones 
which, in my younger days, went to 
the heart. The pipe, they say, resem- 
bles love, and youth is required im 
both. I hastened therefore to quit 
Spain, and on our arrival at the Py 
renees, we clambered over those black 
and formidable rocks, and crossed 
those immense heaps of snow, that 
have lain there since the creation of 
the world, as well as we could, and 
saw France once again. We prostrated 
ourselves before the first Hower-de- 
luce we saw. Were I to say that 
my talents received greater honour it 
France than in Spain, I should lie; 
but this Iam bound to say, that im 
France they were more ready to assist 
us with their charity. 

“On approaching Berry, I recol< 
lected that my wife had told me that 
her relations held a very respectable 


situation at Chateauroux.” At these 


words this discreet woman, w 
for some time by all the indiscretion® 


of her husband quitted the, aparte 
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have indeed lost nothing, and Iam 
not sorry to have missed ing of 
your grievances, for I like much better 
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under text to amuse her 
jee) A anid 4 make the boys play 
pr pipes. When she was gone, the 
Minstrel thus continued,—“ Sirs, my 
wife is a liar—no one had ever heard 
of her, nor of her relations, nor of the 
state they kept at Chateauroux. 
It would seem that she had never be- 
fore, any more than myself, set foot in 
. Believe women who please on 
their word. My reverend father, you 
have acted wisely not to iy 
The Cambresian nodded his head 
by way of civility, thinking on the ex- 
adventures he had heard. 
But let us for a while leave the Hall 
of Guests at Vaucelles, and speak of 
other works connected with the sub- 
ject. 


i 


HISTORY OF THE BERNACLE AND 
MACREUSE. 


Ove of the most singular instances of 
credulity on record, is that contained 
in the early history of the Tree Goose 
or Bernacle. There is nothing pecu- 
liar in the habits of this bird which 
would seem to account, in a sufficient- 
ly satisfactory manner, for the origin 
of those fictions which for so long a 
period constituted its natural history, 
and yet its alleged mode of production 
certainly es in absurdity even 
the exploded doctrine of fortuitous 
generation. According to the accounts 
to which we allude, this bird was not 
produced, as in ordinary cases, from 
the egg of an animal like itself; but 
derived its origin, either from a sea 
shell found growing upon floating 
timber and the trunks trees, from 
foam or slime generated on the ocean, 
or from certain fruits, which, falling 
into the water, were there metamor- 
phosed into geese. These opinions 
were not, like many others, confined 
to the vulgar and uneducated. Grave 
historians handed down to posterity, 
as a truth, a fable which derived its 
origin from ignorance and credulity. 
Naturalists did not hesitate to copy 
the relations of preceding writers, or 
to increase their currency by the 
weight of their own authority ; while 
physiologists, without inquiring into 
the truth of the facts advanced, rea- 
soned regarding them with as much 
confidence as if they had formed the 
foundation of an established law of 
nature. The following curious ac- 
Vou. III, 
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ov is given by Gerard, in his Her« 
bal : 

** Having travelled from the grasses 
growing in the bottom of the fenny waters, 

e woods and mountains, even unto Li- 
banus itselfe ; and also the sea and bowels 
of the same, wee are arrived at the end of 
our history, thinking it not impertinent to 
the conclusion of the same to end with one 
of the marvels of this land (we may say of 
the world). The history w to set 
forth according to the worthinesse and rari- 
tie thereof, would not only require a large 
and peculiar volume, but also a 
search into the bowels of nature, than my 
intended p will suffer me to wade in- 
to, my sufficiencie also considered ; leaving 
the history thereof rough hewen, unto some 
excellent man, in the secrets of na- 
ture, to be both fined and refined: in the 
mean space take it as it falleth out, the na- 
ked and bare truth, though unpolished. 
There are found in the north parts of Scot- 
land, and the islands adjacent, called Or- 
chades, certaine trees, whereon do grow cer« 
taine shells of a white colour tending to 
russet, wherein are contained little living 
creatures; which shells in time of maturity 
doe open, and out of them grow tliose 
little living things, which, falling into the 
water, do become fowles, ich we call 
barnacles; in the north of England, brant 
geese; and in Lancashire, tree geese: but 
the other that do fall upon the land peri 
and come to nothing. us much by the 
writings of others, and also from the 
mouthes of ple of those » which 
may very il aslenll with tru 

‘© But what our eies have seen, and our 
hands touched, we shall declare. There is 
a small island in Lancashire, called the 
Pile of Foulders, wherein are found the 
broken pieces of old and bruised ships, some 
whereof have been cast thither by ship- 
wracke, and also the trunks and bodies with 
the branches of old and rotten trees, cast up 
there likewise ; whereon is found a certain 
spume or froth, that in time breedeth unto 
certaine shells, in shape like those of the 
muskle, but sharper pointed, and of a white 
ish colour ; wherein 1s contained a thing in 
forme like a lace of silke finely woven as it 
were er, of a whitish colour, one end 
whereof is fastened unto the inside of the 
shell, even as the fish of oistres and mus- 
kles are: the other end is made fast unto 
the belly of a rude masse or lumpe, which 
in time commeth to the shape forme of 
a bird: when it is formed the 


feathers, and groweth to a fowle bigger 
‘nallast and leser .than ‘a goose, 
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having blacke legs and bill or beake, and 
feathers blacke and white, spotted in such a 
manner as is our magpies, in some 
= se ML gee which the le in 
; ire call by no other name a 
tree goose; which place aforesaid, and all 


adjoining, do so much abound 
Genbitdh, that cas f the ben tt for 
three pence. For the truth hereof, if any 
doubt, may it please them to ire unto 
me, and I satisfie them by the testi- 
monie of witnesses. 

“* Moreover, it should seem that there is 
another sort hereof, the history of which is 
true, and of mine own knowledge; for 
travelling upon the shore of our English 
coast, between Dover and Rumney, I found 
the trunk of an old rotten tree, which (with 
some help that I procured by fishermen’s 
wives that were there ing their hus- 
bands’ returne from the sea) we drew out of 
the water upon dry land. Upon this rotten 
tree I found growing many thousands of 


crimson bladders, in shape likeunto 
puddings newly filled, before they be sod- 
en, which were very clere and shining. 


At the nether end whereof did grow a sh 
fish, fashioned somewhat like a small mus- 
kle, but somewhat whiter, resembling a 
shell fish that groweth upon the rocks about 
Garnsey and Garsey, called a lympit ; many 
of these shells I b t with me to Lon- 
don, which, after I had opened, I found in 
them living things without forme or shape ; 
in others which were neerer come to ripe- 
nesse, I found living things that were very 
naked, in shape like a bird ; in others, the 
birds covered with soft downe, the shell 
halfe open, and the bird ready to fall out, 
which no doubt were the fowles called bar- 
nacles.” 


He adds, in regard to the period of 
their exclusion, ie 

as wne as it were in M or 
PR ay Ke ypc are formed in May and 
June, aid come to fulness of feathers in the 
moneth thereafter.” 

How such a fable could have origi- 
nated, it is not very easy to deter- 
mine. The reasons which seem to 
have induced authors to seek the ori- 
gin of these birds elsewhere than in 

e ordinary course of nature, are the 
large flocks of them which are occa- 
sionally observed along the coasts and 
islands of the northern parts of Scot- 
land and some other countries, where 
they are at the same time never known 
to deposite their eggs or rear their 

$ a circumstance, com- 

ined wi e peculiar a ce of 
the bernacle shell, no doubt, in the 
first place, gave rise to the belief at 
one time sO common, more especially 
among the elder French writers, “ que 
eette sorte d’oyes naissent sans pere 
et sams mere, sans etre ny pondus ny 
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ew subjects in naturg] 
history have been so much involyeg 
in error, or have given rise to a gre 
er diversity of opinion, than this. At 


couvés,” 


the present period it a absurd 
that such opinions shat onl have 
been uttered, or, being so, that they 
should have been deemed worthy of a 
serious refutation. Yet the is 
certain, that a few centuries ago, there 
was scarcely an individual whose works 
have descended to our own times, who 
did not either give credit to this fice 
tion, or at least feel inclined to do g9, 
We shall now give a few extracts from . 
the different authors who have treated 
of this singular subject, at the same 
time acknowledging our obligations to 
the posthumous work of Monsieur 
de Graindorge, entitled, “ Traité de 
Yorigine des Macreuses,” published at 
Caen by Dr Maloiiin, in the year 
1680. 

Among the earliest notices of this 
opinion, is that given by Sylvester 
= in his Topography of Ire. 

nd : 

** Sunt et aves multe que bernace vo. 
cantur, quas mirum in modum contra na 
turam natura producit. Non ex earum 
coitu ut assolet ova gignuntur, non avis in 
earum procreatione unquam ovis incubat, 
unde et in quibusdam Hibernia partibus, 
avibus istis tanquam non carneis quis de 
carne non natis jejuniorum tempore vesi 
solent. 

ae years later, Vincent of Bur 

y, bishop of Beauvais, speaking 
oe cation birds which appeat to have 
been Bernacles, makes following 
observation : 

** De iis itaque certum est, quod in orbe 
nostro circa Germaniam nec per coitum gig- 
nunt neque gignuntur: sed neque earum 
concubitum apud nos ullus hominum vidi, 
unde et carnibus earum in 
nonnulli etiam Christiani in nostra etate i 
locis, ubi avium hujusmodi copia est uti s 
lebant : sed Innocentius Papa in Laterane) 
si Concilio Generali hoc ne ulterius fier 
vetuit.” 

It is somewhat surprising that Ab 
bertus Magnus, than whom so few 
were more attached to every thing 
traordinary and supernatural, 
have been the only person of this pe 
riod who continued adverse to the pre 
vailing belief. He condemns it 4 


vulgar error, and adds, that the a 

reason for supposing that these bir 
derive their existence from certal 
trees or shells, or from wood in a-stale 
of decay, is founded on the general be 
lief, “quod nemo unquam vidit 
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cire vel ovare.” The truth of this 

circumstance in their history 
he contradicts on his own authority, 
treating it as quite absurd, “‘ quia ego 
et multi mecum de sociis vidimus eas 
et coire et ovare, et pullos nutrire.” 

In this opinion he was, some time 
after, followed by Kircher (whom one 
has so seldom occasion to accuse of 
being incredulous), who doubted the 
relations of preceding writers and of 
his contemporaries, and gave it as his 
idea, that the of these birds may 
occasionally float from the northern seas 
towards our coasts, and there hatching 
upon planks, trees, and the bottoms of 
ships, might thereby have given rise to 
the origin of the fable. ‘To make use 
of Mathiew Wright’s well-known ex- 
pression when he was about to be hang- 
ed, we really think the remedy worse 
than the disease. 

M. Graindorge observes, “‘ Un mede- 
cin Anglois suivant l’opinion commune 
dit, Nidum barnicle aut ovum nemo 
vidit, nec mirum, cum spontaneam 
habent generationem : et si le passage 
qu'on attribiie a Isidore etoit de luy, 
mais il ne se trouve point dans ses 
ouvrages, il y auroit bien plus long- 
temps que cette opinion auroit cours.” 

Regarding the growth of the ber- 
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nacle there were, properly speaking, 
three opinions entertained by the old 
naturalists, all of which, however, are 
founded on one belief, that this bird 
is produced by a mode of generation 
known in the schools under the name 
of equivocal or spontaneous. Accord- 
ing to the first idea, it was maintain- 
ed, that along the shores of Britain 

are certain trees which, in due 
season, bear birds instead of fruit. 
Those who the second doc- 
trine, asserted that these birds spring 
up from the surface of decayed planks, 
to which they are fixed by the beak, 
and from which they detach them- 
selves, as soon as they are full fledged, 
and capable of providing for their own 
sustenance ; others again who inclined 
to neither of these theories, laboured 
to establish the existence of certain 
shells (the conche anatifere of au- 
thors) in which these birds were form- 
ed, and from which they were excluded 
whenever they had attained perfection. 
_ It is amusing to ve with what 
implicit confidence these absurd fictions 
Were received for a long period of time, 
and handed down fan _Larvoe 4 by dif- 
ferent writers, for the most part with- 
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out doubt or ¢ 6 They even 
went so far as to publish engravings of 
this goose-bearing tree, with fruit in a 
state of maturity, ready to wing its 

ight into the air, or dive among the 


subjacent waves. Such ntations 
may be found in the works of Aldro- 
vandus, and among the’ figures of 
plants by Pena and ” 


Munster, in his Universal Geogra- 
hy, mentions, that he found in Scot- 
d certain trees, the fruits of which, 
on becoming mature, dropt into the 


* In Gerard’s Herbal, there is an engrav- 
ing of the dragon tree, with a section of the 
fruit, in the interior of which is represented 
a fierce dragon, the of which is said 
to be always contai therein. He gi 
the following description of it :—* This 
strange and admirable tree groweth very 
great, resembling the pine tree, by reason it 

alwaies flourish, and hath its boughs 
or branches of equal length and bignesse, 
which are bare and naked, of eight or nine 
cubits long, and of the bignesse of a man’s 
arme: from the ends of which do shoot out 
leaves of a cubit and a halfe long, and full 
two inches broad, somewhat thick, and rais- 
ed up in the middle, then thinner and thin- 
ner like a two-edged sword: among which 
come forth little mossie flowers, of small 
moment, and turn into berries of the big- 
nesse of cheries, of a yellowish colour, round, 
light, and bitter, covered with a threefold 
skin or film, wherein is to be seen, as Mon- 
ardus and divers others report, the form of 
a dragon, having a long neck and gapi 
mouth, the ridge or armed with 
prickles, like the porcupine, with a lo 
and four feet very easy to be discerned; the 
figure of it we have set forth unto you ac- 
cording to the greatness thereof, because our 
words and meaning may be the better un- 
derstood ; and also the leafe of the tree in 
his full bignesse, because it is impossible to 
be expressed in the figure; the trunk or 
bel of the tree is covered with a tough 
bark, very thin and’ easie to be opened or 
wounded with any small toole or instru- 
ment ; which, being so wounded in the dog 
days, bruised or bored, P oa forth drops of 
a thick red liquor, of the’name of the tree 
called dragon’s tears, or sanguis draconis, 
dragon's blood : divers have doubted wheth- 
er the liquor or blood were all one with 
cinnabaris of Dioscorides (not meaning that 
cinabar made of quick-silver); but the re- 
ceived opinion is, they differ not, by reason 
their quality and temperature worke the like 
effect. This tree groweth in an island which 
the Portugals call Madera, and in one of the 
Canary Isles, called Insula Portus Sancti ; 
and as it seems it was first brought out of 
Africke, though some are of a contrarie 
opinion, and say that it was first brought 
from Carthagena in America, by the bishop 
of the same province.” 
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water, and were converted into living 
birds ; and lest this opinion should be 

as a recent fabrication, he 
adds, that many of the ancient cosmo- 
graphers, especially SaxoGrammaticus, 
relate the same thing. Another au- 
thor indeed considers the proofs of the 
anomalous origin of the macreuse so 
firmly established, that he proceeds to 
generalize on this principle of genera- 
tion, and gravely deduces from it the 
probable existence of the famous Lamb 
of Scythia. 

According to Chassaveur, in his ca- 
talogue de ie Gloire du Monde, there 
ap by the banks of a river in Scot- 

da vast tree, the ripe fruits of which 
drop of in the form of ducks; those 
which fall upon the ground decay, but 
such as fall into the water do both 
swim and fly. On which Antony of 
Torquemuda, who, being a Catholic, 
naturally coveted a greater supply of 
those birds which are allowed during 
Lent, observes, that many people wish 
there were more trees of this species 
than one. Jacobus Aconensis agrees 
with Chassaveur in thinking, that such 
as drop on the ground must necessari- 
ly perish, “ quoniam in aquis est nu- 
trimentum earum et vita.” The leaves 
of a tree which grows by the banks of 
an Irish river, of which Julius Ce- 
sar nae er ks, seem to be more 
independent pm of their locali- 
ties, as those on the land become birds, 
those in the water, fishes. A similar 
fancy has occurred to Du Bartasin the 
lines quoted by M. Graindorge. 
“ J’entens l’arbre aujourd’hui en Inturne 


vivant, 
Dont le feiiillage epars par les soupirs du 


vent, 

Est metamorphosé d’une vertu feconde 

Sur terre en vrais oyseaux, et vrais Poissons 
sur l’onde.” 

And in another passage he alludes 
more directly to the prevailing belief 
regarding the bernacle or macreuse : 

** Ainsi le vieil fragment d’une Barque se 


En des Canards volans, 6 changement et- 
range ! 
Méme corps fut jadis arbre verd, puis vais- 


seau, 
N’aguere Champignon, et maintenant oy- 
seau.” 


In a curious old book, called 
** Northern Memoirs, calculated for 
the Meridian of Scotland,” written in 
the year 1658, by Richard Franck, 
Philan us, there is a discussion 
between Theophilus and Arnoldus, 
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concerning the Scots barnacle. Inoyy 
) ang from this work, we troy 
that our Northern readers and corres. 
pondents will not take amiss the 
culiar view which is given of their 
character in the commencement of the 

They must bear in mind 
that it was written by a Cockney visi. 
tant, a great while ago. 

Arnoldus observes : 

‘* The next curiosity to entertain you 
with, is the county of Southerland, which 
we enter by crossing a small arm of the 
ocean from Tain to Dornoch. So from 
thence we travel into Cathness and the 
county of Stranavar, where a rude sort of 
inhabitants dwell (almost as barbarous as 
Cannibals), who, when they kill a beast, 
boil him in his hide, make a caldron of his 
skin, browis of his bowels, drink of his 
blood, and bread and meat of his carcase, 
Since few or none amongst them hitherto 
have as yet understood any better rules or 
methods of eating. More north, in an angle 
of Cathness, lives John a Groat, upon an 
isthmus of land that faceth the geass 
Isles of Orkney, where the inhabitants are 
blest with the plenty of grass and grain, be- 
sides fish, flesh, and fowl in abundance, 
Now that barnicles (which are a certain sort 
of wooden geese), breed hereabouts, it’s past 
dispute ; and that they fall off from the 
limbs and members of the fir-tree is ques- 
tionless ; and those so fortunate to espouse 
the ocean (or any other river or humitactive 
soil), by virtue of Solar heat, are destinated 
to live ; but to all others so unfortunate to 
fall upon dry land, are denied their nativity. 

** Th. Can you credit your own report, 
do you impose these hyperbole’s ironically 
upon the world, designedly to make Scot 
land appear a kingdom of prodigies ? 

“© Ar. No, certainly ! and that there is 
such a fowl I suppose none doubts it; but 
if he does, let him turn to Cambden, Speed, 
or Geerhard’s Herbal, and there he shall 
find, that in Lancashire thousands were 
gathered up adhering to the ,broken ribs of 
a ship wrecked upon that coast; but these 
are not like the barnacle-geese I speak of: 
the like accident happened in Kent some- 
time past, and in many other parts of Eng- 
land, &c. so that few ingenious and intelli- 
gible travellers doubt a truth in this'matter; 
and the rather because, if sedulously exa- 
mined, it discovers a want of faith to doubt 
what’s confirmed by such credible authority. 
But if eyesight be evidence against contra- 
diction, and the sense of feeling argument 
good enough to refute fiction, then let me 
bring these two convincing ents to 
maintain my assertion ; for I have held a 
barnicle in my own hand, when as yet un- 
fledged, and hanging by the beak, which, 
as I then su; of the fir-tree, for it grew 
from thence as an excrescence grows on the 
members of an animal; and as all thi 


have periods, and in time drop off, so does 
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the barnicle, by a natural progress, separate 
itself from the member it’s conjoined to. 
' «But further, to explicate the method 
and manner of this wooden goose more 
plainly. ‘he first appearing parts are her 
rump and legs; next to them her callous 
and unploomed body ; and, last of all, her 
peak, by which she hangs immature, and 
er insensible, because not as yet 
having any spark of life hitherto discovered 
toshine about her. Then, like the leaves 
in October, that leisurely drop off (since pre- 
destinated to fall), even so the barnacle drops 
off from the twig ef the tree to which nature 
had fastened her, and gave her a growth 
and an inanimate being. Where note, to 
so many as providentially fall into water, 
ion is immediately sent them to live; 
but to all others as accidentally encounter 
land, such, I presume, are doomed to 
die without redemption. And though some 
of them are commissioned to live, yet how 
difficult is it to preserve life, when hourly 
sought after by the luxurious devourer.” 

Even Conrad Gesner (called by 
Thomas Johnson a very learned, pain- 
ful, honest, and judicious writer, and 
by Dr Robinson, the most learned, 
diligent, and faithful of any that ever 
meddled with the history of animals) 
fell into the same error. He appears 
to have been chiefly misled by an 
epistle of Turnerus. 

The second theory regarding the 

production of these birds, is that 
which maintains, that they are pro- 
duced from a thickish slime or froth, 
which gathers on the surface of pu- 
trescent wood, especially fir, when 
floating on the sea. Thus Campden, 
in his description of the British Isles, 
makes mention of a bird, very abun- 
dant near the Isle of Man, which the 
English call bernacles, and the Scotch, 
Clakers. In like manner, the Scots 
Chronicles are quoted by Wormius as 
follows : 
_ “ Ad septentrionalem Scotie plagam 
in mari magna reperitur lignorum copia, 
quibus adnascitur mirum Anseris oun, 
quod rostro ligno adhzret donec ad_perfec- 
tionem devenerit. Claik Geese vocant quod 
ob mirum generationis modum omnes in 
stuporem convertit.” 

And again, in Museo, page 257, this 


De harum 

4 avium generatione variant 
autores. Quidam more aliarum avium per 
coitum propagari putant, quidam ex ligno 
putri nasci volunt, alii ex corruptis arboris 
cujusdam pomis, alii ex conchis. Quorum 
sententias et rationes expendere hoc loco, 
nostri non est instituti. Ut nihil de iis di- 
cam, qui statuunt diversas esse aves, que 
ex conchis proveniunt, ab iis, que ex pu- 
tridis lignis aut pomis ortum trahunt. Im- 
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mo non desunt, qui ex quovis ligno nasci 
posse adstruant, dummodo in mari et undis 
juxta Hebrides putredinem concipiant.” 

The opinion of Scaliger appears to 
have been somewhat dubious regard- 
ing the history of these birds; some 
authors asserting, that he merely re- 
ports the sentiments of others, with- 
out stating his own. Not to mention 
what Libavius has said on this sub- 
ject, we think that the passage point- 
ed out by Graindorge is quite suffi- 
cient to prove, that in his commentaries 
on the books of Aristotle, he inclined to 
the current belief. 

‘* Tertius progressionis modus nature: est 
rarior, veluti que circumferentur de Phe- 
nice, veré autem de Britannici Anatibus 
Oceani, quas Aremorici partim Crabrant, 
partim Bernachias vocant, ex creantur é 
putredine naufragiorum, pendentque rostro 
a matrice quoad absolute decidant in sub- 
jectas aquas, unde sibi statim victum qua- 
rant visendo interea spectaculo pensiles, 
motitentesque tum crura, tum alas. 

It was the‘opinion of Aristotle, and 
many of the ancient writers, that oys- 
ters, and likewise eels, were formed 
from the mud ; although Ovid more 
wisely has it, in limo non ex limo. 
Indeed the generation of almost all the 
inferior orders of creation was very 
generally considered as entirely fortui- 
tous. Nothing can more clearly prove 
the universality of such sentiments, 
than the persevering labour which was 
required on the part of Malphigi and 
Swammerdam to accomplish the over- 
throw of this most unphilosophical 
doctrine. Perhaps no one ever did 
more to establish this important branch 
of physiology on a proper basis than 
the great Rhedi; and yet it is true, 
that he who so long stood forward as the 
most zealous antagonist of those vicious 
doctrines, which Kircher and Bonani 
vainly attempted to revive, was him- 
self obliged to have recourse to an 

ually delusive system. He bestow- 

a vivifying power on the juices of 
those plants which produce gall-nuts, 
and similar excrescencies; and with 
a view to account satisfactorily for the 
origin of the insects which they con- 
tain, he forgot the a of that 
theory of generation, by supporti 
which, in all other fustanee’ fee hal : 
rendered himself so illustrious. Ron- 
deletius observes, that there is no occa- 
sion to be surprised at the opinion of 
Aristotle regarding the oyster and 
other testaceous animals, when in 
England there are birds resembling 
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ducks, which spring from the decay 
of wood ; and he thus ingeniously en- 
deavours to prove the existence of 
one absurdity by mentioning ancther. 

The last opinion is that which as- 

igns the generation of these wonder- 
ful birds to the shells mentioned in 
our quotation from Gerard. These 
shells we have frequently examined, 
and no doubt the animal which they 
contain bears a sufficient resemblance 
to a young bird, to confirm the pre- 
judices of an ignorant person. 

“ This - iar creature,” says a. 
pidan, ** is of about a finger’s length an 
a half, and an inch broad, and thick ; 
it is brown and —a little curled or 
shrivelled like an apple when it is dryed ; 
so that at first it may be twice the length. 
Its neck is tough me | hollow, like the fin- 
ger of a glove: when it is opened there is 

ing to be seen, but some small and fine 
filaments ; these are like bunches 

of all through. The one end of the 
neck is made fast to the timber, in manner 
of a spunge; the other, or the end that 
down, has a double shell, of a light 

. blue colour, and of a substance like a 
muscle-shell, but much less, about the size 
of an almond, and, like it, of a sharp oval 
When this shell is opened, there is 
found in it the little creature to be 
"a young wild goose. Almost its whole sub- 
stance, which is composed of small toughish 
membranes, represents some little crooked 
dark feathers, squeezed together, their ends 
i er in a cluster ; hence it has 


the extremity of the neck also, there is 
something that looks like an extreme small 
bird’s head ; but one must take the force of 
imagination to help to make it look so: this 
I have constan d on many examina- 
tions ; and in all mine inquiries, I cannot 
learn that any one has ever seen thee 
more, though there are many who preten 
ae anne ety ae have 

is young goose, as they-call it. I 
allow that they have tinny 8 this shell 
oe insect, as it certainly is, but no- 
thing When the duck’s egg is open- 
ed, the young one is never found like this, 
consisting of nothing but feathers ; they on 
ducklings 


the down, which appears first ; 
no down, and there seems to be no body, 


nig 


nothing but long, crooked, squeezed up 
feathers, with a little point, or small button, 
at the end, that if 


may resemble a head, 
will have it so, as has been said.”— 
Pontopp. vol. 2a, p. 53. 

Here, as in many other instances, 
the learned bishop shews a cautious 
and philosophical spirit, for which, on 
account of certain ex i things 
which he has related, little credit has 
- been assigned him. We have always 
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considered the character of Pontoppi- 
dan’s Works as by no means 
preciated. In his History of N 
there is much curious and valuable jn. 
formation regarding almost all the an. 
imals of the North Sea, and of the 
Scandinavian Peninsula ; but combin. 
ed with this, there is, at the same 
time, such a mixture of good senge 
and credulity, that we are too often 
left in a state of perplexity and doubt, 
Concerning matters of fact he is usual- 
ly accurate ; although, from a peculiar 
ae of own mind, he is not always 
sufficiently careful in se i 
geration from truth. The Ae 
of his work, however, is far from ben 
ing generally understood, which is not 
to be wondered at, when we consider 
how few people are acquainted with 
it, farther than by means of some ex- 
tracts from the most remarkable pass. 
ages ing the Norwegian tradi. 
tions of mermaids and other extraor. 
dinary animals. Pontoppidan’s cre 
dulity, in fact, consisted more in the 
belief of certain mysterious powers and 
attributes, which he supposed nature 
to have bestowed upon particular ani. 
mals, whose existence has never been 
doubted, than in the adoption and 
narration of anecdotes tending to cons 
firm the opinion of the vulgar regard- 
ing the more wonderful inhabitants of 
the deep. His mind was imbued with 
a religious feeling, which in its essence 
bordered on superstition ; and during 
his solitary excursions through those 
sublime though desolate regions of 
Norway, which constituted of his 
diocese, who can wonder that to his 
ears the wild tales of the shepherd and 
the wandering hunter found easy ac 
cess? Besides, those tales had their 
very foundation in piety and virtue, 
They were associated with the kindli- 
est and most beautiful affections of our 
nature; and on the belief of which 
depended, in a great measure, the con- 
tinuance of that moral purity which 
was the delight and the glory of the 
venerable bishop.* He seems, too, to 





* As an instance of the feeling to which 
we allude, we may mention, that in Nom 
way itis the custom, during the summer 
months, to drive the cattle to places called 
seters, among the penapeenyp tir 2, sake 
of pasture. There they are te 
by shepherdesses, who, from the remote 
tuation of their huts or shealings, might be 
considered as too much eé to the dan- 
gerous attacks of the bear, and other fierce 
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have been fond of reflecting on the 
ted statements of the mental 
of the animal creation, gene- 
rally with a view to exalt our ideas of 
the wisdom of the Deity manifested 
towards his creatures. He possessed 
indeed all the piety of Ray, Derham, or 
Paley, though unequal to these men in 
the rigour of his inductions. But we 
must leave this digression. 

The testimony nt seen suffi- 
ciently decided r ing the last men- 
pe origin of the bernacle: ‘ Vidi 
multoties oculis meis plusquam mi- 
nuta hujusmodi avium corpuscula in 
littore maris ab uno ligno dependen- 
tia, testis inclusa et jam formata.” And 
Scaliger, though not so fortunate as to 
have been an eye-witness of this in- 
cipient transformation, mentions both 
the bird and the shell which produces 
it. 

The authors whom we have hither- 
to mentioned, have treated this sub- 
ject merely in a cursory manner, and 
as it were en passant. There was, 
however, a distinct treatise written on 
the subject, by Michael Meyerus, un- 
der the title, De Volucri Arborea, in 
which that author zealously, and we 
may say successfully, endeavoured to 
maintain the popular origin of the 





animals. It is currently reported in the coun- 
try, and firmly believed by the a that 
as long as they remain in a state of inno- 
ence, no animal dare injure them. This 
affords a beautiful illustration of the sublime 
eonceptions of Milton in the Comus : 


« She that has that, is clad in complete steel; 

And, likea quiver’d nymph with arrows keen, 

May trace huge forests, and unharbour’d 
heaths, 

Infamous hills, and sandy perilous wilds ; 

Where through the sacred rays of chastity, 

No savage fierce, bandit, or mountaineer, 

Will dare to soil her virgin purity : 

Yea, there where very desolation dwells 

By grots and caverns shagg’d with horrid 
shades 

She may 

Be it not a in pride, or in presumption. 

‘Some say, no evil thing that walks by night, 

In fog or fire, by lake or moorish fen, 

Blue hag, or stubborn inlaid ghost 

That b his magic chains at curfew time, 

No goblin, or swart fairy of the mine, 

Hath hurtful power o’er true virginity. 

Hence had the huntress Dian her dread bow, 

Fair silver-shafted queen, for ever chaste, 

Wherewith she tam’d the brinded lioness 

And mountain , but set atnought 

The frivolous bolt of Cupid; gods and men 

Fear’d her stern frown, and she was queen 
o” the woods,” 


‘on with unblenched majesty, 
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macreuse. The most curious thing 
in the history of this production is, 
that by a _ ic sentence pronounced 
on it in Sorbonne at Paris, it was 
— that for the reasons therein 
contained, these geese were no lo 

to be considered as birds, and mo 
therefore allowed to be eaten in Lent, 
and during all fasting seasons. This 
is not the only instance of a law of 
nature being set aside by a religious 
edict. It is, however, rather amusing 
to observe, that the birds (or fish, as 
pow are considered), which are allow- 
ed by the Catholic Church, are all of 
the flat billed kind, which, feeding 
less upon fish (properly so called) than 
upon shell-fish, grain, and various 0- 
ther substances, have a much more 
delicate and palatable flesh. The fla- 
vour of such kinds as feed solely on 
fish, is, as Ray has well observed, 
“rank, ferine, and piscose,” which 
would probably. have been sufficient 
to exclude them from the Pope’s bill of 
fare, even if they had not been, accord- 
ing to the Bishop of Beauvais, a most 
learned Dominican, ‘ nais de la chair.” 
Certain it is, that such as may be eaten 
without offence, are much less fishy 
in their composition than the tridac- 
tylous web-footed birds, and the mere 
gansers. Some time also will proba’ 
elapse before the Pope feels inclin 
to dine upon a cormorant. 

Here follow parts of a relation con« 
cerning bernacles, by Sir Robert Mo~ 
ray, one of his Majesty’s council for 
the kingdom of Scotland, published in 
in the year 1678.* 

** Being in the Isle of East, I saw lying 
upon the shore a cut of a large fir-tree, of 
about 24 foot diameter, and 9 or 10 foot 
long; which had lain so long out of the 
water, that it was very dry: and most of 
the shells that formerly covered it, were 
worn, or rubbed off Only on the parte 
that lay next the d, there still hung 
— a. oa oo haying within 

em e $s ’ supposed 
to be barnacles. These’ shells bi at the 
tree by a neck longer than the shell, of a 
kind of filmy substance, round, and hollow, 
and creased, not unlike the windpipe of a 
chicken, spreading out broadest it is 
fastened to the tree, from which it seems to 
dons aol oary 9 Sie, Yk rae 

or the vege’ e 5) 

‘© This bird, in ev: . 
as well the loast as tha bs I found so 
curiously and completely , that there 





* Phil. Trans. vol. xii. p. 925. 
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ee iat wanting as to the exter- 
every li ing so disti 3 

the whole Locked like ©. large ird seen 
through a concave or diminishing glass, co- 
sa sve feahpre being coe eee so clear 
and neat. The little bill like that of a 
goose, the eyes marked, the head, neck, 
breast, wings, tail, and feet formed; the 
feathers every where perfectly » and 
blackish coloured ; and the feet, those 


ipt off and broken a great 
T carried about twenty or twenty-four away 
with me. The biggest I found upon the 
tree, was but about the size of the figure 
here representing them. , Nor did I ever 
see any of the little birds alive, nor met 
with any body that did. Only some credible 
persons have assured me, they have seen 
some as big as their fist.” , 

The only other quotation which we 
consider it necessary to make, in order 
to complete the relations given of these 
birds by the older writers, is a very a- 
musing one, prefixed to Bellenden’s 

tion of Boece’s “‘ History and 
Croniklis of Scotland,” which, on ac- 
count of its minuteness and curious 
we shall give at full length. 
This venerable person seems to have 
been equally fortunate with some of 
the preceding authorities, having had 
* ane notable example schawin afore 
his een.” 

** Nestis now to of the gei it 
of the see namit ae Sum A omg Pelevis 
that thir clakis growis on treis be the 
nebbis. Bot thair opinion is vane. And 
becaus the nature and ioun of thir 
clakis is strange, we have maid na lytyll 
lauboure and deligence to serche ye treuth 
and verite yairoff; we have salit through 
the seis quhare thir clakis ar bred, and fynd, 
be great experience, yat ye nature of ye seis 
is mair relevant caus of thair procreatioun 
than ony other thyng. And, howbeit, thir 

is ar bred mony sundry wayis, thay are 
bred ay allenarly be nature of the seis. For 
all treis that ar cassin in the seis be 
of time apperis first worme etin, and in the 
smaJl] boris and holis thairof growis small 
wormes. First, thay schaw thair heid and 
feit, and, last of all, thay schaw thair 

is and wyngis. Finally, quhen thay 
ar cumin to the just mesure and quantite of 
ges they fle in the aire, as ither fowlis 
is, as was notably provyn in the yeir of 
oa Ly thousand La hundred Ixxxx, = 
icht of mony besyde the Castle 
Petslego ane gt was brocht be allu- 
sion and flux of the see to land. This won- 


derful tree was brought to the lard of the 
ground quhilk sone efter gart devyde it be 
; 5 
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ane saw. Apperit thair ane multitude 9 





wormis throwing thaym self out of 
hollis and boris of this tree. Sum of 
war rude as thay war bot new sch 
Sum had baith heid, feit, and.wyngis 
thay had na fadderis. Sum of them dL 
varie schapin fowlis. At last the I 
avund ylk day this tree in mair 
tion, brocht it to the kirk of Sanct Androis 
beside the town of Tyre, quhare it remains 
zit to our days. And within two zeirs af. 
ter hapnit sic ane lyk tree to cum in ye 
firth of Tay, besyde Dunde, worme etin, 
and hollit full of zoung geis, in’ the samen 
maner. Sicklike in the port of Leith, be. 
side Edinburgh, within few zeirs after hap- 
nit sic ane lyke cais. Ane schy 
the Cristofir, (after that scho had. 
zeris at ane ankir in ane of thir isles,) wag 
brocht to Leith. And becaus hir tymmer 
(as apperit) failzett scho wus brokin down, 
Incontinent apperit (as afore) al the inwart 


>» Namit 
lyin iti 


partis of hir worme etin, and all the. hollis. 


thairof full of geis, on the samyn maner ag 
we have schawin. Attoure gif ony man 
wald allege be vane argument, that. this 
Cristofir was made of sic tries as 

allenarly in the Ilis, and that all the rutis 
and treis that growis in the said Iles, are of 
that nature to be finally be nature of the 
seis resolvit in geis, we preif the cuntre 
thairof be ane notable example schawin 
—~ our een. Maister Alexander Gale 
oway, person of Kynkell, was with us in 
thir “Tles, gevund his mynd with maist 
ernist besynes to serche the verite of thir 
obscure and mysty dowtis, and be adven- 
ture liftit up ane see tangle h d full 
of mussil shellis fra the rute to the branchis. 
Sone after he opnit ane of thir mussill 
schellis, bot thair he was mair astonist than 
afore, for he saw na fische in it, bot ane 
perfit schapin fowle, small and gret, ay ef- 
ferying to the quantite of the schell. This 
clerk knawing us richt desirus of sic un- 
couth thingis, cum haistely with the said 
tangle, and opnit it to us with all circum- 
stances afore rehersit. Be thir and mony 
other reasonis and examples we can not be- 


leif, that thir clakis are producit by ony ” 


nature of treis, or rutes thatrof, bot allenar- 
ly be the nature of the oceane sea, quhilk is 
ye caus and production of mony wonderful 
thingis. Amd becaus ye rude and ignorant 
pepyl saw oftymes ye frutis that fel of ye 
treis (quhilkis stood neir ye see), convertit 
within schort tyme in geis, yai belevit that 
yir geis grew upon ye treis hingand be yair 
nebbis, siclik as appillis and ither fruitis 
hingis be yair stalls, bot thair opinion is 
nocht to be sustenit. For als. sone as thir 
appilis or fruitis fallis of the tree in the see 
flude, thay grow first worme etif, and, be 
short proces of time, ar all alterit in geis.” 


Such were the opinions entertained 
regarding the origin of these birds, 
which, for several centuries, passed a9 
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currently as the most received axiom 


in philosophy. It now only remains 
for us to mention, that the two birds, 


whose singular history we have traced, 
do not, as su by Sir Robert Sib- 
pald and others, belong to the same 
We have ourselves referred 
to them somewhat mea 
as, indeed, the distinctions which su 
sist between them, were, for the most 
unknown to the writers whom 
we have quoted,—most of whom re- 
the oye d’Ecosse, claik goose, 
or barnacle, as synonimous with the 
French macreuse. ‘The former (Anas 
Erythropus) is now well known,—it 
bears no resemblance to the macreuse, 
and could. never have been confounded 
with it had not the principle of for- 
tuitous generation been equally ap- 
ied to both. ‘The latter was for a 
ong time considered, as well by M. 
Cattier as our own Willoughby, to be 
synonimous with the ter coot of 
Bellonius, an opinion which prevailed 
till such time as the birds themselves 
were brought over from Paris by Mr 
Charlton, whom Dr Tancred Robinson 
calls “‘ a most curious and worthy 
gentleman.” It was found to be the 
Scoter, or black diver, a species dis- 
tinguished in the Linnean nomencla- 
ture by the name of Anas nigra, and 
still called macreuse by the French.* 


—— 


CHRISTIAN WOLF, 


A True Story.—From the German. 


Tue arts of the surgeon and the phy- 
sician derive their greatest improve- 
ments and discoveries from the beds 
of the sick and the dying. Physiolo- 
gists draw their purest lights from 
the hospital and the madhouse. It 
becomes the psycologist, the mora- 
list, the enbae, to follow the ex- 
ample, and to study with like zeal 
dungeons and executions, above all 





* Some ornithologists have been of opi- 
nion, that the macreuse is the same as the 
as the Scillies and Isle of Man; it 

also been referred both to the Colymbi 
and Mergi; but these opinions are suffi- 
ciently in Dr Robinson’s observa- 


tions, and in Mr Ray’s letter, published in 

the 15th vol. of the Phil i 

tions, pp. 1036 and 1041. 
Vet. III. 
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courts of justice, the dissecting rooms 
of guilt. 

In the whole history of mankind, 
there is no chapter more abounding in 
instruction, both for the heart and the 
intellect, than that which contains the 
annals of their transgressions. In 
every great offence some great power 
is set in motion ; and that machinery 
which escapes observation in the dim 
light of ordinary transactions, when 
its operations are commanded by some 
stronger ion, gains from their in- 
fluence the distinctness of colossal 
magnitude. The delicate observer, 
who understands the mechanism of 
our nature, and knows how far we 
may venture to reason by analogy from 
one man to another—from great guilt 
to small—may learn much from con- 
templating these terrible displays. 

By those who study the hearts of 
men, at least as many points of like~ 
ness as Of contrast will be discovered. 
The same inclination or passion may 
display itself in a thousand different 
forms and fashions, produce a thou- 
sand apparently irreconcilable phe- 
nomena, be found mixed up in the tex- 


ture of a thousand characters, appa~ _ 


rently of the most opposite conforma- 
tion. 
and character, be essentially kindred 
to each other, and yet neither of them 
for a moment suspect the resemblance. 
Should men, like other departments 
of the kingdom of nature, be at any 
time so fortunate as to find a Lin- 
neus, one who should classify them 
according to tendencies and inclina- 
tions, how would individuals stare at 
the result of his labours? how, for ex- 
ample, should we be astonished to find 
some quiet paltry shopkeeper arranged 
under the same head with a Borgia, 
just as we find the edible and the poi< 
sonous heads of Fungus classed to« 
gether in the manuals of Botany ? 
Nothing can be more useless, more 
absurd, than the manner in which 
history is commonly written. Be- 
tween the strong and excited passions 
of the men of whom we read, and the 
calm meditative state of mind in which 
we read of them, there exists little 
sympathy. The gulf between the 
historical subject’ and the reader is so 
wide, that things which ought to ex- 
cite in our breasts emotions of a ve’ 
different character, are passed by wi 
a far-off shudder of unconcern. We 
shake the head ony when the heart 
4 * 


Two men may, both in action © 
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should be alive and trembling. We 
contemplate the unhappy being who, 
in the moment of —— plan- 
ning, executing, expiati i ilt, 
was still a man op dad vy 
he were some creature whose blood 
flowed not with the same pulses, whose 

ions obeyed not the same law 
with ours. We are little interested in 
his fortunes, for all sympathy with the 





fate of our neighbour arises from some - 


remote belief in the possibility of its 
becoming one day our own; and we are 
very far, in instances such as these, 
from desiring to claim any such coi 
It is thus that. the instruc- 


nexion. 
tion is lost, and that what might have 
been a school of wisdom, mes 


merely a pastime for our curiosity. 
We are more interested in discover- 
ing how a man came to will and con- 
ceive a crime, than how he perpetrat- 
ed it. His thoughts concern us more 
than his deeds, and the sources of the 
_former much more than the conse- 
uences of the latter. Men have scru- 
tinized the depths of Vesuvius, in or- 
der to learn the cause of its burning : 
Why is it that moral attract less atten- 
tion than physical phenomena? Why 
is it that we are contented to observe 


— ? 
ow many a maiden might have 
— her deena pride, had she 
to view with somewhat less of 
horror and of — her fallen sisters, 
to regard their experience as some- 
ing that might be useful to herself. 
many a careless man might save 
pri hier 
and stu e hi of 
igal, whom folly has already 
! If from contemplat- 
w progress of vice, we derive 
no other lesson, we must at least learn 
to be less confident in ourselves, and 
less intolerant towards others. 
Whether the offender, of whom I am 
about to » had lost all claim to 
our y, I shall leave my reader 
to decide for himself. What we think 
i give himself no trouble ; 
his blood has already flowed upon the 
scaffold. 
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Christian Wolf was the son of an 
innkeeper at Bielsdorf, who, after the 
death of his father, continued till his 
20th year to assist his mother in the 
management of the house. The inn 


Christian Wolf. 





“ 


[Sept. 
was a poor one, and Wolf had 
idle hours. Even before he left 
he was regarded as an idle loose Jad : 
the girls complained of his rudeness, 
and the boys, when detected in ay 
mischief, were sure to give up him’ag 
the ringleader. Nature had neglected 
his person. His figure was small and 
unpromising ; his hair was of a coarse 
black ; his nose was flat; and 
is lip, eer too thick, and 
twisted aside by a kick from a horse, 
was such as to disgust the women, and 
furnish a perpetual subject of jesti 
to the men. The contempt show 
— his person was the first thi 
which wounded his pride, and 
a portion of his blood to gall. 

He was resolved to gain what wag 
every where denied him ; his passions 
were strong enough ; and he soon pers 
suaded himself that he was in love, 
The girl he selected treated him cold« 
ly, and he had reason to fear that his 
rivals were happier than himself. Yet 
the maiden was poor; and what was 
refused to his vows might perhaps 
be granted to his gifts; but he was 
himself needy, and his vanity soon 
threw away the little he gained from 
hiss share in the profits of the Sun. 
Too idle and too ignorant to think of 
supporting his extravagance by specu« 
lation; too proud to descend from 
Mine Host into a plain peasant, he 
saw only one way to escape from his 
difficulties—a way to which thousands 
before and after him have had re- 
course—theft. Bielsdorf is, as you 
know, situated on the edge of the fo- 
rest; Wolf commenced deer-stealer, 
and poured the gains of his boldness 
into the lap of his mistress. 

Among Hannah’s lovers was one of 
the forester’s men, Robert Horn. This 
man soon observed the advantage which 
Wolf had gained over her, by means 
of his presents, and set himself to de- 
tect the sources of so much liberality. 
He —- to frequent the Sun ; he 
drank there early and late ; and shar- 

ned as his eyes were both by jea« 

msy and poverty, it was not long be- 
fore he discovered whence all the mo- 
ney came. Not many months before 
ery a severe edict had been a 
is. inst all tres rs on 
forest nee, Horn, was indefatigable 
in watching the secret motions of his 
rival, and at last he was so fortunate 
as to detect him in the very fact. Wolf 


_was tried, and found guilty ; and the 
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fine which he paid in order to avoid 
the statutory punishment amounted 
to the sum-total of his property. 

Horn triumphed. His rival was 
driven! from the field, for Hannah 
had no notion of a beggar for a lover. 
Wolf well knew his enemy, and he 
knew that this enemy was the happy 

r of his Hannah. Pride, jea- 

y, rage, were all in arms within 

im ; hunger set the wide world be- 
him, but passion and revenge held 
fast at Bielsdorf. A second time 
became a deer-stealer, and a -— 

e, by. the redoubled vigilance o 
ober Horn, was he detected in the 

This time he experienced 

full severity of the law ; he had 

no money to pay a fine, and was sent 
straightway to the house of chastise- 
t. 


MiThe year of punishment drew near 
its close, and found his passion in- 
by absence, his confidence 
ant under all the pressure of his 
galamities, The moment his freedom 
was given to him, he hastened to 
Bielsdo rf, to throw himself at the feet 
of Hannah. He appears, and is a- 
voided by every one. The force of 
necessity at last humbles his pride, ind 
overcomes his delicacy. He from 
the wealthy of the place; he offers 
himself as a day-labourer to the far- 
mers, but they despise his slim figure, 
and do not stop for a moment to com- 
him with his sturdfer competi- 
iy He makes a last attempt. One 
situation is yet vacant—the last of ho- 
nest occupations. He offers himself 
as herdsman of the swine upon the 
town’s common; but even here he is 
rejected ; no man will trust any thing 
to the jail-bird. Meeti with con- 
tempt every eye, with 
scorn from one door to another, he 
becomes yet the third time a deer- 
stealer, and for the third time his un- 
happy star places him in the power of 
hisenemy. 

This double backsliding goes against 
him: at the judgment-seat ; for every 
j can look into the book of the 

w, but few into the soul of the cul- 
prit. The forest edict requires an ex- 
emplary ishment, and Wolf is 
condemned to be branded on the back 
with the mark of the gallows, and to 
three years hard labour in the fortress. 

This period also went by, and he 
once more his chains; but he 
was no longer the same man that en« 
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tered the fortress. Here began a new 
epoch in the life of Wolf. - You shall 
guess the state of his mind from his 
own words to his Confessor. 

**T went into the fortress,” said he; ‘ 
** an offender, but I: came out of it a 
villain, I had still had something in 
the world that was dear to me, and my 
pride had not totally sunk under my 
shame. But here I was thrown into 
the company of three and twenty con- 
victs ; of these, two were murderers*, 
the rest were all notorious thieves and 
vagabonds. They jeered at me if I 
spake of God ; they taught me to ut~ 
ter blasphemies against the Redeemer. 
They sung songs whose atrocity at first 
horrified me, but which I, a shame- 
faced fool, soon learned to echo. No 
day passed over, wherein I did not 
hear the recital of some profligate life, 
the triumphant history of some rascal, 
the concoction of some audacious vil- 
lany. At first I avoided as much as 
I could these men, and their discour- 
ses. But my labour was hard and 
tyrannical, and in my hours of repose 
I could not bear to be left alone, with- 
out one face to look upon. The —_ 
ors had refused me the company a 
dog, so I needed that of men, 
for this I was obliged to poy by the 
sacrifice of whatever good there re- 
mained within me. By degrees I grew 
accustomed to every thing ; and-in the 
last quarter of my confinement I sur- 
passed even my teachers. 

“From this time I thirsted after 
freedom, after revenge, with a burn- 
ing thirst. All men had injured me, 
for all were better and jer than I. 
I gnashed my fetters with my teeth, 
when the glorious sun rose up ahove 
the battlements of my prison, for a 
wide doubles the hell of du- 
rance. The free wind that whistled 
through the loop-holes of my turret, 
pay swallow that poised itself up- 
on the grating of my window, seemed 
to be mocking me with the view of 
their liberty ; and that rendered my 
misery more bitter, It was then that 
I vowed eternal glowing hatred to 





* In some parts of Germany no man can 
suffer the last severity of the law, unless 
he confess his guilt. The clearest evidence 
is not received as an ivalent. Even 
murderers have right to this indulgence, if 
pred oer indulgence b 

i i ) i it may be 
called. 


what they suffer ia liew-—-~~ 
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évery thing that bears the image of 
man——and [ have kept my vow. 
i: My first thought, I was set 
at liberty, was once more my native 
town. I had no — of happiness 
there, but I had the dear hope of re- 
venge. My heartbeat quick and high 
against my bosom, when I beheld, 
off, the spire arising from out the trees. 
It was no longer that innocent hearty 
expectation which preceded my first 
return. The recollection of the 
isery, of all the persecution I had 
experienced there, aroused my facul- 
ties from a terrible dead slumber of 
sullenness, set all my wounds a-bleed- 
ing, every nerve a-jarring within me. 
I redoubled my pace—I longed to 
startle my enemies by the horror of 
my aspect—lI thirsted after new con- 
tempts as much as I had ever shudder- 
ed at the old. 

“ The clocks were striking the 
hour of vespers as I reached the mar- 
ket-place. The crowd was rushing to 
the church-door. I was immediately 
recognized ; every man that knew me 
shrunk from meeting me. Of old I 
had loved the little children, and even 
now, ‘seeking in their innocence a re- 
fuge from the scorn of others, I threw 
a small piece of money to the first I 
saw. ‘The boy stared at me for a mo- 
ment, and then dashed the coin at my 
face. Had my blood boiled less furi- 
ously, I might have recollected that I 
still wore my prison beard, and that 
that was enough to account for the 
terror of the infant. But my bad 
heart had blinded my reason, and 
tears, tears such as I had never wept, 
leaped down my cheeks. 

“The child,’ said I to myself, half 
aloud, ‘ knows not who I am, nor 
whence I came, and yet he avoids me 
like a beast of prey. Am I then mark- 
ed upon the forehead like Cain, or 
have I ceased to be like a man, since 
all men spurn me?’ The aversion of 
the child tortured me more than all 
my three years slavery, for 1 had 
done him good, and I could not accuse 
him of hating me. 

‘TI sat down in a wood-yard over 
against the church ; what my wishes 
were I know not ; but I rememberit 
was wormwood to my spirit, that none 
of my old acquaintances should have 
vouchsafed me a greeting—no, not 
one. When the yard was locked up, 
I unwillingly departed to seek a lodg- 
ing ; in turning the corner of a street, 





I ran against my Hannah: ‘ Mine 

of the Sun,’ ons she, and opener 
arms as if to embrace me—‘ Yow here 
again, my dear Wolf, God be 

for your return !’ Hunger and wretch. 
edness were expressed in her scanty. 
raiment ; a shameful disease had mar. 
red her countenance ; her whole 
pearance told me what a wretched crea« 
ture she had become. I. saw two or 
three dragoons laughing at her from g 
window, and turned my back, with a 
laugh louder than theirs, upon the sole 
diers’ trull. It did me good to find 
that there was something yet lower in 
the scale of life than myself. I had 
never loved her. 

“* My mother was dead. My small 
house had been sold to pay my eredj- 
tors. I asked nothing more. I drew 
near to noman. All the world fled 
from me like a pestilence, but I had 
at last forgotten shame. Formerly [ 


hated the sight of men, because their, 


contempt was unsufferable to me, 
Now I threw myself in the way, and 
found a savage delight in scatteri 

horror around me. I had _ nothing 
more to lose, why then should I cons. 
ceal myself? Men expected no good 
from me, why should they have any? 
I was made to bear the punishment of 


sins I had never committed. My ing. 


famy was a capital, the interestof which 
was not easy to be exhaused. 


** The whole earth was before me; 


in some remote province I might pers 


haps have sustained the character of 


an honest man, but I had lost the de-, 
sire of being, nay, even of seeming such, 
Contempt and shame had taken from 
me even this last relick of myself,—my. 
resource, now that I had no honour, 
was to learn to do without it. Had 
my vanity and pride survived my in-. 
famy, I must have died by my own 
hand. - 


“* What I was to do, I myself knew , 


not. I was determined, however, to 
do evil ; of so much I have some dark 
recollection. I was resolved to see the 


worst of my destiny. The laws, said 


I to myself, are benefits to the world, 
it is fit that 1 should offend them; 
formerly I had sinned from levity 
and necessity, but I now sinned from 
free choice, and for my pleasure. 

“* My first step was to the woods, 


The chase had by degrees become to. 
me as a passion; I thirsted, like a 


lover, after thick brakes and headlong 


leaps, and the mad delight of rushing - 
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the bare earth beneath the pines. 
ides, I must live. But these were 
potall. I hated the prince who had 
plished the forest edict, and I be- 
fovel, that in injuring him, I should 
only exercise my natural right of reta- 
i The chance of being taken 
no longer troubled me, for now I had 
a bullet for my discoverer, and I well 
knew the certainty of my aim. I slew 
every animal that came near me, the 
ter part of them rotted where they 
fied; for I neither had the power, 
nor the wish, to sell more than a few 
of them beyond the barriers. Myself 
lived wretchedly ; except on powder 
and shot, I expended nothing. My 
devastations were dreadful, but no 
suspicion pursued me. My appear- 
ance was too poor to excite any, and 
my name had long since been forgot- 
ten 


“This life continued for several 
months.—One morning, according to 
my custom, I had pursued a stag for 
many miles through the wood. For 
two hours I had in vain exerted every 
nerve, and at last I had begun to de- 
spair of my booty, when, all at once, 
I perceived the stately animal exactly 
at the proper distance for my gun,— 
my finger was already on the trigger, 
when, of a sudden, my eye was caught 
with the appearance of a hat, lying a 
few paces before me on the ground. I 
looked more closely, and perceived the 
huntsman, Robert Horn, lurking be- 
hind a massy oak, and taking delibe- 
rate aim at the very stag I had been 
pursuing—at the sight a deadly cold- 
ness crept through my limbs, Here 
was the man I hated above all. living 
things ; here he was, and within reach 
of my bullet. At this moment, it 
seemed to me as if the while world 
were at the muzzel of my piece, as if 
the wrath and hatred of a thousand 
lives were all quivering in the finger 
that should give the murderous pres- 
sure. A dark fearful unseen hand was 
upon me ; the finger of my destiny 
pointed irrevocably to the black mo- 
ment. My arm shook as if with an 

e, while I lifted my gun—my teeth 
chattered—my breath stood motionless 
inmylungs. Fora minute the barrel 
hung uncertain between the man and 
the staga—a minute—and another— 
and yet one more. Conscience and re- 
venge struggled fiercely within. me, 
but the demon triumphed, and the 
huntsman fell dead upon the ground. 
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“* My courage fell with him—— 
Murderer ! I stammered the word 
slowly. .The wood was silent as a 
church-yard, distinctly did I hear it 
—--Murderer ! As I drew near, the 
man yielded up his spirit. Long stood 
I speechless by the corpse; at last I 
forced a wild laugh, and cried, ‘ no 
more tales from the wood now, my 
friend!’ I drew him into the thicket 
with his face upwards! The eyes stood 
stiff, and staring upon me. I was.se~ 
rious enough, and silent too. The 
feeling of solitude began to press grie- 
vously upon my soul. 

“ Up till this, time I had been ac~ 
customed to rail at the over severity of 
my destiny ; now I had done some- 
thing which was not yet punished. 
An hour before, no man could have 
persuaded me that there existed a be< 
ing more wretched than myself. Now 
I began to envy myself for what even 
then I had been. 

“* The idea of God’s justice never 
came into my mind ; but I remember a 
bewildered vision of ropes, and swords, 
and the dying agonies of a child-mur- 
deress, which I had witnessed when a 
boy. A certain dim and fearful idea 
lay upon my thoughts that my life was 
forfeit. I cannot recollect every thing. 
I wished that Horn were yet alive. I 
forced myself to call up all the evil 
the dead man had done when in life, 
but my memory was sadly gone. 
Scarcely could I recollect one of all 
those thousand circumstances, which a 
quarter of an hour before had been 
sufered to blow my wrath into phren- 
zy. I could not conceive how or why 
I had become a murderer. 

‘** I was still standing beside the 
corpse,—I might have stood there for- 
ever,—when 1 heard the crack of @ 
whip, and the creaking of a fruit wag- 
gon passing through the wood. The 
spot where I had done the deed was 
scarcely a hundred yards from the 

eat path. I must look to my safety. 

“IT bounded like a wild deer into 
the depths of the wood ; but while I 
was in my race, it struck me that the 
deceased used to have a watch. In 
order to pass the barriers, I had need 
of money, and yet scarcely could I 
muster up courage to approach the 
place of blood. Then I thought for a. 
momentof thedevil, and, I believe, con- 
fusedly, of the omnipresence of God. 
I called up all my ness, and strode 
towards the spot, resolved to dare earth 
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and hell tothe combat. I found what 
I had , and a dollar or two 
besides, in a green silk purse. At first 
I took all, but a sudden thought seized 
me.—It was neither that I feared, nor 
that I was ashamed to add another 
crime to murder. Nevertheless, so it 
was, I threw back the watch and half 
the silver. I wished to consider my- 


self as the nal enemy, not as the 
robber of the slain. 
« Again I rushed towards the depths 


of the forest. I knew that the wood 
extended for four German miles* 
northwards, and there bordered. upon 
the frontier. Till the sun was high 
in heaven I ran on breathless. The 
swiftness of my flight had weakened 
the force of my conscience, but the 
moment I laid myself down upon the 
grass, it awoke in all its vigour. A 
thousand dismal forms floated before 
my eyes; a thousand knives of despair 
and agony were in my breast. Be- 
tween a life of restless fear, and a vio- 
lent death, the alternative was fearful, 
but choose I must. I had not the 
heart to leave the world by self-rmur- 
der, yet scarcely could I bear the idea 
of remaining in it. Hesitating be- 
tween the certain miseries of life, and 


the untried terrors of eternity, alike y' 


unwilling to live and to die, the sixth 
hour of my flight passed over my head 
—an hour full of wretchedness, such 
as no man can utter, such as God him- 
self in mercy will spare to me—even 
to me, upon the 

** Again I started on my feet. I 
drew my hat over my eyes, as if not 
being able to look lif nature in 
the face, and was rushing instinctive- 
ly along the line of a small foot-path, 
which drew me into the very heart of 
the wilderness, when a rough stern 
voice immediately in front of me cried, 
* Halt!’ The voice was close to me, 
for I had forgotten myself, and had 
never looked a yard me duri 
the whole race. I lifted my eyes, an 
saw a tall savage-looking man advanc- 

towards me, with a ponderous club 

in his hand. His figure was of gigan- 
tic size, so at least I thought, on m 
first alarm ; his skin was of a dar 
mulatto yellow, in which the white of 
hiis fierce eyes stood fearfully promi- 
nent. Instead of a girdle, he had a 
piece of sail-cloth twisted over his 
green woollen coat, and in it I sawa 





* Nearly twenty, English measure. 


broad bare butcher’s knife, and a piss 
tol. The summons was repeated, and 
a strong arm held me fast. The soung 
of'a human voice had terrified me,—buyt 
the sight of an evil-doer gave me heart 
again. In my condition, I had reason 
to fear a good man, but none at all to 
tremble before a ruffian. 

** * Whom have we here?’ said the 
apparition. 


***Such another as yourself,’ wag 


my answer—‘ that is, if your looks 
don’t — you.’ 

««* There is no passage this way, 
Whom seek ye here?’ * 

«* « By what right do you ask ?” re, 
turned I boldly. The man considera 
ed me leisurely twice, from the feet up 
to the head. It seemed as if he were 
comparing my figure with his own, 
and my answer with my figure—— 

** «You speak as stoutly as a beggar,’ 
said he at last. ’ ‘ 

** «That may be——I was one yess 
terday.’ 

* The man smiled———‘ One would 
swear,’ cried he, ‘ you were not much 
better than one to-day.’ 

** ¢ Something worse, friend—I must 
on.” 

** Softly, friend. What hurries 
ou? Is your time so very precious?’ 

** I considered with myself for amos 


ment. I know not how the words. 


came to the tip of my tongue.  ‘ Life 
is short,’ said I at last, ‘ and hell is 
eternal.’ 

** He looked steadily upon me. ‘May 
I be d——-d,’ said he, ‘ if you have 
not rubbed shoulders with the gallows 
ere now.’ 

**Tt may be so. Farewell, till we 
meet again comrade.’ 

“<¢ Stop comrade,’-shouted the man: 
He pulled a tin flask from his pouch, 
took a hearty pull of it, and handed it 
to me. My flight and my anguish 
had exhausted m amit, and al) 
this day nothing passed my lips, 
Already I was afraid I might faint m 
the wilderness, for there was no place 
of refreshment within many miles 
me. Judge how gladly I accepted his 
offer. New strength rushed with the 
liquor into my limbs—with that, fresh 
courage into my heart, and hope and 
love of life. I began to believe that 
I might not be forever wretched, sucl 
power was in the welcome 
‘There was something pleasant in find: 
ing myself with a creature of my owl 
stamp. In the state in which I was,} 
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would have p a devil, that I 
t once more have a companion. 
_ & The man stretched himself on the 


I did the like. ‘ Your drink 
ng ie me good,’ said I, ‘ we must 
‘better acquainted.” 
e He jevenk his flint, and lighted his 
pipe. ‘ Are you old in the trade,’ 
said I. 

“ He looked sternly at me,—‘ What 
would you say, friend?’ ‘ Has that 
often been bloody,’ said I, pointing to 
the knife in his girdle. 

“« ¢ Who art thou ?’ cried he fiercely, 
and threw down his pipe. ‘ A mur- 
derer, friend, like yourself——but on- 
ly a beginner.’ He took up his pipe 


et Your home is not hereabouts ?’— 
said he, after a pause. 

* ¢ Some three miles off,’ said I ; ‘ did 
you ever hear of the landlord of the 
Sun at Bielsdorf ?’ 

“ The man sprung up like one pos- 
sessed—‘ What! the poacher Wolf?’ 
cried he hastily. 

« ¢ The same.’ 

“ © Welcome! comrade, welcome !’ 
and give me a shake of thy hand ; this 
is , mine host of the Sun. Year 

day have I sought for thee. I 
know thee well. I know all. I have 
long reckoned upon thee, Wolf.’ 

* ¢ Reckoned on me ?—and where- 
fore ?’ 

“ ¢ The whole country is full of you, 
man; you have had enemies, Wolf ; 

ou have been hardly dealt with. You 
have been made a sacrifice. Your 
treatment has been shameful.’ 

“ Theman waxed warm—‘ What! be- 
cause you shot a pair of boars or stags 
it may be, that the prince feeds here 
on our acorns ; was that a reason for 
chasing you from house and hold, con- 
> you three years _ the or 

making a beggar of you. Is it 
come to this, that a a of less 
worth than a hare? Are we nothing 
better than the beasts of the field, 
brother? and can Wolf endure it? I 
can’t.’ 

 * Who can alter these things ?’ 

“* Ha! that we shall presently see— 

_but tell me, whence come you, and 
what are you about ?’ 

“TI told him my whole story. He 
would not hear me to an end, a 
leaped up, and dragged me along wit 
him. ‘ Come, mine host of the Sun,’ 
said he, ‘now you are ripe, now I 
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have you. I shall look for honour 
from you, Wolf !—follow me.’ 

“* € Whither will you lead me ?’ 

«* « Ask no questions. Follow.’ And 
he pulled ec = a@ giant. 

** We had advanced some quarter of 
a mile. The road was becoming every 
step more thick, wild, and impassable. 
Neither of us spake a word. I was 
roused from my reverie by the whistle 
of my guide. I looked up, and per« 
ceived that we were standing on the 
edge of a rock, which h over a 
deep dark ravine. A second whistle 
answered from the root of the preci+ 
pice, and a ladder rose, as if of its own 
motion, from below. My guide step 
~ upon it, and desired me to await 

is return. ‘I must first tie up the 
hounds,’ said he; ‘ you area stran- 
ger here, and the beasts would tear 
you in pieces.’ 

** Then I was alone upon the rock, 
and I well knew that I wasalone. The 
carelessness of my guide did not escape 
my attention. With a single touch of 
my hand I could pull up the ladder, 
and my flight was secured. I confess 
that I saw this—I began to shudder at 
the precipice below me, and to think 
of that depth from which there is no 
redemption. I resolved upon flight— 
I put my hand to the ladder, but then 
came there to my ear, as if with the 
laughter of devils, ‘ What can a mur- 
derer do?’ and my arm dropt powerless 
by my side. My reckoning was com~ 
shah Murder lay like a rock behind 
me, and barred all retreat for ever. At 
this moment my guide re-appeared and 
bade me come down. I had no longs 
ger any ehoice—I obeyed him. 

“* A few yards from the foot of the 
precipice the ground widened:a little, 
and some huts became visible. In the 
midst of these there was a little piece 
of smooth turf, and — about eigh- 
teen or twenty figures lay scat ae 
round a coal-fire. ‘Here, comrades,’ 
cried m guide, oa A into the 
centre of the group; ‘ here, get u 
and bid the tdieel welcome.’ ~ 

“** Welcome, good landlord,’ cried 
all at once, and crowded around me, 
men and women. Shall I confess it? 
Their joy appeared hearty and honest : 
confidence and respect was in every 
countenance ; one took me by the hand, 
another by the cloak ;—my reception 
was such as might have been expected 
by some old and valued friend. Qur 
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arrival had interrupted le a 
we joined it, and I was compelled to 
edge my new friends in a bumper. 
é meal consisted of game of all 
kinds ; and the bottle, filled with good 
Rhenish, was not allowed to rest for 
an instant. The company seemed to 
be full of affection towards each other, 
and of good-will towards me. 

“ They had made me to sit down be- 
tween two women, and ‘this seemed to 
be considered as a place of honour. I 
expected to find these the refuse of 
their sex, but how great was my as-~ 
tonishment, when I perceived, under 
their coarse garments, two of the most 
beautiful females I had ever seen. 
Margaret, the elder and handsomer of 
the two, was addressed by the name 
of Miss, and might be five-and-twen- 
ty. Her language was free, and her 
looks were still more eloquent. Mary, 
the younger, was married, but her 
husband had treated her cruelly and 
deserted her. Her features were per- 
haps prettier, but she was pale and 
thin, and less striking, on the whole, 
than her fiery neighbour. They both 
endeavoured to please me. Margaret 
was the beauty, but my heart was 
more taken with the womanly gentle 
Mary. 
“* Brother Wolf,’ cried my guide, 
* you see how we live here—with us 
every day is alike—Is it not so, com- 
rades ?’ 


«« « Every day like the present,’ cried: 
all 


ae If you like our way of life,’ con- 
tinued the man, ‘ strike in, be one of 
us-—be our captain. I bear the digni- 
ty for the present, but I will yield it to 
Wolf. Say I right, comrades ?’———A 
hearty ‘ Yes, yes,’ was the answer. 

“« My brain was on fire, wine and 
passion had inflamed my blood. The 
world had thrown me out like a leper 
—here were brotherly welcome, good 
cheer, and honour! -Whatever choice 
I might make, I knew death was be- 
fore me ; but here at least I might sell 
my life dearly. Women had till now 
spurned me,—the smiles of Mary were 
nectar to my soul. ‘I remain with 
you, comrades,’ cried I, loudly and 
firmly, stepping into the midst of the 
nme I ae nw with you, my 

ends, provided you give me m 
me neighbour.’ — They all al 
sented to gratify my wish, and I sat 
down contented, lord of a strumpet, 
and captain of a banditti.” 
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The following part of the history y 
shall entirely omit, for there is no ins 
struction in that which is purely dis. 
gusting. Tlie unhappy, sunk to this 
opeless depth, was obliged to partake 
in all the routine of wickedness ; but 
he was never guilty of a second mur. 
der ; so at least he swore solemnly 
upon the scaffold. 

The fame of this.man spread, in a 
short time, through the whole 
vince. The highways were uns 
nocturnal robberies alarmed the citi. 
zens—the name of Christian Wolf be« 
came the terror of old and young—juss 
tice set every device at work to ensnare 
him—and a premium was set upon his 
head. Yet he was fortunate enough 
to escape every attempt against his per~ 
son, and crafty enough to convert the 
superstition of the peasantry into an 
engine of defence. It was universally 
given out that Wolf »was in | 
with the devil—that his whole band 
were wizards. The province is a re 
mote and ignorant one, and no man 
was very willing to come to close quar- 
ters with the ally of the apostate. 

For a full year did Wolf persist in 
this terrible trade, but at last it began 
to be intolerable to him. The men 
at whose head he had placed himself, 
were not what he had supposed. They 
had received him at first with an exte- 
rior of profusion, but he soon discover- 
ed that they had deceived him.‘ Hun- 
ger and want appeared in the room of 
abundance; he was often obliged to 
venture his life for a booty, which, 
when won, was scarcely sufficient to 
support his existence for a single day. 
The veil of brotherly affection also 
passed away, and beneath it he found 
the lurking paltrinesses of thieves and 
harpies. A large reward had been 
proclaimed for him that should deliver 
Wolf alive into the hands of justice— 
if the discoverer should be one of his 
own gang, a free pardon was promis 
ed in addition—a mighty search for 
the outcast of the earth !—Wolf was 
sensible of his danger. The honour 
of those who were at war with God 
and man seemed but an insufficient 
security for his life. From this time 
his sleep was agony ; wherever he was 
the ghost of suspicion haunted him— 
pursued his steps—watched his Mpa 
—disturbed his dreams. Long silenced 
conscience again raised her voice, and 
slumbering remorse began to awake 
and mingle her terrors in the universal 
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worm of his bosom. His whole hat- 


red was turned from mankind, and 
concentrated upon his own head. He 
gave all nature, and was inexorable 
tis mir f guilt completed his 
is mi of guilt completed hi 
education, and delivered at last his nat- 
yrally excellent understanding from its 
es. He now felt how low he had 
fallen ; sadness took the place of 
phrenzy in his bosom. Cold tears and 
solitary sighs obliterated the past ; for 
him it-no more existed. He 
to hope that he oy yet dare to be 
pr man, for he felt within himself 
the awakening = of being such. 
It may be that Wolf, at this the mo- 
ment of his greatest degradation, was 
nearer the right path than he had ever 
been since he first quitted it. 
- About this time the seven years’ war 
broke out, and the German Princes 
a every = - i me —s 
troops. ‘The unha sha 
some slight hope to himself from i 
circumstances, and at last took courage 
to pen the following letter to his sove- 


reign. 
gn * * * # * 


“ If it be not too much for princely 
compassion to descend to such as Chris- 
tian Wolf, give him a hearing. I am 
‘# thief and a murderer—the laws con- 
demn me to death—justice has set all 
her myrmidons in search of me—1 beg 
that I may be itted to-deliver up 
myself. But I bring, at the same time, 
a strange petition to the throne. I 
hate my life, I fear not death, but I 
cannot bear to die without having liv- 
éd. I would live, my prince, in or- 
der to atohe, by my services, for my 
offences. My execution might be an 
example to the world, but not an equi- 
valent for my deeds. I hate the 
Wwretchedhess of guilt, I thirst after 
virtue. I have shewn my power to do 


A arg me to shew my power to 


' © T know that I make an unheard 
of request. My life is forfeit ; it may 
seem absurd for me to state any pre- 
tensions to favour. But I appear not 
in chains and bonds before you—I am 
still free—and fear is the least among 
all the motives of my petition. 

“ It is to mercy that I have fled. I 
have no claim upon justice—if I had, 
I should disdain to bring it forward. 


Yet of one circumstance I might re- 
mind my judges—the period of my 
commenced with that of my 


Vou. III. 
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tion. Had their sentence been 
less severe, perhaps I should have had 
no occasion to be a supplicant to-day. 

“ If you give me my life, it shall be 
dedicated to your service.’ A single 
word in the shall bring me im- 
mediately to your feet. If otherwise 
you have determined—let justice do 
er part—I must do mine. * * 

“ Curistian Wotr.” 

This petition remained without an 
answer ; so did a second and a third, in 
which Wolf begged to be permitted to 
serve as a hussar es the a hope. si 

rince. At last, losing a 
Saailen,) he resolved to fiy from the 
country, and die a brave soldier in the 
service of King Frederick. he: tip 

He gave companions the ; 
and took to his journey. The first day 
brought him -to a country town, 
where he resolved to spend the night. 

The circumstances of the times, the 
commencing war, the oe made 
the officers at every post-doubly vigi« 
lant in observing travellers. ‘The gate« 
keeper of the town had received a par 
ticular command to be attentive. 
appearance of Wolf had something im- 
posing about it, but, at the same time, 
swarthy, terrible, and savage. The 
meagre boney horse he rode, and the 
en and scanty arrangement of 

is apparel, formed a strange contrast 
with a countenance whereon a thou- 
sand fierce passions seemed to lie ex- 
hausted and eongealed, like the dying 
and dead upon a field of battle. The 
gate-keeper started at the strange ap- 

ition. Forty years of experience 

ad made the man, grown gray in his 
office, as sharp-sighted as an eagle in 
detecting offenders.. He im 
bolted his gate and demanded the pass- 
port of Wolf. The fugitive was hows 
ever prepared for this accident ; and 
he drew out, without hesitation, a pass 
which he had taken a few days before 
from a plundered merchant. Still this 
solitary evidence was not able entirel 
to satisfy the scruples of the penotined 
officer. The gate-keeper trusted his 
own eyes rather then the paper, and 
Wolf was compelled to follow him to 
the town-house. 

The chief magistrate of the place 
examined the pass, and declared it to 
be in every respect what it should be. 
It happened that this man was a great 
politiean,—his chief pleasuse ip life 


consisted in conning over a newspaper, 
with a bottle oe before him. 
4 
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The passport shewed forth that its bear- 
er had come from the very centre of the 
seat of war. He. hoped to draw some 
private intelligence from the stranger ; 
and the clerk, who brought back the 
pass, requested Wolf to step in, and 
take a bottle of Mark-brunner with 
Meantime the traveller had remain- 
ed on horseback at the door of the 
town-house, and his oy omy a - 
ance had collected about him half the 
rabble of the place. They looked at 
the horse and his rider by turns,—they 


or goer whispered,—at last it po 


d become a perfect tumult. Un- 
fortunately the animal Wolf rode on 
was a stolen one, and he immediately 
han to fancy that it had been des- 
<ribed in some of the prints. The un- 
expected invitation of the magistrate 
r* i epausoton, ‘ra it 
or gran t the falsity of his pass 
had been detected, and that the invi- 
tation was only a trick for getting hold 
of him alive. A bad conscience stupi- 
fied his faculties—he cla spurs to 
his horse, and gallo off without 

ing any answer to the clerk. 

The sudden flight convinced all 
that had before suspected him. ‘‘ A 
thief, a robber!” was the cry, and the 
whole mob were at his heels. Wolf 
rode for life and death, and he soon 
left his pursuers breathless behind.— 
His deliverance is near ; but a heavy 
hand was upon him—the hour was 
come—unrelenting destiny was there. 

The road he had taken led to no 
outlet, and Wolf was obliged to turn 
round upon his pursuers. 

The of this incident had, in 
the mean time, set the whole town in- 
to an uproar ; every road was blockad- 
ed, and a whole host of enemies came 
forth to myn ~ He me out 
a pistol ; the crowd yields ; he begins 
to make a way for himself through 
their ranks. 

‘* The first that lays a finger on me 
—dies,” shouted Wolf, holding out 
his pistol. Fear produced an univer- 
sal pause. But a firm old soldier 
seized him from behind, and mastered 
the hand which held the weapon. He 
knocks the peel from his grasp ; the 
disarmed Wolf is instantly dragged 
from his horse, and borne in triumph 
back to the town-house. 

** Who are you?” said the magis- 
trate, in a stern and brutal tone, 

** One who is resolyed to answer no 


Christian Wolf. 
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questions, unless they be more civilly 
ut.” 

ue Who are you, sir?” dics 

** What I said I was. I have tras 
velled through all Germany, and never 
found oppression till now.’ ' 

** Your sudden flight excites sus. 
picion against you. Why fled you?” 

** Because I was weary of being 
mocked by your rabble.” 

“* You threatened to ferry Poids 

** My pistol was not | Sy 
aundea and found no ball. = 
** Why do you carry such wea, 
ns ?” 

** Because I have property with me, 
and I have heard a great deal of one 
Wolf that haunts in the woods here.” 

** Your answers prove your courage, 
but not your honesty, friend. I allow 
you till morning. Perhaps you will 
then s the truth.” 

“ T have already said all.” 

“* Take him to the tower.” 

** To the tower ?—I beg you would 
consider, sir. There is justice in the 
country, and I will demand satisfac. 
tion at your hands.” ' 

“‘ I shall give you satisfaction, 
friend, so soon as you find justice on 
your side,” 

Next morning the magistrate began 
to suspect that, after all, the stranger 
might be an honest man, and that high 
words might have no effect in making 
him alter his tone. He was half in- 
clined to think that the best way 
might be to let him go. He called 
together the councillors, however, and 
sent for the prisoner. 

** I hope you will forgive us, if we 
dealt a hardly with you yes- 
terday evening.” 

“* Most willingly, since you ask me 
to do so.” 

“ Our rules are strict, and your 
conduct gave rise to suspicion. I can 
not set you free without departing 
from my duty. Auoenanen are a= 


gainst you. I wish you would say 
something, which might satisfy us of 
your good ter.” 


“¢ And if I should say nothing ?” 

* Then I must send your p 
to Munich, and you must remain here 
till it returns.” 

Wolf was silent for a few minutes, ~ 
and appeared to be much agitated ; he 
then stept close up to the magistrate. 

* Can I be a quarter of an hour 
alone with you?” 

The councillors looked doubtfully 
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“gt'each other ; but the magistrate mo- 
ites to them, and they withdrew. © 

« Now, what will you ?” 

«Your conduct yesterday evening, 
sir, could never have brought me to 

terms, for I despise violence. 
The manner in which you treat me to- 
‘day has filled me with respect for your 
character. I believe you to be an ho- 
le man.” —— 

“‘ What have you to say to me?” 

“« I see you are an honourable man. 
I have long wished to meet with such 
aman. Will you give me your right 
-hand.” 

« What will you, stranger ?” 

“ Your head is gray and venerable. 
You have been long in the world— 
you haye had sorrows too—Is it not 
so?—and they have made you more 
merciful ? 

* Sir, what mean you ?” 

“‘ You are near to eternity—your- 
self will soon have need of compassion 
from God. You will not deny it to 
man. Am I not right? To whom & 

ou su ourself to be speaking ?” 
re What is this ?—you alarm me. 

“Do you not guess the truth >— 
Write to oo rince how you found 
me, and that I have been my own be- 
trayer. May God’s mercy to him be 
ars as his shall be tome. Entreat 
for me, old man—weep for me—my 
name is Wor.” 

* * % * * 
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LETTER TO THE REVEREND PROFES- 
SOR LAUGNER, OCCASIONED BY HIS 
WRITINGS IN- THE KONINGSBERG 
REVIEW. 


By the Banon von LavERWINKEL.* 


SIR, 
My first letter was addressed to one 
who is, like you, a man of genius, a 
clergyman of the Lutheran church, and 
asupporter of the K6ningsberg Review ; 





* Note to the Editor, enclosing the Letter 
of the Baron von Lauerwinkel. 

The excellent letter to Dr Chalmers from 

Idoloclastes, published in Number XIV. of 

your Magazine, recalled to my recollection 

two or somewhat similar ones in a 


meng aero ical work which I have long 
been in the habit of taking in. The occa- 
sion of their composition was this: The 
Koni Review, conducted by the late 
ingenious Mundwerk, was a few years 
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but whom, notwithstanding this triple 
coincidence of character and situation, 
I cannot help esteeming as different a 
person from you as any within the 
circle of my acquaintance. Even in 
the midst of’ error there ‘is something 
about Dr Hammerschlag which claims 
and wins for him the affectionate re- . 
gard of all impartial and dispassionate 
observers. If he commits a fault, there 
is so much appearance of manliness 
and uprightness mingled with the very 
transgression, that no man for a mo- 
ment su it to have had its ori- 
gin elsewhere than in mistake or inad- 
vertence. Heedlessness, rashness, im- 
prudence—these are things of which 
there is no difficulty in supposing him 
to be capable; but there is that in 
every sentence he utters, in every look, 
in every gesture of the ardent Preach- 
er, which carries complete conviction 
to every beholder, that hypocrisy, 
treachery, envy, are strangers to his 
bosom. The admirer of genius, and 
friend of Christianity, who presumed 
to address him. in the language of 
humble expostulation, never doubted 
of success in the endeavour to detach 
him from a confederacy every way un- 





ago very much admired in Germany by nu- 
merous readers, who took delight in seei 
infidel and unpatriotic opinions maintai 
by men of owledged wit and talent. 
as the circumstance may appear, 
it is nevertheless true, that this journal 
numbered among its —— several 
clergymen of the Lutheran church. One of 
these was the late celebrated preacher Ham- 
merschlag, another was Professor = 
ner of the University of Kéningsberg. 
indignation of the zealous and worthy Baron 
of Lauerwinkel was excited by the ai 
rently inexcusable conduct of these he. 
men, and he addressed to each of them a 
letter upon that subject in ‘* Der Durch. 
seher,”” (The Through-looker). The first 
letter I cannot now lay my hands upon, 
having by some accident lost the Number 
of the Miscellany in which it is contained ; 
but I think there is a very considerable like- 
ness between the strain of its admo- 
nition and that of Idoloclastes’ letter to Dr 
Chalmers. The second letter to Professor 
Laugner, the well-known mathematician, 
I “— » ophewrprns and. rn es ae) in 
the hope that you may per j it 
worthy of a place in your Magazine. Those 
who blamed the letter of your correspondent 
as being too keen, will observe that a simi- 
lar cause had already drawn from an author 
of a more phi i Ey at ag 
equal ion ity. remain, Sir, 
it obedien t servant, “ 1. S. 
Cambridge, dug. 1, 1818. . 











back it with erqunente more convinc- 

in the public pages of this 
Miscellany, had been willing to adduce. 
T address you, Reverend Sir, neither for 
the same purpose, nor with the same 
My object is not to withdraw 


holy mysteries and sublime 
Soa, at one period of your life, 
— own desire, and with every 
circumstance of awful solemnity, set a~ 
part to be the minister and the defender. 
Such a wish were foolish, and doubt- 
less; at this time of day, such an at~- 
were fruitless. Nevertheless 
intentions are friendly ; and if you 
will listen to my words, I trust you 
shall have no — to complain of 
them as disrespectful. 

No man can be less inclined than I 
am to refuse either to old age or to ge- 
nius, the natural and fitting homage of 
reverence. Uniting, as you do, in one 
person, two claims so powerful, it is fair 
that you should expect to receive hon- 
our, even from those of your contem- 
poraries, who may singgreve of the 
purposes to which you have rendered 
your high character subservient. But, 
sir, if, in the eyes of the posterity that 
are hereafter to judge of all your merits, 
it should appear that you perverted 
your genius, by rendering it the en- 

ine of corruption among those who 
bowed to its pre-eminence, or that you 
abused the dignity of your hoary head 
by venting, under its authority, the 
accents not of gravity but of derision, 
not of truth but of vanity, expect not 
that their forbearance be as great 
as mine, or that the grave shall afford 
you the same protection, which you 
now receive from the partiality, or, it 
may be, from the pity of the living. 

The facts on which the world grounds 
its censure of your conduct and char- 
acter are few and simple; they are 
not denied, nay, scareely is their force 
palliated, even by your warmest friends; 
and your enemies, if you’ have any, 
can be under no temptation either to 
mis-state their nature, or to exaggerate 


the inferences to which they must so 
indubitably lead. In early life you 
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devoted yourself to the holy ‘offices af 


the ministry, pledged yourself b 
— of we nad ‘odjueration toi 
a faithful servant of Christ, and re 
ceived from the authority of your ny» 
tional church, that sacred and dignified 
station to which you appeared so ye. 
hemently to aspire. You executed for 
some years the laborious but most te 
spectable functions.of a parish priesps 
ou expounded the Scriptures.; you 
ent words and direction to: devout: 
souls in prayer; you visited the sick 
and the afflicted; you baptized chil. 
dren in the name of the Triune Ged. 
head, and imposed awful vows on the 
heads of their parents ; you took into’ 
your hands the bread and the cup, and 
distributed the symbols of the noblest: 
and the most affecting of all Christian’ 
mysteries, to a simple, remote, and 
pious congregation. It is ible 
that, from the summit of your hd 
tific fame, you look back with some 
contempt to duties apparently so hum» 


ble as these—duties so well performed 
by men who inherit no k of the 
mathematical or geological genius of 


Mr Laugner. Notwithstanding, how. 
ever, your self-complacent cone 
tempt, they are duties which have 
been performed throughout long and 
glorious lives, by men whose genius 
was as much above the measure or the 
comprehension of yours, as your own 
is superior to that of the most plain 
and unpretending among those simple 
rural pastors, whom you, and the sea- 
vants, your brethren, think yourselves 
entitled so thoroughly to despise. Be 
this as it may, however, you quitted 
in a few years your sacred office, and 
ascended, if so it must be called, to 
that of a Mathematical Professor in the 
University of Kéningsberg. Having 
attained to this happy elevation, you 
manifested every possible eagerness to 
banish from the view and recollection 
of the public every trace of your pre- 
vious habits and situation. You dis-.. 
claimed every relic of that character, 
which, in spite, or in ignorance of the 
existence of such men as you, the wis+ 
dom of the Legislature has declared to 
be indelible. From one step to ano 
ther you went on, till at length you 
entered upon that series of most audas 
cious offences, which has called for 
this late and unwelcome, but, I believe, 
unanswerable address. Your support 
of the Kéningsberg Review has not 
been, like that of Hammerschlag; 
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casual and short-lived ; it has been 
steady, and deliberate. You 


long, ‘ 

mingled irrevocably your reputa- 
oe with that of this organ of i li- 
ty: The Te greene: which have the 
most tended to establish your indi- 
vidual: fame have, at the same time, 
such was your imprudence or your 
boldness, been rendered the main and 
most effectual conduits through which 


the poisonous stream of its impiety has 
aot bealatad and diffused. ea 
brethren had jokes, and sarcasms, and 
sneers at will, but you were the chief 
pillar of their rebellious strength, be~ 
cause you alone were to bring argu- 
ment, and demonstration, and philo- 
sophy into the field. The Northern 

iasts might look elsewhere 
for their Diderot and their Voltaire, 
and find, without difficulty, pretension 
to represent knowledge, and smartness 
to represent genius; but in you they 
were proud to discover and to proclaim 
their D’Alembert. You were gratified 
with their uses, and bore your 
honours ron Let us see whether 
the laurel with which they have 
crowned you be a branch of the real 
Daphne, or whether it be not rather a 
twig of that mimic shrub of hell, whose 
leaves, as Dante has assured us, moul- 
der into dust the moment they are 


There can be no occasion for en< 
larging upon ners nae of that 
inconsistenc ween the Clergyman 
and the he which all mo ad- 
mirers, of whatever opinion, acknow- 
ledge, and which I do not imagine it 
will ever suit your own inclinations to 
deny. All that or you can at- 
tempt, is to explain this inconsisten- 
cy, in such a way as may leave, in the 
minds of those to whom the explana- 
tion is addressed, some portion of res- 
pect for the personal character, the 
moral feeling, of the individual who 
has, ex facie, exhibited so Proteus-like 
4 variety in his proceedings. After a 
candid and leisurely consideration of 
the matter, it seems to me that the 
utmost ingenuity of + a advocates 


cannot t more two solu- 
tions. of difficulty. The one is, 
that. the Clergyman was a h ite, 
and embraced the first ible oppor- 
tunity of releasing himself from the 
obligation to preach doctrines which 
his reason never had approved. ‘The 
other is, that the Clergyman was, dur- 
ing the period of his ministration, a 
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sincere believer in the faith which he 
professed, and that the writings which, 
as a Professor and a Reviewer he has 
since given to the world, express opin- 
ions which his mind has embraced in the 
course of subsequent and more mature 
investigations of the Christian system. 
It does not appear to me, I must con- 
fess, that on either of these supposi- 
tions your conduct has been such as 
ight have become an honest, to say 
nothing of a great man... I shall ex~ 
amine, in a very few words, the rival 
theories in the order wherein I have 
mentioned them, that you may know 
precisely on what grounds I found my 
objections to recognise the Angee | of 
any apology which you might e 
your to extract from their admission. 
Between my sentiments,, indeed, 
and those of thepersens who would 
rest their defence of you on the first 
of these suppositions, I cannot expect 
that on any point there should exist 
much harmony ; nor am I ambitious 
that it should be so. The man who 
can undertake for a bit of bread to 
wrap himself in deceit as in a gar- 
ment,—who can sport and dally in 
derision with the most sacred and 
awful feelings of the human soul, 
—who can chuckle with impious sat~ 
isfaction over the success with which 
he imposes on the credulity of the 
simple, and draws to himself, as to 
a rock of security, the wavering, hop- 
ing, and unsuspecting mind,—that 
man, if such there be; is, inasmuch 
as eternity is than time; a 
fouler hypocrite than the most perni- 
cious misereant who ever practised, 
under the mask of kindness, either 
upon the property or the life of his 
fellow-men. 
Excbeis ya wo xéivos Gums &idao rvAncw, 
‘Os x0 erigar perv ntvbes evs Qosoly arro dt Pager. 


Of all that deserve the fervent exe- 
cration of Achilles, none seems to me 
to be so contemptible as the insincere, 
= therefore the mane — 
and ungenerous Clergyman. now 
that yon 0h spurn with indignation 
at the idea of such baseness, stand 
boldly, at whatever risk, on the asser- 
tion that, when you acted as clergy~ 
man, your heart and your ao went 
together. You will not care although 
we should — your intellect to 
have been at period immature ; ~ 
but you will deny with vigour; and I’ 
doubt not with truth, that you were 
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at any time eapable of such solemn 
meanness, such laborious duplicity, 
such consummated and essential pal- 
triness, as must mingle together in 
the heartless bosom of him who is at 
once a sceptic and a priest. 

The second theory is, I make no 
question, the true one. It preserves 
you from the stigma of indelible dis- 
grace, which would follow, beyond all 

ibility of a doubt, the recognition 

of the former ; but even it leaves you, 
unless I be very widely mistaken, with 
a degree of reputation which few will 
envy. The dilemma, has two horns, 
but either of them will gore you. 
It may be admitted without diffi- 
culty, that one who has entered up- 
on the office of the sacred ministry, 
without due knowledge or experience 
of his own capacity for exercising its 
functions, may withdraw himself, with- 
out any imputation on the sincerity of 
his Christian zeal, to some occupation 
for which he feels his nature to be 
more fitted. Those who can appre- 
ciate the services which you have ren- 
dered to the science of your country, 
are not likely’ to regret the change 
that took place in the destination of 
life, or to blame you for follow- 

img, with ready ardour, the voice of 
that powerful genius which addressed 
you from within. You did well, 
then, in leaving the — for the 
chair ; so far our approbation may at- 
tend you ; but, being there, the man- 
ner in which you conducted yourself 
was not, I strongly suspect, such as 
became either what you had been, or 
what you were. Your sentiments 
with regard to religion underwent a 
great and remarkable change. Even 
although no one article had ever been 
detected or recognised as yours, the 
uniform and zealous support which you 
have lent to the Kéningsberg Review, 
leaves no doubt as to that fact upon 
any mind which is capable of balanc- 
ing the weight of moral evidence. 
That one who believed sincerely in 
those doctrines which it is the duty 
of a clergyman to circulate and en- 
force,—that any genuine and ardent 
disciple and follower of Christ,—any 
man who considered the Bible as 
the ‘‘ Book of Life,”—any one who 
rested his hopes of immortality on 
the. promises of the Gospel, and, 
despising the wisdom of man, looked 
only for salvation to the cross of his 
eemer,—that any such person 
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should, for.a period ra 
ould, for.a period of near} twenty 
years, uphold and strengthen the fan? 
and success of such a journal as this 
Review, is a supposition so mo: ; 
that the bare mention of it at once res 
veals to the most obtuse the fulness of 
its absurdity. As well might we be 
lieve that Pascal, or Fenelon, or Bogs 
suet, would have assisted, had 
lived somewhat later, the impious 
manufacturers of the French Encyclo. 
pedia; or that Racine would hays 
— the muse of Athalie, by a. 
— her to mingle her inspirations 
with those which dictated the Pucelle: 
or that Milton would have prom i 
rhymes to clothe the vuigar ri 

of Rochester, or the wittier obscenity 
of Congreve,—as that any grave, de. 
vout, and serious Christian should 
gray beneath the unholy banners of 
this 





$f —~neninipia gente 
Bestemmiatore sempre e mai benedicente,” 
You may prefer, perhaps, that I 
should draw my illustrations from 
philosophers rather than from poets 
and divines. Europe can beast‘of 
many names in your own de 
ment, before the splendour of w 
majesty those of you and all your con< 
temporaries must be contented to grow 
dim. Newton—Locke—and there are 
more behind; but what, when meas 
sured by the standard of these men, 
is Mr Professor Laugner? That they 
were ten thousand times greater men 
than you, is nothing to my present 
purpose. Like you they were philo# 
sophers, and, Reverend Sir, they were. 
Christians. If you do not acknows 
ledge on the instant, that, being as 
they were Christians, they would have 
scorned to render their science or their 
philosophy subservient to the 
of such a journal as this, I abandon 
my argument, and confess that you 
have done right. 

It is wasting words, however,. to 
prove, what is as notorious as the noon- 
day sun, that the Kéningsberg Review 
has all along. been a great 
receptacle of infidelity, and that, there« 
fore, most assuredly, even were there 
no other proof or presumption, its 
principal supporters and advocates are 
not the friends, but the enemies of 
Christianity. These are things which 
it might be difficult to prove to the: 
satisfaction of an old and bigotted geo»: 
metrician ; but which are just as 
known, and as universally admitted, 
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» the world at large, as that the 
nch Encyclopedic spoke the genu- 
ine sentiments of those clever and un- 
men who filled its pages 
with their contributions. I shall not 
scruple to take that for granted which 
ail the world allows ; nor shall I he- 
gitate to state, in a few sentences, why 
it is that I have singled you out from 
a herd of coadjutors, to the chief 
jon of that blame wherein I admit 
all its members are so well entitled 
to have a share. : 

I am so well acquainted with the 
weakness and perversity of the human 
understanding, and I have so much 
sympathy with the mysterious suffer- 
ings to which its self-sufficiency ex- 

it, that I shall say nothing a- 
gainst the possibility of an ardent and 
ingenious, even @ generous mind, 
working itself into the uncertain 
anguish of infidelity. That this mind 
should be that of one who had for- 
merly exercised the functions of a 
Christian priest, is also possible ; that 
circumstance would however add, be- 
yond all doubt, a keener pang to the 
self-inflicted torments of the generous 
sceptic. These torments he would 
have no ambition to see partaken of 
by others. In the midst of his own 
uncertainty, he would still rs: a 
feeling of no ordinary respect for the 
salutary influence which the Gospel 
exerts over the moral feelings and ha- 
bits of those who bow to its authority. 
He would not forget in a moment all 
those scenes of human misery wherein 
he had seen, while yet a minister of 
Christ, the poor man and the afflicted 

ing and finding consolation in his 
Bible. He would not easily or hastil 
banish from his recollection the mee 
resignation of the suffering, or the 
holy confidence of the dying, Chris- 
tian. He would say to himself, in the 
words of the poet,— 

« Where ignorance is bliss, 

Tis folly to be wise.” 


He would bury the secret of his doubt 
within, and not seek to take from less 
active or less sagacious minds, that 
stay and strong-hold of security which 
he himself had once recommended, 
and which now, with all his added 
pam he tom -¢ feel mr mae 
incapable of worthil ing. The 
generous infidel would be far above 
coveting the paltry triumphs of a pro- 
selyte-maker, where he knows that ev- 
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ery convert must be robbed and plun- 
dered by his apostle. Lamenting, it 
is probable, the change in himself, or 
feeling, at least, that, to minds less 
cultivated than his own, a similar 
change might be fatal,—he would scorn 
to gather food for his vanity at the 
expense of the virtue or the happiness 
of others. He might not be able to 
oreneee prt difficulties he had start- 

: year ear might over 
his head, and find hiss cad nal him 
~— the same restless, unsatisfied, and 

oubting man. He might never again 
recover the sure Senta the Chris- 
tian, and be as he has been in times 
rg But in all his doubts, and all 

is perplexities, there would haunt 
him a shadow of reverence for th 
pure faith which he had deserted, and 
of love for those with whom of old his 
prayers and praises had been mingled. 
His soul, his feeling soul, would be 
filled with solemn thoughts: he would 
be a sorrowful, at the least he would 
be a silent sceptic. 

By some of a cold unfeeling tem- 
perament, thoughts and sentiments 
such as these might, indeed, be reject~ 
ed as womanish and unwise. I can con- 
ceive the existence of an honest, heavy, 
dogged understanding, which, having 
once got rid of Christianity, might 
look upon it as a matter of right, and 
even duty, to endeavour to extend the 
benefits of so blessed an emancipation, 
—which, to scruples from within, or 
reproaches from without, might find 
alike an answer and a defence in the 
old maxim of the Stagyrite, “ «ugsw 
array Qirow sour weorimay env aArndssay,” 
Such a mind as this might perhaps 
dictate a grave treatise, in which, on 
grounds of metaphysical or historical 
argument, the authority of the Chris- 
tian revelation might & calmly and 
disapssionately denied. I can suppose 
it possible that such a man might 
come to reason against Christianity in 
the manner of a Mendelsohn or a Spi- 
nosa; but I cannot for a moment 
sympathize with any feelings which 
might induce him to become an infi- 
del writer of the school of Voltaire or 
Gibbon, or, to come nearer home, of 
Pigault le Brun and the K6ningsberg 
Review. 

There may, I must confess, appear 
to be something not. unlike absurdity 
in describing to Professor Laugner, 
what has been the method of attacking 
Christianity adopted by that once au- 
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tocratical journal, to the establishment 
of whose eee — ey 
largely contribute. oni 
Review has never said boldly all tent 
didly—“‘ the religion of the Bible is 
founded upon fables ;” nay, it has even 
rebuked at times some writers (such 
as the puling and contemptible Kot- 
zébue), who are so indiscreet:as to ex- 
press, without cloak or eircumlocu- 
tion, dogmas, for the reception of 
which the majority of readers are as 
yet so imperfectly prepared. The 
characteristic prudence of our nation 
has been sufficient to e the Re- 
view from the scandal of open and 
undisguised b. my. Its conduct- 
ots sought and abd’ gratification for 
their vanity, in being able slyly to in- 
sinuate, and widely to disseminate, 
what wanted courage to avow. 
Every man of common sense rises 
from the perusal of a number of their 
journal with the most perfect convic- 
tion and certainty that he has been 
reading the writings of men, who are 
not only infidels themselves, but using 
what they conceive, justly or unjustly, 
—it is no matter which,—to be the 
most efficacious means of rendering 
their readers infidels. There are many 
avowed infidels in Germany. Did any 
one of me ever ees a bot os K6- 
ningsberg Review, his unbelief has its 
firmest and most faithful ally? Thank 
God, there are many more sincere and 
rational Christiens in Germany: Did 
any one of them ever doubt,—does 
any one of them at this moment hesi- 
tate to express his thorough belief, 
that this journal is, and has always 
been, a skulking and insidious, but a 
skilful and an unwearied partizan of 
the same rebel host which once sent 
forth more fearless, but not more af- 
fectionate, champions in the ms 
of Hume, Voltaire, Gibbon, Condor- 
eet, Diderot, and La Clos. 

Iam not so fond of writing as to 
waste many words upon what you and 
all men perketly understand. 
I repeat, and I think few out of your 
own crew or, circle will hesitate to a- 
gree with me, that one who had been 
a sincere yt ws dubs be oo Cler- 
gyman, w c own sen- 
timents might have un , could 
never be excusable in rendering him- 


self the aider and ‘abettor of a set of 

cunning, re eongerne A peer sm 

J . > ti s ant . t oO: 

Tirisdey. There is no sophistry 
3 


Letter to the Rev. Professor Laugner. 






which can palliate or conceal his x 
It must stand in eternal 
with his dishonoured name, that te 
conducted himself not with the op 
valour of a generous foe, but with 
bitterness and the rancour of a 
and envious renegado. Some apolog 
might indeed be offered, perhaps ats 
cepted, from him, had his acy been 
shared only by spirits of the nobler 
order,—by men whose private purity, 
worth, and gentleness, might be sup. 
posed capable of covering, from par 
tial eyes, the enormity of” their publi 
offences, or even of making fond 
friends careless whither they should 
follow them. Even this faint a 
cannot, alas! be yours. You are at 
no loss to guess what I mean. To 
other ears I shall hereafter speak more 
plainly. It is sufficient, in the mea 
time, to whisper into yours, that such 
names as Laugner and Mundwerk 
can gain nothing but disgrace from 
being joined with those of certain tunes 
ful advocates of lewdness—still more 
with those of certain most abject, 
crouching, and plebeian profli 
whose object and ambition it is to 
cultivate in the loose soil of the vul- 


gar spirit (where alone their mini 
tions could be wittingly admit 
the congenial and fraternal plants 
irreligion, immorality, and sedition, » 
The Friends and Disciples of your 
Review will doubtless exclaim’ that 
these are hard words, and cry shame 
upon him that has employed them. 
Of all the strange phenomena which 
human inconsistency has ever exposé 
to the gaze of the curious, one of the 
most amusing and absurd is the exs 
treme aversion to being attacked, ma 
nifested on many remarkable occi 
sions by persons who have spent the 
greater part of their own lives in 
attacking others. The Cyclopes, who 
arrayed your Review for the coms 
bat, were lavish of their spears. and 
darts, but they neither tempered the 
buckler, nor dipt the chanpice 
Lethe. He is skilful in the 
of offensive warfare, but approach, a 
he lies every where open to a wound 
It is not, however, till his arms. 
thrown down, that his defencelessne 
can be pitied, and his cry for ; 
heard. You must be content, in one 
word, in spite of all your rep 






and all your indignation, to gather # 
ye have sown. 2 
The Friends and Disciples of Chti# 
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ity have no reason to be chary in 
their attacks on you. Through them 
chiefly have their cause and their 
been assaulted. The adver- 
gries that durst not advance boldly 
to the celestial citadel, were unwearied 
in plying, with every engine of oblo- 
quy, those whose business and glory it 
was to be the defenders of the outposts. 
It was no difficult matter to under- 
stand your wearisome cant about Mis- 
sionaries, Enthusiasts, Bigots, and 
High-churchmen. It was or to feel 
‘and it was meant that it should be so 

e cause of your real aversion, an 
your pretend contempt, for every as- 
sociation and every institution which 
your knowledge or your fears repre- 
sented as powerful and zealous on the 
side you hhated. I admit that your 
talents are great, but I cannot say 
that they are at all of that majestic 
order whose privilege it is to inspire 
reverence. Even your ridicule is, I 
think, a feeble weapon: upon the 
whole, you are not, except in in- 
tention, very formidable enemies of 
Christianity among men of sense and 
education. But tame as your ridicule 
is, the literature of our country has long 
been poor in mirth ; and people laugh- 
ed at your jokes chiefly use they 
were printed, just as that witticism 
may be sufficient to set a Court of Jus- 
tice in a roar, which would scarcely 
provoke a single simper if uttered in a 
street or -in a tavern. This engine 
you directed upon us with unceasing 
vigour; and even now, after some 
pretty severe lessons which you have 
got, you cannot forbear from levelling 
it ever and anon against the same fa~ 
vourite marks. Be assured, you have 
at least succeeded in stirring up the 
wrath of a foe who will give stroke 
for stroke-—who will watch every 
sally from the rebellious gate, and 
compel the aggressor to retire howling 
to his concealment. 

You pereeive, Reverend Sir, that 
though my letter is addressed to you, it 
is in fact the common property of all 
your coadjutors. I am extreme y sorry 
that I should have been compelled to 
make your name so prominent ; for, ex- 
cepting Mr Mundwerk himself, there 
is none of all the avowed or suspected 
supporters of the Kéningsberg Review 

whom I, in common with the rest 

of the world, entertain so genuine a 

respect as for you. Could I ‘hope that 

Wen : have spoken might have 
OL. iil, 












































any tendency to excite in you, or in 
him, a little calm reflection, with re- 
gard to the use which you both have 
made of your learning and your 
nius,—could I hope that you might 
rceive your errors, and resolve no 
onger to do evil, what satisfaction 
should be mine! The Religion whose 
cause I advocate is full of mildness, 
hope, agd consolation. There are no 
offences which it pronounces to be 
irretrievable—no sinners to whom it 
does not offer pardon.—“ Peace, peace 
to him that is far off, and to him that 
is near, saith the Lord.”——Believe me 
to be, Sir, with much admiration and 
much regret, your most obedient hum- 
ble servant, 
FReveRIcK Baron v. LavERWINKEL. 
Osmanstadt, June 1808. 
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SUMMARY VIEW OF THE STATISTICS 
AND EXISTING COMMERCE OF THE 
PRINCIPAL SHORES OF THE PACI= 
FIC OCEAN.” 


Iw our last Number we took occasion 
to insert a short account of the Span- 
ish Philippine Islands, with which we 
had been favoured by Captain M‘Kon- 
ochie, and which had been sent to him 
by a geritlemen long a resident at Man- 
ila, for his assistance in the composi- 
tion of the work, the somewhat ample 
title of which we recite below. We 
now pro to give the public an ac~ 
count of this work itself, premisin 
however, that we shall attempt li 
more than a mere analysis of its prin- 
cipal contents ; the nature of its pre- 
tensions being such, our readers will 
see, as to supersede, very nearly alto- 
gether, the exercise of /iterary criti< 
cism in their review. ‘ 

‘* There are two principal objects,” says 





* A Summary View of the Statistics and 
Existing Commerce of the Principal Shores of 
the Pacific Ocean. With a Sketch of the 
Advantages, political and commercial, which 
would result from the Establishment of a 
Central Free Port within its Limits; and 
also of one in the Southern Atlantic, viz. 
within the Territory of the Cape of Good 
Hope, conferring on this latter, in particu- 


lately on Malta and Gibraltar. By Cap- 
tain M‘Konochie, royal navy. London, 
Richardson ; Edinburgh, Blackwood. Sve. 
pp- 366, a9 
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Captain M. in his Introduction, “* besides gs and degree to which these’ latter 
some others of lesser note, oe ms in ve as yet extended their dorhinion 

i ; and as I am unable adequately its limits. In the second, I on to 
in a title page, however consideration of the benefits which, it would 
I beg leave to prefix to appear to me, would result to this country 
llowing summary exposi- from the establishment of a Colony imone 

them :— of those Islands with which its surface js 
The first is an attempt to fix public at- studded, selecting, of course, a point 
i i i an easy communication may be insti 
our commercial relations, whose with every considerable market within 
xtend to every habitable degree of scope. I further propose, that this p 
Jatitude in our globe, and teem with every be declared a free port to all and every spe 


part 
i uate knowl , in eral, of Commercial views opened b this speculation, 
the various resources, pu ste ps and poli- I add a few Politival conhdereeline in its 
, of this Great Ocean, as it is also em- favour; but of these I shall here only 
ically styled ; and I endeavour to com- quote two,—the expediency of 
accordingly, in the first instance, See rer raise too side of aR 
by a summary digest of the leadi features South American colonies, in the event of 
the Statistics of its principal 3 of their effecting their emancipation, and be 
their means of foreign communication, coming con uently young and ambitions 








whether maritime or overland; and of the states; and of imposing a curb on the pit- 
extent to which these are as yet improved— acy of their Marine, should that pies 
in other words, of the amount of their ex- perate Aa 3 defeat, and attempt to renew 
isting Commerce. My first chapter, then, in the Pacific, those buccaneering scene 
consumed in these details, which I seek which were so long the disgrace and temer 
farther to illustrate, by prefixing a of the Caribbean Sea. " 
eton chart of the whole Ocean, coloured «* Thus far, then, the work proceeds it 
indicate the principal divisions of its the two first chapters ; and with them J com 
the sov powers, whether clude nearly all that on the present occasion 
ative or European, by whose subjects they 1 porgeee 0 oder in relation to the Pe 
y occupied ; thus supplying, at ci 

glance, a distinct idea of the pro- second principal discussion which I would 


ree eee 
i 





sl 


Pacific Ocean, as our readers well think, will be, for the present at least, 
that immense sea, the theatre of much more interesting than the other. 8 
its of Drake, Dampier, and Cook, 1 entitled, * On the policy of 4 

ich, ing north and south even to similar establishment also in the Southen 
ice of either hemisphere, washes Atlantic, (viz. within the territory of the 
eastward the westers shores of Ame- Cape of Good Hope,) and of conferring @ 

i is bounded to the west by that that particularly the privil of died 


i 
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SeiF 
Hg 






Tica > 
continued series of islands, which, commenc- with Lndia, lately bestowe on Malta 
near the south point of the Peninsula of Gibraltar.’ Now, it is im le in 


a 


tschatka, in 51° north latitude, stretches Introduction to enter into the entire 
thence in a line nearly south as far as 43° ment which I have adduced in its 

$ its extreme groups forming that di- favour of this whole proposal, that indeed 
vision of our globe to which some modern is of an extent and variety, to which Tem 
sven. the name of Aus- only now generally allude; but there isa 
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geographers have given 
tralasia. Thus defined, the Pacific is com- primary recommendation of at least the last 
terminous with the I and Atlantic clause of it, which I can here venture to 






ndian 
comprises, within its limits, the tail, prefacing it, however, with some 
of Chili, Peru, New Gre- necessary explanation, It will be. 
the knowledge, then, of all 
readers, that ever since we were 
of transmarine Colonies, it has been & pti 
ciple rigidly maintained in our policy te- 
Malay, or Oriental i 3 specting them, to oblige their produce to 
repair first to England as to a great em 
ewhat strongly characterised in our text porium, whence, after first paying’! 
, ; i duty, and then receiving a portion of 
_Jations,” contains undoubtedly many ob- gin as a drawback, it finds its. 
i i market. This “passage 
England is familiarly called the transit 
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Oceans, 
Spanish provinces of Chili, 


i 
| , : 
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Settlem: 
the Japanese and Loo-Choo Islands; the 
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; and the excess of the im- 
above the drawback is equally 
name of the transit duty. 
East Indian produce, this 
confined exclusively to 
that port alone possessing the 
ight of trading to our Indian possessions ; 

ight was, some few years ago, ex- 

inci ing yet main- 

i pidlery. England. 
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terranean from the necessi taking En- 

hee ony, all ths gexts of whieh 
yy most remote from the direct track ; (an 
inconvenience which was enabling = 
merchants, particularly the subjects of the 
United States, to undersell them at every 
point ;) he concluded by moving, that the 
same privilege of direct trade with India, 
form’ 
than 


z 


conceded to other domestic ports 
London, should now also be extended 

to Malta and Gibraltar; in other words, 
that transit through them should be made 


equivalent, in all , to transit through 
any port in Eng’ The motion 
almost unani » was carried through 


the legislative enactment, 
and the corresponding statute now stands 
on the record as law. 

feb, chem san: Soo. tacts, an woide. § 

9 pri facie, the contai 

Bef date of te eg ya 
chapter of this work, the pro » namely, 
SG ccmel thie ‘oan ptivllege tléc to «pos 
within the territory of the Cape of Good 
Hope. 1 argue, that if the English domes- 
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Indian unger yh and I as- 

uence this vety re- 
ae share whatever 2 the 
ps ld any of them with East Indian 
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port St Thomas’. If, then, there was an 
extreme case made out with respect to the 
Mediterranean, it equally, or even in a still 
gl cog ies to these other mar- 

to those, namely, of Buenos Ayres, 
Brazil, Caraccas, New Grenada, Mexico, 
eR hehe gee Deny elegy Heed ar re 
supply of which we might pretend to 
eek ee eee ee 
of Good Hope to the of a transit port. 
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ly free trade, the consequences, I say, to 
ee would gery seem pooh. Ae 
are of a weight importance which can 
only be seen by @ teference to the third 
chapter itself, but which sink every consi- 
deration of mere ition in the su 


of the American mar oreest 

produce, even as in the.comparison. 
“‘ The fourth and ing chapter of 

the whole contains a slight review of those 


merely local and adventitious circumstances, 
which would seem to dictate our sclection 
of the several points, the Society and Sand- 
wich Islands im the Pacific, and Saldanha 
Bay within the territory of the Cape of 
Good Hope in the Southern Atlantic Ocean, 
as the sites of the free ports which it is re- 
dooondingly, sighs seviow of the eqpecieg 
ys a review 

of this latter to become the centre of a great 
Commerce, concludes with a brief recapitu- 
lation of the scope and leading features of 
the whole argument in favour of both mea- 
sures. I shall not, however, anticipate an 

=, discussions in this place. 


Such jbeing the outline of our au- 
thor’s plan, p-) his ~s words, we now 
pr to e most important 
details of the sadcnlitive portion of 
his work, to which the summary view, 
or narrative part, is evidently only sub- 
sidiary and subordinate. 

The first proposal submitted to us, 
as we have seen, is, that we should 
establish one or more central free 
ports inf the Pacific Ocean ; and the 
arguinent by which Captain M. seeks 
to recommend this measure, may thus 
be condensed. Whoever will examine 
the commercial history of the several 
shores of this sea, will readily be sa- 
tisfied that none of them have. ever 
enjoyed the benefits of any mutual or 
neighbouring traffic, although such is, 
unquestionably, the most powerft 
agent in eliciting the mercantile re« 
sources of an infant state, through the 
quick circulation of capital which it 

roduces. Even those points, which 
lieve been either occupied by Europe- 
ans, or are regularly visi $j their 
shipping, have yet only their 
means developed by their intercourse 
with these their remote masters or vis~ 
itants. Even this market has been, 
at the same time, narrowed in every 
instance by some motive or maxim of 
jealous and exclusive policy; while, 
on the other hand, those ions of 
these distant shores which have either 
not been occupied,. or are not regular- 
ly visited by s, have abso- 
Iutely had no principle of improve- 








ment applied to them at all. Their 
savage inhabitants have been rather 
nurtured, in all time past, in the 
habits of rapacity, violence, and de- 
ceit, to which many of them seem na- 
turally mw é prone, by the circum- 
stance of their having been subjected 
to the occasional and incidental sight 
of objects of extreme desire to them, 
but which, if they could not succeed 
in obtaining at the instant by favour 
or fraud, they could have no assurance 
that they would ever again behold. 
Now these several wants of mutual 
and permanent traffic, each of most 
injurious effect to the wealth, morals, 
and happiness of those subjected to 
their operation, are those precisely 
which the proposed establishments 
would altogether obviate. To them 
the merchants and agents of every sev- 
eral point would readily and habitual- 
ly repair, secure of meeting in their 
markets the buyers and sellers, not only 
of every other corner of the Pacific 
itself, but of the Atlantic world also ; 
which latter, on the other hand, in- 
Stead of traversing, as at present, each 
shore of the Pacific themselves, would 
in such case naturally look to these 
emporia alone for their sales and sup- 
plies. The innoyation, accordingly, 
would not only bestow on the several 
shores of the Pacific that contiguous 
traffic which none of them have ever 
enjoyed, but would improve also ma- 
terially their European communica- 
tions. The whole operating, in the 
first place, to their own incalculable 
advantage, and then benefiting, in an 
equal, or even superior degree, that 
great manufacturing and commercial 
empire (Great Britain), whose sub- 
jects would assuredly engross the 
gteater share of the entire carriage 
and agency, whose wares would equal- 
ly supply the principal demand, and 
whose revenue, finally, would be es- 
sentially recruited by even the most 
moderate impost on the whole transit. 
This anticipation would appear so cer- 
tain, it might safely be left, as thus 
stated, in only its most general form ; 
but we may add, that in the work be- 
fore us it is considered in great de- 
tail, and its interest essentially heigh- 
tened by the connexion of its opera- 
tion with a great many local objects 
of pursuit, such as Captain M.’s min- 
ute research into the history and sta- 
tistics of the several shores of the Pa- 
cific has assisted him in discerning, 
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and in the consideration of which hig 
previous summary enables his readerg . 
to accompany him. These, however, 
we can only recommend to the atten. 
tion of mercantile men, our. limits 
will not allow us to enter on them 
ourselves. ¥ 
‘ Captain M.’s second proposal { 
that we should establish ie re fier 
port at Saldanha Bay, within the ter. 
ritory of the Cape of Good Hope, be. 
stowing on it, in particular, the pri. 
vilege of receiving the transit duty on 
Indian importations in British i 
toms, in like manner as was _latel 
conferred on Malta and Gibraltar, 
The arguments adduced in behalf of 
this measure are of a much more 
complex nature than those we have 
just reviewed, and must be stated ac. 
cordingly more at length, particu. 
larly as they lead to conclusions of 
an infinitely more important cast, in- 
volving at least as much of national ag 
of commercial policy in their details, 
The first step of the entire anticipa. 
tion is the probability, or rather cer. 
tainty, that through means of the 
proposed privileges, the trade of the 
Cape of Good Hope with both hemis. 
heres would speedily so increase, as 
that our free port or city within its 
limits, would become a complete em. 
porium of their respective productions ; 
would become, as Captain M. express. 
es it, ** Europe to Asia, and Asia to 
Europe,” uniting at only half the dis. 
tance at which they are themselves 
removed, a variety and assortment of 
the productions of both, such as no 
one point in either could offer the o 
ther. Hence, it is argued, may be de 
duced the positive conclusion, that in 
time, this point would bound the 
culations of both extremities, t 
traders of each being naturally led to 
resort thither for a market both of 
sale and supply, in preference to make 
ing the whole voyage ; the rather, as 
there can be no doubt but that the su- 
perior economy of thus dividing that 
into two portions, of which the resie 
dent merchants of both hemispheres 
would each navigate the half contigu 
ous to their own homes and resources, 
the superior economy, we say, of 
such a division, aided by the quicker 
circulation of capital which it 
occasion, would paring benoe us t 
offer there any species 0 uce, even 
although sad ny with a small transit 
duty, at a rate infinitely cheaper than 
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any for which it could be procured at 
fi extremity, burthened with the 
risk and expenses of so much longer a 
voyage. ‘These deductions may be 
considered as our author’s premises. 
The ideas are not in fact new thus far, 
for they were frequently agitated while 
yet the Cape of Good Hope belonged 
to Holland, and would have been act- 
ed on, we believe, in 1802, had it not 
been for the strenuous interposition of 
the British cabinet, the existing lead- 
er of which, the present Lord Sid- 
mouth, readily foresaw the fatal con- 
sequences of such a measure, if under- 
taken by a rival, to the best interests 
of our trade. Granting them however 
now, and keeping in mind, moreover, 
that the Cape of Good Hope is at pre- 
sent an integral portion of the British 
empire, subject, accordingly, in every 
respect, to our management and con- 
trol, the following is the very inte- 
resting series of conclusions which 
Captain M., in the work before us, 
draws from them : 

1. We should acquire, by means of 
the proposed measure, an immense re- 
venue, levied alike on foreign and do- 
mestic speculation, without calculation 
of drawback, or other material ex- 
pense in collection, and averaging ac- 
cordingly, a nett return to the trea- 
sury, nearly equal to the gross sum le- 
vied on the merchant. 

2. It would bestow on us a sort of 
neutral ground, where all duties and 
obligations would be at least equal, al- 
lowing even we did not choose to give 
our own merchants an advantage, and 
where, accordingly, British capital, in- 
dustry, and enterprise, but too often 
fettered at home by injudicious regu- 
lations, would have full scope and 
play, especially as they would have 
the advantage of pre-occupying the 

d 


3. The political sovereignty of this 
almost exclusive medium of commu- 
nication between the two hemispheres, 
would give us the power of directing 
its whole course by mere financial re- 
gulations. This power, Captain M. 
acknowledges to be of very delicate ad- 
ministration, inasmuch as we must ne- 
ver compromise the general interests of 
‘the port itself for the sake of any mi- 
nute object of revenue or regulation ; 
but its acquisition is at least certain, 
and it snight, he thinks, be judicious- 
ly exercised in encouraging the export 
ef our manufactures, and in sup- 
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rting our East India Company’s 
Chinese trade.* ai > 

4. The comparative proximity 0: 
such a market for chanted preiditaglons, 
he next observes, would encourage the 
merchants of continental Europe to do 
their own work with their own ship- 
ping; and would thus proscribe and 

nally ruin that. carrying trade which 
first aggrandized the Dutch, and is 
now again fostering the maritime re- 
sources of the United States of Ame- 
rica. 

5. The interposition of this market, 
by cutting off all direct communica- 
tion with India, would secure our do- 
minion there, whether we chose to 
colonize it or not. This last measure, 
however, Captain M., as we think, 
somewhat too decidedly recommends, 
arguing that it is called for by a great 
many considerations regarding the in- 
ternal state both of England and In- 
dia, and that it might be done with 
perfect security to ourselves, if we 
foster, as proposed, the resources of the 
Cape of Good Hope, the p: ity of 
that in our hands being, not less a tie 
than a security to these our distant 
possessions. 





* On this last point we differ from our 
author ; we would rather purchase up this 
monopoly altogether, by granting the Com- 
pany a per centage on the transit duty on all 
other Chinese trade. Indeed we think no- 
thing could be conceived more delicate than 
the administration of the power in question 
at all. There is but one p: ive case, 
and that not noticed by Captain M., in 
which we might be reconciled to it, we 
mean its application to that proscription of 
carrying trade, which forms the subject of 
the immediately following sentence in our 
text—But even this would require to be 
very cautiously done. 

4 We could have wished that Captain M., 
for the sake of his own argument, had stu- 
died the historical details on which this por- 
tion of it is founded, with more minute at- 
tention, it could not then have escaped him 
in how much stronger a light he might have 
placed it. As it now stands, we have the 
fortune to concur with both his principal 
conclusions, viz. the expediency of coloniz- 
ing India, bar 9h seeaiy with which such 
@ measure might opted, in concurrence 
with his schemes for teecbiniag the com- 
merce of the Cape of Good Hope: but we 
arrive at them by a series of assumption and 
consequent argument, very different from 
what he has thought proper to employ. 
For instance, we do not think North Ame- 
rica was lost to us exclusively, though the 
taxation bills against which the thunders of 
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6. The sovereignty of so principal a 
medium of communication between 


the two hemispheres, as this port is 
again contemplated, would now further 
bestow on us a i wer 
and influence in » not more found- 


ed on our ability to injure any point 
which might exeite our displeasure, 
than on the habitual good will which 
all would feel Lnuinig the vate, ad 
protecting privileges conferr y 
which, Srould chine constitute the 
foundation of their individual prosper- 
ity. In our author’s own words, “ the 
breasts of all would progressivel 

warm to the port and country whi 





Lord Chatham’s eloquence were directed ; 
neither do we believe that any such peremp- 


tory and ent lesson of moderation 
has been taught us by that catastrophe, as 
would of itself secure to us, ceteris paribus, 
the dominion of India, were it 


colonized ; or still less, that: such. an effort 


could be from any conceivable 
military or political acquired by 
the Cape of Good Hope over it On the 


contrary, we are of opinion that our North 
American colonies were lost to us through 
the operation of a long series of injudicious 
restrictions imposed by us on their trade ge- 
nerally, but particularly on that maintained 
by them wita the French West Indies ;— 
restrictions, the impolicy of enforcing which 
was seen by Sit Robert Walpole, but over- 


looked by Mr Pitt, (Lord Chat- 
ham), thus hi contributed equally 
with others to - the ultimate 


tion—(See Macpherson’s Annals of Com- 
merce, vol. 8. passive, but especially p. p. 
$30—414.) And arguing thence, we w 
infer, that it is the lesson of liberality in our 
mercantile and colonial policy generally, not 
that of mere moderation in minute questions 
of executive control, which is the “ true 
ical instruction to be drawn from this 
of history ;”” and that it is to the gene- 


Ta freedom of trade which Captain M.’s 


impossible. ‘That we would have to look, 
were they to be adopted, for the continued 
affection and allegiance of India, colonized 


past, misunderstood, and almost forgotten 
experience, ior to any control or power of 
control over our Indian empire, which our 


policy might bestow on an ther portion of 
our dommion. And hekis, 0s ce tek, 


¢ have been drawn, a very argu- 
sie fades in favour of the Fae 
in question, but of which our author has al- 


most entirely neglected to avail himself. 


Statistics, &c. of the principal Shores of the Pacific Ocean. 
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still divide their time and their do. 
mestic associations: they 
half our subjects, to whatever othep 
lord the remainder of their fealty 
might incontestibly be duc.” 

7. This power and influence’ will 
however, Captain M. observes n 
always be exactly commeusurate with 
the degree to which the facilities which 
we may afford at this point shall 
be improved, “ will just fall short of 
the unbounded extent to which they 
might be carried by the precise sum 
of competition which these may not 
yet be able to supersede, and by the 

recise deficit of those points in either 

emispheres, which may yet continue 
to have no share in the mutual come 
munication.” Hence he argues, our 
acquisition of this medium, this free 

ort, which we have thus considered 
in so many points of view, would give 
us a strong interest, a very strong ins 
terest in the prosperity of all, thug . 
identified with that of this point, the 
fulcrum, as it were, of this immense 
lever ; an interest rivetted, it is true, 
** by another link than this, for’ the 
revenue arising from the contemplated 
transit of the produce of both hemig- 
pheres, thougii its stores would always 

e equally dependent on the same cis 
cumstance,” but which, he maintains, 
would be quite as‘ strong in war as in 
peace, “ unless we would deem it 
goad policy to lessen our power, dimi- 

ish our influence, and curtail our res 
venue, precisely at the moment when 
their whole united strength may be 
strained to the uttermost to cope with 
the blow levelled at our existence.” At 
this point, accordingly, he proposes, as 
an improvement on his entire scheme, 
that we should adopt, and openly Ge- 
clare our resolution to rescue this pre- 
cious trade from the vacillations even 
of our military policy, by exempting 
it in all time to come, (unless we 8 
occasion, on experiment, to alter our 
policy ; the declarations of such change 

owever to be equally explicit) by eX- 
empting it in every case from that cone 
fiscation of private property, which we 
inflict on all other branches of foreign 
commerce, on every occasion of nations 
al hostility. 


«* Whatever,” he observes, “ may bethe 
advantages of situation, or freedom of trade, 
or moderation of impost, wich we may be 
able to offer at this print, it can never pree 
sume to hope for the monopoly of the 
whole communication between the two be 


















unless we cast into the balance 
ith it this iy ilege also, which we alone 
of all the wor . Without this, 
the principle of its establishment would be 
adopted on other oe other ers 5 
and the sum of benefit which it is lated 
to confer, not merely on ourselves, who 
would be its masters, but on those also who, 
under the shadow of our power, would en- 
joy its peivilges, would be dissi and 
destroyed by the endless jarrings which com- 
ition is ever calculated to excite among 
rival powers. With this high privi’ege, on 
the other hand, there would be no room for 
these sources of contention, these occasions 
of inimical discussion, these pretexts for 
bloodshed and strife. The subjects of all 
ers alike would seek this neutral bound, 
within which war could find no place, and 
the very idea of competition would vanish 
from their minds.” 

«“ 8. If the foregoing reasoning be cor- 
rect,” Captain M. . ** then would 
our acquisition of such a free port as has 
been contemplated be in the very highest 
degree acceptable to every humane mind, of 
whatever co or clime, inasm re as it 
would develope the principle, and illustrate 
the facility, with which we might give up al- 
together the practice of confiscating private 

as an engine of public hostility ; 

as‘it might tempt us accerdingly to the more 

experiment ; and as it would thus 

ip war of half its horrors and miseries, 

it at the same time removed many of 

the temptations which usually excite to its 
renewal®, 





* We wish it were in our power to ex- 
tract the whole (p. 310—329.) in 
ich this portion of the subject is consider- 
ed in the work before us, both as it oan 
ive us a very favourable imen of its 
ie nile cretion, aw it relates 
to a proposal whi iarly excites our 
interest and attention, and to which accord. 
ingly we shall certainly recur, when we shall 
have prepared materials for placing it in the 
point of view it seems to merit. We can- 
not meddle with it howevet now; and must 
content ourselves therefore with this simple 


recommendation of it to our reader’s atten- 


tion, expressing, at the same time, our sur- 
prise at a contemporary criticism of the 
whole work, in the main very favourably 
couched, fant, which senenne S's pestinaier 
Ferrel. s0 onnerenee » that ** free 
should make goods, or some- 

thing very like it.” This is a complete and 
even very gross mistake. The proposal 
really made aa M,, as we have seen, 
is, that free British ports should make free 
goods ; in other words, that if our enemies 
choose to. purchase from us, and thereby be- 
hefit our resources, national and individual, 
equally with their own, they shall, in such 
case, enjoy a. trade, even under their own 
ag rected and sqvuned ta Shete by Bes 
honour and maritime superiority ; o- 
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And lastly, ‘* The measures thus succes- 
sively pro for the otion of our 
commercial and political interest in the Pa- 
cific and Atlantic Ocean, their colonies, and 
the minute and permanent intercourse which 
they would necessarily dccasion with even 
the most remote points ef both hemi 
would facilitate preaching and 
than of Christen Kneciodas Tsamcbent tee 
world, and thus accomplish readily, and 
without pepo that most important ob- 
indeed as the ultimate end of all their la- 
bours, but which it is but too evident to 
even the slightest. examination, their limit- 
éd powers are utterly unable without as- 
sistance te attain.” 

Such are the principal speculations 
contained in this very interesting and 
entertaining little volume, and which 
are illustrated in its pages with consi- 
derable variety of historical anecdote 
and allusion, and their effect further 
heightened by an exceedingly precise 
and perspicuous general arrangement. 


—<—— 


ON THE INFLUENCE OF THE LOVE OF 
FAME ON GENIUS. 


One of the most philosophic writers of 
antiquity, the poet Virgil, has made 
the love of men’s applause a part of the 
highest virtue acknowledged among 
his countrymen—representing the two 
passions, the love of country and the 
thirst of renown, as united even in the 
awful character of the first Brutus, 
and co-operating as the motives of his 
great and unhappy sacrifice. 

Utcunque ferent ea facta minores, 
Vincet. amor patria laudumque immensa 

cupido. 

To our conceptions, certainly there is 
something rep t in the idea of 
making the passion for men’s praise a 
motive of that action, or a principle of 








therwise.they shall go without it 

and shall not even have the privilege of 
complaint, for the result, whatever it be, 
will have been their own choice. Surely 
nothiag would appear more reasonable than 


this, nothing more gratifying to British 
pride than its general ; need we 

, hothiing more ially different than 
its adoption, from any i with 


which, on the contrary, it would totally de- 
feat. It is in fact the cause of belligerent 
direct, not that of neutral carrying trade, 
which is here advocated ; to this last Cap- 
tain M. shews himself peculiarly hostile in 
every part of his work. = - 
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that character. We can bear, we can 
revere the virtue for fy the father 
no s thy, and justify the father 
who ng children to his coun- 
try ; but we should turn from him 
with loathing if he could immolate 
them to his own renown. 
~ "The nature of the sacrifice appears 
sufficiently to condemn this posse, 
as assigning such a motive for such 
an action. But, taking it more large- 
ly, as a sort of general conception of 
the character of Roman patriotism, 
from their philosophic poet, it would 
yield matter of more doubtful and 
curious ys I have no intention 
of pursuing the inquiry. What in- 
terested me at the moment in the pas- 
sage, and induced me to cite it, was 
the singular discrepancy it suggests 
between our conception of the charac- 
ter of Brutus, and that of the Roman 
poet,—implying, as it would seem to 
me, a purer imagination of heroic vir- 
tue received among us than has found 
its place even in the loftiest strains of 
Roman poetry. ; 
I say a purer imagination of heroic 
virtue. We require, in our idea of 
virtue of any kind, more singleness of 
affection, as well as more exaltation. 
We imagine that there existed in the 
mind of the highest Romans, an im- 
age of their country as of a being—a 
power—a Rome deified in deep ot 
sion, and which in deep passion they 
worshi We conceive of their 
patriotism not asa love merely, but 
as’an obedience of duty to highest 
law, and as such it appears to us a 
virtue. I am not now speaking of 
our historical intelligence of their pat- 
riotism, but of its aspect to our imagi- 
nation. That idea, beautiful, august, 
and stern, seems altered in its purity 
the moment there is seen to mingle in 
~it the desire of human applause. 
It is not that we slight the passion 





for praise—the desire to live in the 
voice of men. We acknowledge the 


love of glory as a passion of high and 
generous natures. We do not sepa- 


rate it at all from our general concep- 
tion of the Roman character; only, 
we exclude it from the purest c 

ter and the highest acts of their vir- 
tue. 

Something analagous to this will be 
found in our conception of the same 
passion, as part of the character of 

i 


us. 
~ In our reverent admiration of ge- 
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nius, the love of fame finds no 
We conceive of exalted minds, dwell. 
ing as spirits among men, exempt 
their infirmities, though pete 
and rejoicing in their nature. Fromy 
the intermingled weaknesses, the 
mournful oppressions, the enthr 
passions of our nature, they seem to 
us gloriously free. Free in the puri« 
ty, the power, and the bliss of their 
ethereal being, they seem to us to 
walk in the midst of men as Visitants, 
yet to have their place among them ag 

rothers. I am now speaking of our 
imagination of genius,—not of our 
knowledge or philosophic belief, but 
of that momentary ideal belief which 
is impressed upon our minds duri 
the contemplation of its perfect works, 
Then, while we are held in wonder, 
and strong delight by the power pre« 
sent upon the soul, and by the sense 
of its great creations, what is our 
thought of the mind which gave those 
creations birth? Perhaps there is some 
illusion in our thoughts ; but, if go, 
rather in what they exclude than in 
what they shew. They discover to us 
the human soul in exaltation of 
delight—genius in the height of its 
power—only they do not discover to 
us the whole human being, the man 
in whom that state of power, that 
** access of mind,” must of necessity 
pass away. We believe, then, that at 
times a nature is given to genius high« 
er than our own, in its majesty of un« 
dishonoured power, in its immunity 
from our weaknesses—and we may 
take this feeling as our guide, at least 
to know what the temper of the mind 
may be for the hour while its own 
genius fills it. 

Trusting to this feeling, it may be 
safely said, that we have no conception 
during our admiration of genius in its 
highest acts of power, that it acts un- 
der the desire of fame. It seems to act 
in the delight and glory of its own cons 
ceptions. If the man himself, with his 
: - life, can seem to us, when un 

er the impressions of. that transport, 
to be exempted and lifted up from his 
human passions,—far more must the 
soul in its acts of power, and rejoicing 
in its ideal worlds, be freed from thems 
For. a time, at least, the earth is fore 
saken, and this terrestrial life. Fors 
time the spirit feels its wings, mounts in 
its own region, shapes its path in light, 
and looks solely on the forms that are 
kindred to its own essence. How cap 

Q 
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we imagine that mind, in the very act 
of conceiving and embodying those 
creations which lift us up out of our 
ordinary life, which awaken in 
our souls the sense of their highest 
powers, constrain us from the habit- 
ual temper of our minds, and force 
upon us a momentary conscious- 
ness of exaltation and purity in our- 
selves—how can we imagine that such 
amind should yet be occupied at the 
very time by the working of the pas- 
sions from which it delivers us? Con- 
ceiving in their entire beauty, and 
moulding into material elements those 
wondrous creations, can we believe 
that in that act it has sense for other 
thoughts and other feelings? Can we 
believe, that Homer, — Michael 
lo, Shakspeare, Milton, while 
Seadating within their own souls, 
or in dawning existence, in marble 
under their hands, - in we — 
ing in inspiration thro eir lips, 
dhaee forms of being a embodyings 
of power which have held nations in 
wonder, and impressed a permanent 
spirit on the minds of the people to 
whom they were given,—can we be- 
lieve that those mighty spirits were 
themselves with -emotion, 
not from the grandeur of their ideal 
creations, but from the passions of 
their human life 4 Nhe 

The poet and the mi sculptor 
return from their ideal” cone into 
their human life. They are men once 
more, and they resume the feelings 
and the frailties of men. In their hu- 
man life, and not in their ideal world, 
they find again their love of fame, 
their wishes: and their hopes of im- 
mortal praise. 

Is this frailty, or is it lofty passion ? 
It is human passion at least—a pas- 
sion of that life which binds them 
to their race, not of that which lifts 
them above it. ‘There is a sphere to 
their souls in which their highest 

move, and in which this desire 
no power toact. But they descend 
into the life of men, and feel again the 
sun that shines on that life. No hu- 
man soul is at all times superior to 
the sad realities and necessities of our 
mortal existence. Milton was not al- 
ways rapt in the highest heavens. 
Pure as he was, his life bears many 
an earthly stain. 

What then may be the nature of 
this gratification of renown, this love 
ef glory, to these great minds? It is 

Vou... 
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the acknowledgment of their power, 
They could not chuse, they could not 
endure te close up that power within 
themselves. They must pour it forth 
upon the world. It is not enough to 
them to have felt and known; but 
that which they have felt and known 
they will bring into being. They will 
do so, not for themselves, and that it 
may endure for themselves ; but that it 
may be an enduring power among the 
spirits of other men and other gener- 
ations. They passionately desire that 
their thoughts may not pass away from 
the earth, but that they may live as 
powerful, as full of life, as glowing as 
in the first conception, during endless 
ages. They passionately desire that 
the joy, the greatness, the dilatation 
of thought, the truths which have been 
imparted to them, may have a a- 
nent dwelling on the earth, dhretigh 
them and by their act. It is fit that 
they who felt should perpetuate—that 
they to whom it was given should be- 
stow—and that they should feel that 
what they have received they have not 
suffered to perish. From the depths of 
being which were discovered to them, 
they have brought forth, by their own 
act and power, wealth to their whole 
kind. They feel, that the powers by 
which they were honoured among 
their people—among their race—and 
by which they were made accountable 
to men for a use, have not pow 
wasted in their possession, but that 
they have done work answerable to 
those powers. This assurance, that 
what they have felt and known they 
have given to be felt and known for 
ever, they receive from their fame. 

Such, it is conceived, is the nature 
of the love of fame felt by men of ge- 
nius. It is a ncble feeling, but hav- 
ing intensity of self. ‘The emotion of 
genius, during production, is or ought 
to be purely impersonal. It is in the 
intense feeling of his individual life, 
and of his relations'to men, that aman 
of genius feels his power, after that 
power has been gloriously exercised. 
Whereas he felt it, during his inspi- 
ration, in the might of absolute life, 
and a life without any distinct rela~ 
tions. 

But their fame—the light of their 
glory is something more to such minds 
than an acknowledgment of their 
powers. It is something more tender, 


more endearing. It is felt by them, 


8 


x, 
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their kind. By this they feel, think, 
act, not in individual exertion, but 
as participators in universal exist- 
ence. I do not now of their 
power to bow down spirits of 
others before their own—to make their 
minds a law to the minds of men to 
come—but of the feeling they have of 
@ community with all spirits—of their 
consciousness of living with men by 
one common law. These acts of 
power by which they manifest the 
common nature of men, prepare for 
them a deep-felt consciousness of their 
own kindred with the race of beings 
with whom they share this nature. 
Thus, then, is a deep and might 
sympathy engendered to the poet wi 
his ies, by his acts as a poet. And 
Sam is one him, as an acknow- 
t on their part, an answer to 
this sympathy, as ratifying a commu- 
tual ead ar covenant of human faith 
and feeling, between them. 
Thus it appears difficult to conceive 
that a mind of great genius should be 
indifferent to fame ; and that there 


fame. The Faye ytd beyond the 
tomb can seem absurd only to those 
who know not what constitutes the 
mystery of life. 

It must be apparent, however, that 
there is great of this principle 
becoming ex y injurious in 
minds which have genius, but have 
not, altogether, the very hi t con- 
stitution of ions and powers. 
Minds of the very first order are calm 
in their thoughts of glory. They feel 
a secret possession, en ed in the 
hearts of agg Agnes if ey oe be 
greater t power,—if distem- 
pered sensibilities,—or if those more 

le motives to the desire ¢ fame, 

ich it is needless to speak of, rising 
into str » pervert we nature of the 
ion, then, not only may great 
esky be cast upon life, instead of a 
light of happiness, but the faculty of 
genius i will be disturbed in its 
most acts. Then will the love 
of fame, a restless uneasy feeling, in- 
trude upon and profane the holiest 
acts of its worship. There is, in that 
case, no spirit rejoicing to ascend into 
its native empyreal day, but a man of 
— ms compelling his genius 
to work for purposes not its own,—« 
enslaving hie, noblest ers to the 
passions of his lower li d, like 
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the master of a spell, i 
spirits to work his unworthy 

If the love of fame be subsequeng 
and subordinate to might, and 
out of it, then will it n 
calm ; and being of noble origin, it wil] 
maintain its nobility. If the love of 
fame be paramount, it must be rests 
less and distempered. It is a lower 
principle that has got, by i 
the place of the higher. The ne 
fame as a law of action—is restless, be. 
cause it is an undetermined, fluctua. 
ing, unselfsufficient law. And 
nius, subjected to it, not only 
of its painful and troubled unrest, but 
has also in that subjection the 
and proper pain and self-disturbanee 
of its own dishonour. 

The whole argument is this: vir. 
tue and genius are each, to our con 
ception, a pure and entire affection of 
the soul. To do the acts of either for 
men’s praise destroys their essence, 
I have been led to illustrate this in 
one kind of virtue—heroic patriotism 
—by the accidental recollection of g 
case in which that particular virtue is 
falsely described as capable of acting 
for fame. I have allowed, that a pm 
triotism doing acts of splendid power 
might be blended with the love of 
glory, and it certainly was so, toe 
great extent, in the general Roman 
character. But in their greatest 
those whose patriotism we are nied 
to revere as an awful virtue, the de 
sire of fame, as a part of that patriot 
ism, and a motive of its actions, is not 
to be conceived of. Each alike iss 
pure affection of the soul. Patriotiam. 
is a love of country deified. Genius, 
or the essential affection of genius, is 
a love of beauty and greatness in their 

rfect idea. But each of them, a 

ing a pure affection or passion, must 
have within itself its law of action. 
Hence, to act from the desire of praise 
is necessarily repugnant to the essence 
of each, for that is to accept a law of 
action from the mind of others. In 
neither, then, can the love of fame be 
a constituent part of power. 

So far genius and virtue are alike. 
But there is between them an essen- 
tial difference. Virtue occupies the 
whole life. The virtuous man cal 
never leave his virtue. All his feel 
ings and passions must conform to ‘its 
highest law. And, therefore, what 
is true of him in his highest acts of 
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virtue, is true of him generally and 
absolutely. But murat comes and 
It possesses the mind and leaves 
Hence, the life of the man is by 

no means conformed to the highest 


of genius. In his highest acts of 
toe fis lifted out of passion, to 
which he returns when the act is over. 
Thus the love of fame may be a strong 
passion of his life, though it cannot 
enter into his acts of power. It will 
be a strong passion of his life, for the 
same elements of his nature which 
constitute (in part at least) the power 
of his genius, demand and produce, 
as we have seen, the love of fame. 
They demand it not in the first place 
—but afterw: the genius is 
formed, and the power exerted. The 
love of fame, therefore, is a —— of 
secondary formation—it is the sequel 
to genius—and woe to him in whom 
it precedes genius, or bears an undue 
proportion to its power. The pure 
idea of good, like a good angel slight- 
ed, forsakes him. His sun, light, 
— guide, is gone. He is a 
ve driven by blind and erring for- 
ces, His human hopes, passions, and 
fears, come up into his acts of genius, 
bewildering and defeating them. He 
is subjected to the race whom he ought 
in his power to have uplifted. It is 
possible that, having begun life well 
and purely, he may come to this, if 
the sense of fame becoming an anxious, 
uneasy, fearful, painful passion, or if 
self-adinira tion, growing up, a monster, 
in his heart—oppress, disturb, and 
overpower genius, and bring up among 
its creations feelings that once had no 
place there. 

Let me conclude with a suggestion, 
that in different ages, according to the 
different manners and characters of 
society, there will be a tendency to 
produce a difference upon genius—one 
age, namely, the simple and powerful 
favouring the sublime character of the 


_ love of fame, and another, namely, the 


more artificial and complex irritating 

it into uneasy, anxious, bitter, perni- 

cious action. N. 
I 


STORY OF AN APPARITION. 


MR EDITOR, 
Osszrvine that you have frequently 
introduced into your Miscellany popular 
fables collected from various quarters, 
T send you the following, which I so- 
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lemnly protest is noinvention of mine, 
but a ghost-story of natural growth, 
which I heard in conversation. If 
ae can find room for it, it will pro- 

bly afford more amusement than the 
Welsh superstitions ye published 
some time ago, which were rather 
heavy. I am, yours, &c. A. B. 

About the fall of the leaf, in the 
year 1737, Colonel D. weat to visit his 
friend Mr N. at his country seat in 
the north of England, As this coun- 
try seat was the scene of a very singu- 
lar adventure, it may be proper to 
mention its antiquity and solemnity, 
which were fitted to keep in counte- 
nance the most sombre events. The 
following circumstances were well 
known in the family, and are said to 
have been related by one of its mem- 
bers to a lady much celebrated in the 
literary world, but now deceased. 

Upon arriving at the house of his 
friend, psig D. found there many 

ests, who alread t i 
oF almost all the a erisents:” iis 
chillness of an October evening, and 
the somewhat mournful aspect of na- 
ture, at that season, collected them, at 
an early hour, round the blazing hearth, 
where they thought no better amuse- 
ment could be found than the ancient 
and well approved one of story-telling; 
for which ai mankind sands a 
relish. I do not mean the practice of 
circulating abominable slanders against 
one’s friends, but the harmless, drowsy, 
and good-natured recreation of retail- 
ing wonderful narratives, in which, if 
any ill is spoken, it is generally against 
such as are well able to bear it, name- 
ly, the enemy of mankind, and per- 
sons who, having committed atrocious 
crimes, are supposed, after death, to 
haunt the same spots to which their 
deeds have attached dismal recollec- 
tions. 

While these tales went round, the 
evening darkened apace, and the win- 
dows aoe any longer to contrast on 
small glimmerings of external twilight 
with the bright blaze of the hearth. 
The rustling of withered leaves, casual- 
ly stirred by the wind, is always a me- 
lancholy sound, and, on this occasion, 
lent its aid to the superstitious im- 
pressions which were : gaining force by 
each successive recital of prodigies: 

to 


One member of the famil 
relate a certain tradition, but he.was 
suddenly stopped by their host, who 
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exhibited signs of displeasure, and 
whispered something to him, at the 
same time turning his eyes upon 
Colonel D. The story was according- 
ly broken off, and the company went 
pl py weve their hair standing on 
end ; but so transitory are human im- 
ions, that in a few minutes they 
all recovered their gayety, except 
the Colonel, who was unable to com- 
prehend why any tradition should be 
concealed from him nd reaper 
When they separated to go to sleep, 
he was led by Mr N. (as the reader 
will probably anticipate), to a cham- 
ber at a great distance from the other 
bed-rooms, and which bore evident 
marks of having been newly opened 
up, after remaining long unoccupied. 
In order to dissipate the confined air 
of the place, a large wooden fire had 
been lighted, and the gloomy bed-cur- 
tains were tucked stiffly up in festoons. 
I have not heard whether there was 
in the room or not ; but.gne 
thing is certain, that the room looked 


as as any tapestry could have 
pd ips even if it had been worked 


pe a by Mrs Ann Radeliffe her- 

Romance writers ge’ y deco- 
rate their imaginary walls with all the 
wisdom of Solomon; but, as I am 
unable to vouch for the truth of every 
particular mentioned in this story, I 
mean to relate the circumstances faith- 
fully as they were told me, without 
calling in so wise a man to lend his 
countenance to them. 

Mr N. made apologies to Colonel D. 
for getting. him into an apartment 
which was somewhat uncomfortable, 
and which was now opened only be- 
cause all the rest were already filled. 
With these excuses, and other suitable 
compliments, he bade his guest good 
night, and went away with a good 
deal of seriousness in his countenance, 
leaving the door a-jar behind him. 

Colonel D-——, observing that the 
a was large and cold, and 

t but a small part of the floor was 
covered with carpet, endeavoured to 
shut the door, but found he could on- 
ly close it half way. Some obstacle 
— hinges, or the weight of the 

essing upon the floor, opposed 
his efforts. lagresthalginy ihe el 
with some absurd fancies, he took the 
candle, and looked out. When he saw, 
nothing, except the long passage and 
the vacant apartments beyond, he 
went to bed, leaving the remains of 
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the fire still flickering upon the 
hearth, and mies 3 Son po 
upon the door as it stood half open, 
After the Colonel had lain for , 
long while, ruminating half 
and when the ashes were now near. 
ly extinguished, he saw the figure 
of a woman glide in. No noise 
accompanied her steps. She advan. 
ced to the fire-place, and stood be. 
tween him and the light, with her 
back towards him, so that he could 
not see her features. Upon obseryi 
her dress, he found that it exactly cor. 
responded in appearance with the an. 
cient silk robes represented in the pic. 
tures of English ladies of rank, paint. 
ed three centuries ago. This circum. 
stance filled him with a degree of ter. 
ror which he had never experienced 
before. The stately garniture of times 
long past had a frightful meaning, 
when appearing, as it now did, not 
upon a canvass, but upon a moving 
shape, at midnight. Still endeavour. 
ing to shake off those impressions 
which benumbed him, he raised him. 
self upon his arm, and faintly asked 
‘“‘ who was there?” The phantom 
turned round—approached the bed— 
and fixed her eyes upon him ; so that 
he now beheld a countenance where 
some of the worst passions of the liv. 
ing were blended with the cadaverous 
appearance of the dead. In the midst 
of traits which indicated noble birth 
and station, was seen a look of cruelty 
and perfidy, accompanied with a cer- 
tain smile which ise. even baser 
feelings. The approach of such a face 
near his own, was more than Colonel 
D—— could support; and when he 
rose next morning from a feverish and 
troubled sleep, he could not recollect 
how or when the accursed spectre had. 
departed. When summoned to break- 
fast, he was asked how he had spent 
the night, and he endeavoured to con- 
ceal his agitation by a general answer, 
but took the first opportunity to in- 
form his friend Mr N 
ing recollected a certain piece of buse 
iness which waited him at London, 
he found it impossible to protract his 
visit a single night. Mr N-——— seem- 
ed surprised, and anxiously sought to 
discover whether any thing 
to render him displeased with his re+ 
ception ; but finding that his guest 
was impenetrable, and that his remon- 





strances against his departure were in’ 


vain, he insisted upon shewing Colonel 
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p—— the beauties of his country re- 
sidence, after which he would —. 
tantly bid him farewell. In walking 
round the mansion, Colonel D—— 
was shewn the outside of the tower 
where he had slept, and vowed, men- 
tally, never to enter it again. He was 
next led to a gallery of pictures, where 
Mr N—— took much delight in dis- 
playing a complete series of family 
portraits, reaching back to a very re- 
mote era. Among the oldest, there 
was one of a lady. Colonel D—— 


‘had no sooner got a glimpse of it, than 


he cried out, ‘‘ May I never leave this 
spot, if that is not she.” Mr N—— 
asked whom he meant? ‘“‘ The de- 
testable phantom that stared me out 
of my senses last night ;” and he re- 
lated every particular that had occur- 
red. 





MN , overwhelmed with as- 
tonishment, confessed that, to the 
room where his guest had slept, there 
was attached a certain tradition, point- 
ing it out as having been, at a remote 
period, the scene of murder and in- 
cest. It had long obtained the repute 
of being haunted by the spirit of the 
lady, whose picture was before him ; 
but there were some circumstances in 
her history so atrocious, that her name 
was seldom mentioned in his family, 
and his ancestors had always endea- 
voured as much as possible to draw a 
veil over her memory. 


a 


OF A NATIONAL CHARACTER IN 
LITERATURE. 


Ir would appear, that the pleasure 
we receive from making ourselves ac- 
quainted with the literature ofa people, 
and more especially with their literature 
of imagination, is intimately connect- 
ed with an impression, that in their 
literature we see the picture of their 
minds. Every people has, to our con- 
ception, its own individual character ; 
and in virtue of that character, is the 
interest inspired by their fortunes. 
Even that strong sympathy which 
waits upon the events of life, is not 
sufficient in itself entirely to attract 
us ; and our interest in their history is 
imperfect, except when the distinct in- 
dividual conception of their character 
as a people accompanies the relation. 
Whatever the nature of that interest 
may be which is thus demanded even 
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by our human sympathy, it is far more 
important towards constituting that 
peculiar power which a people hold 
bad b+ a n tion, ph Me mind 

together. Every one who li- 
ed himself with iaterest to the "be 
of a nation’s literature, will, on look- 
ing back to the impressions with which 
he en in it, and to the feelings 
by w he was led on, recognise in 
himself the effect of such a persuasion. 
He will most probably remember, that 
in the works he then read, there seem- 
ed opening up to him, not the mind 
of a new author, but the mind of an- 
other_nation ; that he seemed to make 
himself acquainted with a le of 
whom he had heard, but whom he had 
not known ; that his pleasure was more 
than belonged to the beauty,—as he 
could discern it,—of the works ; that 
their interest and importance were far 
beyond what their intrinsic character 
and kind would justify. He will re- 
collect, that besides the thoughts which 
were unfolded to his intelligence—and 
the a of feeling and passion to his 
sensibi ities—besides the hold on his 
imagination which belonged to the 
events which he had read, and to the 
genius under which perhaps he was 
held captive—that beyond and above 
all these, there was a charm thrown 
over him—a new and strange feeling of 
visiting an unknown land, and of 
standing for the first time among an 
unknown people. What he then felt 
resembled that wild and delightful im- 

ression with which a traveller finds 

imself on a foreign shore, where all 
that he sees is alike strange—with one 
entire power subverts his previous as- 
sociations, and violently, as it were, 
throws open his mind toa sense of new 
existence, and to the apprehension of a 
new world. Insuch a situation, there 
is something that so calls the imagina- 
tive faculty out of the mind into the 
midst of open realities, that even the 
ordinary life of men seems a scene of 
enchantment,—and my, feeling, 
purpose, and desire, are all suspended 
in mere wondering sight. Something, 
faint indeed in comparison, yet assur- 
edly of the same kind, accompanies the 
mind on a ee voyage, visit- 
ing and exploring a new people. 

it is not the digni —the beauty— 
the importance of what it sees, 
alone demands the interest and admi- 
ration of the delighted mind. That 
which is unimportant and common, ik 
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invested with an indescribable charm, 
while that which is re great 
and beautiful, appears in a still more 


gorgeous light over it by our 
own i me. 2 is the sense of 


ing in another region—of behold- 
and knowing another mighty race 
of mankind—that spirit, 


and throws into all B rs life, and 2 
all its appearances, the same power wi 
which nature has endowed the people, 
and the land which she has given to 
be their seat. ‘That spell which holds 
the traveller—by ee pune a 
igh imagination through the paths o 
eteeon fife is granted to the still and 
solitary student when his mind goes 
forth on its adventurous speculation, 
ranging the records of men. To him 
new scenes are disclosed—a new e 
arise. He owns the power of their 
spirit—the very voice of their speech 
is in his ears—and his imagination fills 
itself from their life, from the emotions 
of their bosoms, from their whole 
world of existence. These feelings, in 
more or less force, according to the 
character of the mind, attend upon the 
om cm er and intercourse ip 
through their language, is opened up 
to us with another people. ‘They are 
an essential part of the interest with 
which we pursue such studies, though 
frequently they are not so fully unfold- 
ed or developed, and almost rest in the 
mere strong aT yee impression of com- 
munication held with another people. 
In whatever way, however, such im- 
ion is made, it is very powerful. 
t is one independent altogether of 
literature, ond belengs to the feelings 
with which, as men, we look upon 
men. In literature, it assumes a mo- 
dification especial to the faculties that 
are there in play. It enters with deep 
wer into the imagination, and blends 
itself in subtle combination with the 
subtlest workings of intelligence. The 
itself—the instrument—the 
work and the mirror of the 
mind, invests itself, ially to the 
intellectual thought, with this charac- 
ter, and takes the oe ge | of these 
feelings, It is so directly the voice of 
the mind—it so shapes its subtle be- 
ing, and receives its colours from the 
very breath that gives it forth, that it 
cannot but speak to the mind of the 
mind from which it springs. Fine, 
shadowy, and evanescent, as the mo- 


tions of apprehension are which ac- 
company 


e flow of language through 
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even by imagination ret 
itself—yet, these most faint, li ae 
licate arts of mind answering to mind, 
are all deeply impregnated with this 
great feeling of communion with ano. 
ther race. Let the thoughtful and 
feeling scholar tell—for he only knows 
—how curiously minute these im 
sions are in their blending with lan- 
guage. He knows, indeed, beyond 
what he can tell, how language hag 
discovered to his thought its wonder. 
ful being ; how intimately he has be- 
held its minute intricate structure,— 
how, to intuitive and unconscious ana- 
lysis, to apprehension that seemed a]. 
most fanciful in its exceeding subtlety, 
the properties, relations, and-powers of 
language, its intense, complex, infinite. 
ly divided, and yet comprehensive si 
nificance of mind have been disclosed. 
He knows this far beyond what he can 
tell: he knows it in degrees, which, if 
he were to attempt to speak of them, 
would appear quite illusory and fan- 
tastical. He knows, too, that with 
this extreme metaphysical division of 
the acts of mind in la ‘ 
exists the feeling, strong and entire, 
that this language is the language of 
the mind of another people. 

If it be true, that even in these 
extreme abstractions of intellectual 
thought, there is no separation effec 
ted of this peculiar feeling from the 

rception of language, far less can it 

oaaieel from those stronger, full. 
er, more embodied acts of the mind, 
into which imagination enters in its 
own dimensions, into which sentiment 
and passion infuse their living blood, 
—those acts of the aroused, — 

itated intellect,—those workings 

e moved soul which attend upon the 
creations of the highest arts, and 
all the imaginative literature of 4 
people, upon their eloquence, and their 


cry. 
Phe strong interest of this fe 
of knowing and discerning the mi 
of another people, arises not merely 
out of a precedent knowledge of the 
greatness of that people—it is not the 
offspring of former associations—but 
it arg up at the moment, instinct 
with life of its own, from present dis. 
cernment of their character. The 
mind is not merely satisfying itself im 
acquiring new evidence of what it be- 
lieved before: it is making discovery 


pales [Sept. 
e mind,— inapplicable perhaps “tg 
intellect, and scarcely to be retell 
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of what it did not know—it is creating 
its knowledge by its own momen 
acts—it rehends, discerns, 
the mind which it had never appre- 
hended, eg oe studied before. 
What is this feeling—this interest? 
What is the strong power by which, 
as human beings, we are in the 
lation of individual character ? 
Why are those qualities of the mind, 
which are visibly its own,—those vir- 
tues, powers, which seem to have their 
birth within itself, and to be the liv- 
ing inherent tendencies of its own na- 
ture,—why are these so iarly 
beautiful? What is that c of 2 
native grace that is felt in them all? 
Why, in short, is every manifestation 
of a: unforced, uncontrolled self-de- 
velopement of the soul so ly in- 
teresting? We all know, at least, that 
it is so. And we see, therefore, a 
principle in our nature sufficiently o- 
tive and powerful to explain (if 
the fact be so) the strong interest that 
is felt in discerning and considering 
the native character of a people in their 
native literature. 

If what has now been advanced be 
true, in any thing like the extent to 
which we believe it to be true, we 
have a reason why no access can ever 
be obtained to the wealth of a people’s 
literature in any language but their 
own. All argument for or against the 
cultivation of classical literature is vain 
and idle. If it be of importance that 
we should know who and what the 
Greeks and Romans were, and what 
they did, it is of importance that we 
know their lan . Without that 
knowledge, all else that is worth being 
known is to us dark as night. 

A reason also springs out of this 

tion, much more essential than 
mere difficulties of language, why 
the early study of language is often so 
ive to minds of imagination and 
sensibility? It is because they have 
not yet enough of acquired intelli- 
onlin discern in that la its 
ters of life. intelliga =e 

come to that intelligence, an 
then the’ study of language changes to 

its nature. 

We also ive a reason much 
deeper than lies in our clearer intelli- 
gence merely, why no language can 
ever exert over us the power of our 
own. In none can there be to us such 
oa consciousness and such subtle ap- 

ension of the acts of another mind, 
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as in that which, from the dawning of 
_ nee bay b-naey Manag all the 
thoughts feelings of our own. 

If there be this power in native lan- 
guage and native literature, two ques- 
tions seem to arise, which we may af- 
terwards discuss at some — 
first, What is it that gives such force 
to the principle in our nature now al- 
luded to, our delight in our indivi- 
dual character? And, secondly, How 
are we to estimate the benefit to the 
literature of a le from the influx 
upon them of the literature of another, 
even though that other have far surpass- 
ed them in all intellectual cultivation ? 


a 


REMARKS, BY THE EDITOR OF THE 
HISTORY OF RENFREWSHIRE, ON 
THE LETTER FROM MR J. R. TO SIR 
HENRY STEUART OF ALLANTON, 
BART. 


MR EDITOR, 

By a letter in your Magazine for July 
last, ad to Sir Henry Steuart, 
Bart. and subscribed J. R., I find that 
that gentleman is much “ surprised” 
that I should presume to publish 
(without first asking his permission, I 
suppose), in my account of the house 
of Steuart, a genealogical deduction of 
the Steuarts of Allanton, Coltness, 
Goodtrees, Allanbank, and others, a 
subject, it seems, which he has thought 
fit to interdict to all writers except 
himself. This no doubt is abundan 
dictatorial. But I, on the other hand, 
am surprised that he should not have 
written directly to myself, who am 
alone es for my publication, 
instead of addressing a gentleman who 
has nothing to do with it, although he 
undoubtedly assisted, along with others, 
in furnishing me with the materials 
from which the article is drawn up. 
Moreover, I am surprised, that, when 
Mr J. R. did write, he did not do it 
with greater a , considering the 
lofty pretensions which he makes to 
that necessary qualification in a gene- 
alogist. 

On inquiring of the Honourable Ba- 
ronet, to whom the letter is addressed, 
whether he meant to reply to it, he 
said, ‘“ Certainly not—that about 
twenty years ago he had a genealogical 
dispute with a gentleman now deceas- 
ed—that he then resolved never 
to have another, and haying ever since 
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bog slight, that pn sage: he had not 
ightest intention o departing 
from it on the present occasion.” 

For this reason I feel myself una- 
voidably called upon to offer you a few 
observations on the letter of Mr J. R. 

In the accounts which I have given 
of the many ancient and noble fami- 
lies in the late History of Renfrew- 
shire, authenticity and candour have 
been my principal objects. In all these 
accounts, I have quoted charters, 
where charters were to be found ; and 
I have referred to tradition, or family 
history, where other documents were 
wanting, leaving it to the candid read- 
er to judge for himself, and give or 
withhold his assent, as he might see 
cause, or might feel inclined. What, 
I would ask, is the chief ground on 
which accounts of early ages of almost 
all families rest, when we go back on- 
ly three or four centuries ? Unques- 
tionably tradition ; that is, the narra- 
tives of early annalists, or local and 
domestic historians. How is the de- 
scent of the noble families, for instance, 
of Hamilton, of Douglas, of Cathcart, 
of Ross, and many others, for the 
first two or three hundred years sup- 
ported ? By tradition. How is that of 

alkinshaw, of Whiteford, of Hous- 
ton, of Achirnames, &c. some of them 
for two, and some of them for nearly 
three centuries? By tradition. How 
are the wide chasms in the geneal 
of these, and of almost all ancient fa- 
milies filled up? Still by tradition. I 
mention these few examples in my 
own work, and I could add innume- 
rable instances from the works of 
others, to shew that no genealogist, 
any more than myself, ever dreamed 
of being able to authenticate, by char- 
ters, every link in a chain of ancient 
descent, or that any candid reader ever 
doubted the general truth of a genea- 
logy, because a “ charter, with seals 
appended,” could not in every instance 
be quoted. History, and private me- 
moirs, and local names, and circum- 
stances, are often found, when taken 
together, to furnish as satisfactory 
proofs as charters themselves. If this 
were not the case, what would become 
of the bulky tomes of Archdall and 
Dugdale, of Crawford, of Douglas, or 
of Wood, in respect of the early ages ? 
It is plain, that they would soon be 
—T to the size of a single pamph- 
et. 

There are two circumstances that 


have together concurred in 
ing a want of evidence r 
more early ages of our Scottish 
lies.. The first is the general sweep 
which was made of the archives of 
nation by Edward I. of England, 
his insidious policy to annihilate & 
very remembrance of Scottish inde, 
pendence. The second is the little gt. 
tention that our ancient barons 
to the preservation of their family pa. 
pers. Their charters were their swords, 
“ By these we gained our lands, and 
with these we will defend them,” wag 
their spirited reply to one of the most 
energetic of their monarchs, who made 
inquiry as to their title-deeds, 
anecdote itself is traditionary, and there 
is no direct testimony of it preserved, 
to satisfy the fastidious critic. Evyey 
where families have been fortunate 
enough to preserve some of their most 
ancient charters, it is still a difficult 
task to arrange them in succession, and 
properly to identify the different indi. 
viduals. ‘This must be apparent to 
any one who reads attentively the 
nealogical deductions of the fami 
of the Peers and Barons of Sco 
although given with all the care an 
acuteness of the above-mentioned ge, 
nealogists. 

this Mr J. R. knows as well as] 
do; reap further knows, that there is 
not, in eat mass of genealogies 
recorded in the Renfrewshire History, 
probably half a dozen that are better 
authenticated than the one which he 
has been at so much pains to vilify 
and refute. But he seems to have 
been resolved, at all events, to make 
the attempt, however little creditable 


it might be to himself; for, instead of. 


that fairness and candour to have been 
expected from a gentleman and & 
scholar, on such a subject, we meet 
with little else than captious remarks, 
dogmatical assertions, and vulgar pe- 
tulance ; and, above all, with an over« 
weening self-sufficiency, that pervades 
the whole. 
a logical persecution, set on foot 
before this time, and still kept up, a 
gainst the Honourable Baronet, im @ 
style the most virulent and illiberal, 
and at times even ludicrous, as in the. 
attempt to stigmatise his ancestors for 


the great offence of being cultivators of , 
the Shotts Moors; a district, by the, 
bye, which none of them ever inhae:. 


bited. 


But, sir, how stands the fact? The. 
1 





In fact, it seems to be. 
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Steuarts of Allanton, Coltness, Good- 
frees, Allanbank, and their cadets, I 
must taaintain, are one of “ the most 
ancient and respectable branches of 
the house of Steuart ; and, next to the 
descendants of King Robert II. 
are perhaps the most extensive branc 
of wy great family. Aceording to 
most era are descended 
oon ae ot son of Sir John Steuart 
of Bonkle ; and, according to others, 
from a younger branch of the house 
of Darnley ; either of which origins 
are sufficiently illustrious. I have dis- 
tinctly proved, and by charters too, 
that they have held lands in Lanark- 
shire for more than 400 years back— 
that no fewer than four 
have been conferred on them, and 
three of the number above a century 
ago—that since the above period, they 
have intermarried with some of the 
first families in this kingdom, pro- 
ducing men who, according to the ac- 
inowledgment of Mr J. R. himself, 
“have opened up and e va- 
rious spheres of useful know’ , and 
proved, in many great and public si- 
tuations, eminently serviceable to their 
and their country.” See Mag. 
No XVI. p. 445. 

Having said thus much on the sub- 
ject in general, I shall now proceed, 
shortly, to notice a few instances, in 
which this gentleman has either mis- 
conceived or misrepresented my ac- 
count. Thus, in he continuation of 
the History of Renfrewshire, p. 477, 
—not the eet as Mr J. R. calls 
it,—I have the following note: “* The 
account of the early ages of this most 
extensive branch of the house of 
Steuart is not so fully or correctly 
given, as the editor would have been 
enabled to do, had some very impor- 
tant documents from a respectable 

arrived in time to be intro- 

inte this account.”—On this 
passage Mr J. R. makes the following 
remark {see Mag. No XVI. pp. 438, 
439): “ It is with no small surprise,” 
says he, “ that I this moment have 
perceived, in the appendix to a late 
edition of Crawfurd’s History of Ren- 
frewshire, a new statement of the pe- 
digree of what is there styled ‘ the 
most extensive branch of the house of 
Steuart,’ for it is thus that your fa- 
mily are en &c. &c.; in short, 
all the exp’ nullities which, as I 
Pir ge T had for ever — away.” 
"e <~ of the ludicrous 

ou. IIT. 


self-sufficiency implied in supposing, 
that no one is to to state a 
fact which he has called “ a nullity,” 
I have said ing like what is here 
alleged. I have merely, that the 
family in question is a most extensive, 
that is, a very extensive branch of the 
house of Steuart, which is entirely a 
different thing. To misquote a man 
first, and then to reprehend him for 
saying what he never said, is an old 
but rather a stale trick in controversy, 
which I could scarcely have expected 
Mr J. R. to have been so weak as to 
have had recourse to. 

At the same page, 439, in the foot- 
note, what is quoted from me there does 
not apply to the Steuarts at all, but “ to 
the proprietors of the county of Ren- 
frew,” whom I do not under- 
stand that » on ever was a single 
Steuart of the house of Allanton. 
This trick is pretty nearly of the same 
complexion as be Pp ; ding. . 

Respecting Celtic compoun 
supposed to be connected with the 
conflict of Morningside, Mr J. R. 
asks, with an air of triumph, “‘ what 
would Mr John Pinkerton say, should 
he hear of Celtic compounds framed 


gets into his favourite haunt of the 
Shotts again, in which parish not one 
foot of the places mentioned exist. 
As to Mr Pinkerton, that learned 
writer knows very well, if Mr. J. R. 
does not know, that it is not easy to 
determine at how late a period Celtic 
compounds may have been framed for 
the names of places, and that these 
may have been framed for many pla-~ 
ces, even in the low country, after the 
fourteenth century. . 

At p. 440, Mr J. R. accuses me of 
making a fallacious reference to Ro- 
bertsor": Index to Ancient Charters, 
p- 143. “* Where, I ask,” ‘says he, 
‘‘ in the whole compass of that 4 
or indeed in any part of the work, is 
there the faintest allusion to the va- 
lorous knight,” Sir Allan Steuart of 
Daldowie? But I maintain, that the 
fallacy here lies solely in his own ob- 
jections. Who, let me ask in return, 
ever thought of looking into an index 
for the contents of a charter ? But the 
Index. is quoted to shéw that ‘such a 
charter eristed, and that it was seen; 
and had passed through the hands of 
Mr Robertson, a most accurate man, 
at the time the re 4 was compiled ; 

a 
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and it is immediately added, that it is 
to be found in the possession of either 
the Earl of Glasgow or Lady Loudon, 
as the lands in question belong now 
to one or other of those noble persons. 

is farther made to a memoir 
among the papers of the late 
Mr Geo. Crawfurd, by which it ap- 
pears that he, as well as Mr Robert- 
son, had seen the charter in question ; 
and as they both are writers of charac- 
ter, and both take notice of it without 
any concert with each other, it affords 
the fullest proof of the existence of 
the charter, and, by consequence, of 
Sir Allan Steuart of Daldowie, in 
1893. See Hist. of Renfrewshire, 
p. 470. 

There is a gentleman in Edinburgh, 
by name John Riddel, Esq. advocate, 
su to be an accurate inquirer, 

with whom Mr J. R. is perhaps 
acquainted, who drew up the genealo- 
gy of Lord Ross for my book, see 
p- 513 ; and in that article, this gen- 
tleman very properly makes use of the 
same sort of evidence with respect to 
the Rosses, as indeed is done by all 
genealogists. 

os +” says he, ‘ certainly had fixed 
qciuten in Ayrshire, as woaadls of the 
Morvilles, soon after the middle of the 
twelfth century. Rear es te ype a 

says, that seen @ charter 
nich Richard de Morville, constable of Scot- 
land, * Henrico de Sancto Claro,’ of the 


i 


ginning of Richard de Morville (’s time), 
who succeeded his father, Hugh, in 1162. 
Among the witnesses are, Robertus fillius 
Warnebaldi, the first of the family of Glen- 
cairn, and Godpidus de Ros. Crawfard, 
the author of this history, being the same 
whom I have quoted, also afirms 


grant of the same m- 
age to the ancestor of the family of Loudon, 
reign of King- William the Lion. 
The existence of these individuals,” Mr 
Riddel adds, ‘‘ and of two more named by 
him, may be found by other evidence :”’ 
But he, of course, thinks it quite su- 
perfluous to produce any other, after 
such satisfactory testimony. Thus, 
then, the same kind of evidence which 
is found to be satisfactory and conclu- 
sive by John Riddel, Esq. advocate, 
when drawing up, without prejudice 


or ity, an account of the family 
of flocs, is Youdly objected to, and held 
wholly inconclusive by Mr J. R. in 
the fulmination of his spite against 
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the Steuarts of Allanton, p 
ed, right or wrong, to deny their very 


‘existence at this particular period of 


history ! “i 
In page 443, Mag. there is notige 
taken of the only real error I have fale 
len into, and which, though not 
surprising, in so extensive a deduction 
of generations, Mr J. R. fastens 
with great avidity. He knew it was 
the only thing which could be fairly 
reprehended in the whole article, and 
thence hissupercilious triumph 
truly amusing. “ You here,” sayshe, 
“¢ force me to enlighten you (Sir H. 
Steuart meaning) as to your family, 
and therefore I shall disclose their real 
descendants, and the condition in life 
of the much misrepresented Allan.” 
And what is the result of this grand 
disclosure ? From the pompous annup- 
ciation that introduces it, I began. to 
conceive that my entire statement was 
to be overturned, and a new and more 
authentic one substituted in its place, 
But to my surprise I found, that, in 
stating (in p. 472 Ren. Hist.) the sons 
of Allan Steuart of Allanton, Adam 
and Gavin, I had merely put the one 
for the other, and said that the former 
succeeded his father, and the latter 
died unmarried. Whereas, I fa | 
ought to have said, that “ Allan 
two sons, Gavin and Adam, of whom 
the former got Daldowie, and the latter 
Allanton ; that Gavin married Marion 
Lockhart of the Lee family, and died 
before 1558 ; and that, on the decease 
of Adam without issue, in 1574, James, 
the son of Gavin, succeeded to ‘both 
properties.” That Adam masried 
Marion Lockhart, also of the Lee fa 
mily, is sufficiently clear from his te 
gistered testament, quoted in notep 
72 of my book. 

In p. 444, Mag. Mr J. R. says, that 
the name of Allan Steuart in Garbet- 
hill, brother to James Steuart of Ak 
lanton (the third of that name), iss¥ 
pressed, this James being stated, ashe 
asserts, to be “ an only son.” Here 
is another instance of this aceurate ¢rie 
tic misquoting me first, and then com 
recting what I never stated 1 have 
expressly said, that James's father had 
“ other children who died in infancy, 
or unmarried” (see p. 472, Ren, Hist.) 
and I did not consider it necessary, 
the account of this family, more than 
of any other in the work, to nowe 
every unmarried descendant: ) 

In the same page, another notable 
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example occurs of the style of reason- 
ing and criticism of Mr J. R. . It is 
stated in page 473, that James Steuart 
of Allanton was a friend of the cele- 
prated John Knox. This, it may very 
easily be conceived, might have been 
the case, and it is given on the autho- 
rity of the MS. history of the family, 
which there is no reason to doubt. 
Mr J. R. however at once proves, that 
the statement is altogether unfounded, 
“because,” says he, “ Dr M‘Crie, 
who wrote 250 years after, is unfortun- 
ately ignorant of the circumstance !” 
This, after all, might be meant as a 
display of wit ; and as there is but a 

scanty display of that article in 
the whole letter, it shall be allowed to 


pus. : 

In page 441, Mag. in the foot note, 
where those two very curious docu- 
ments, the wills and testaments of Sir 
Walter Scott of Buccleugh, and Allan 
Steuart of Allanton, are introduced and 
compared, Mr J. R., in his anxiety to 

ilify the latter, observes, that some 
enemy must have said, that the one 
was similar to oe and that there 
may be regret that such “a weapon 
should have been put into his hands” 
(meaning Mr J. R.). Now I am of 
opinion that it must rather have been 
some friend who observed the similar- 
ity of the two documents ; and as to 
regret, I feel none at all on the sub- 
ject, as it has turned out to be a very 
edgeless weapon in his hands. Who- 
ever will take the trouble to bring the 
accounts of the *‘ geir and dettis” of 
the two parties into fair comparison, 
will find that the Laird of Allanton, 
in those times, ranked, in all probabi- 
lity, nearer, in regard to wealth (the 
only point in question), to the Knight 
of Buccleuch, than their respective re- 
presentatives do to each other in the 
present day. For though, in one view 
of the account, there “ restis of frie 
gier, dettis deducit,—nathing” on the 
part of Allanton, yet, it is expressly 
stated, that the stocking in Auchter- 
muir “ is not valued ;” besides which, 


there are the testamentary bequests to 


his wife and daughter afterwards spe- 
eified. Qn the other hand, on the 
of the “ umquhile Walter” of 

, after all the splendid enu- 

meration of his “ guidis and gier, there 
rests only of frie gier, dettis deducit,” 
£1385, 0s. 4d. Scots, equal to only 
£115, 8s. 8d. Iam ome mistaken if 
the present Baronet of Allanton would 
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not thank Mr J. R. very much if he 


could bring the ‘‘ guidis and gier” of 
the sie diollies: dees qa eeaemolone 
portional equality. 

In the same spirit of detraction, at 
p- 444, Mag. he again brings forward 
the appellation of “‘ Goodman” as an 
appropriate, and, as he means, a de- 
grading name for Sir Walter Steuart 
of Allanton. Now, I can readily ad- 
mit that, in the present time, it is sel- 
dom applied to any one above the rank 
of a husbandman or country farmer, 
and perhaps Mr J. R. may flatter him- 
self, that it may go down with the ge- 
neral mags of his readers, as admitting 
of no other interpretation in ancient 
times. But this gentleman must be 
aware (or he must be much less in- 
formed than he professes to be) that, 
at the period in question, and long af- 
ter, this appellation was appropriately 
bestowed on landed proprietors of very 
considerable rank. Thus, an instance 
occurs in the Continuation of the His- 
tory of Renfrewshire, p. 301, where, 
at the meeting at Chitterflall in 1666, 
there was present, among other respec 
table landlords, ‘‘ the goodman, young- 
er of Caldwell Wester, or of that ilk,” 
representative of a family of consider- 
able eminence, and whose estate was 
considerably the largest of the two 
Caldwells, as may be still seen in the 
valuation roll of the parish of Neils- 
toun. Neither will it be difficult to 
shew, that in those ancient times the 
term “‘ Goodman” was applied to per- 
sons of a higher rank still. Even the 
ancestors of nobility at present in the 
highest rank were so designated, and 
at a time too when their importance 
in the state was as great, or greater, 
than their descendants now enjoy, 
whilst their wealth was little, if at all 
less ; but one example, in i 4 
must be still more conelusive than any, 
as it is of a ietor contem 
with the Geodata of Allanton, a. 
ly, Sir James Hamilton of Broomhill, 
father to the first Lord Belhaven, who 
is styled “‘ the Goodman of Broomhill,” 
by the accurate and authentic Lord 
Somerville himself. See Mem. vol. ii. 

. 406. 
: The smallness of the valued rent 
of the Allanton in those an- 
cient times, is ano subject of ex- 
ultation with Mr J. R. see p. 444, 
Mag., where, in affected derision, the 
family is stated “ to be obviously in- 
creasing their means, for instead of a 
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five, or something more than @ six 
merk land, they now aspire to a seven 
pound land.” Can this cri- 
i haps learned in the law too,) 


bei t, in those days even a 
40 shilling iand (of old exteat as now 


But now comes the “ main i- 
ton of Mr J, inca the whol 
ith, sum, and substance is argu- 

ment. ‘Therefore | shall state it fully 
in. his own words:—‘ Your family 
came was scarcely emerging 
obscurity, after the beginning of 

the 16th century,” see p. 439, again 
precisely, p. 445. ‘‘ The gene- 
of your fi » subsequent to 
1500, is abundantly —all previous 
is. i in obscurity.” Again, 
_V. p. 480, “ I may here state, 

that as little elsewhere in any shape 
has the fuintest notice been yet addu- 


. 


tion, I must observe, is not only 
calls it, ‘‘ a very simple one,” but, 
what is worse, if is not true. Besides, 
the existence of Sir Allan Steuart of 
Daldowie in 1393, which is clearly 
by the charter quoted ; it is 
stated by me, Hist. of Renf. sh. p. 472, 
that there is a charter still extant, by 
Walter Seott of Wesclenfar, to Adam, 
son and heir to James Steuart of Dal- 


i 


dowie, (Ade Steuart, filio et heradi 
Jacobi Steuart de e,) of cer- 
tain heritages at Lanark, dated 16th 


August 1493. For the authenticity 
of ng enereper I can confidently 
» having inspected it. 
ae a a to have 
not older than one and twenty 
the charter was granted in 1498 ; 
farther, sw i his father 
es, the of name, to 
ve died in the very same year at 
moderate age of 60, that would 
e the existence at least of the fa- 
ily in 1483, even allowing this last 
mentioned gentleman to have had nei- 
ther father nor grandfather. at all !— 
and thus the main position of Mr J. 
- is completely annihilated. But I 
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believe that I shall soon have put inte 
my hands far older charters tham thig, 
eh will be distinctly that 
the family possessed the same 
from a much earlier period, and befogg 
1393. : 
Upon the whole, I presume to thi 
that I have now pretty satichcoorte 
answered all the captious objections of 
this doughty critic, and have i 
detected some misrepresentations, = 
even fallacies.~_Not that I impute de 
signed falsity to him, but that, im the 
blind i ity of his zeal to vilify 
this ily; he overstretched, the 
boundaries of sober reason, and, unwilla 
ingly it may be, even of truth itself, 
Were I again to give an account of 
this ancient, respectable, and “ most 
extensive” branch of the house of 
Steuart, for any thing that has beew 
brought forward by him inst ite 
genealogy, I could alter little or nw 
thing, far less suppress what has: alt 
ready been given. It might, howevery 
be Siventensees’ enlarged and illu 
trated, by i ing into it a fab 
detail a comparative statement of the 
two testaments and inventories of the 
“ gudis and geir belonging to the 
Knight of Buccleuch and the Laird of 
Allanton, and they might be made to 
move pari passu down the column,” 
in the same manner as Mr J. R. hag 
igingly pointed out. t 
To my late History of Renfrewshire; 
in spite of this gentleman’s impotent 
attack, I take the liberty to consider 
the article in question as a most value 
able addition; and I believe better 
judges than he is, and certainly more 
candid critics, are of the same opinion: 
It is with genealogical as it is: with 
every other species of intulerant perse« 
cution ; it only brings its objects pe 
greater repute, and procures for 
a greater share of the public partiality: 
Ten persons will now be attracted to 
read the fair and impartial account 
which is given of this distingui 
branch of the Steuarts in this.worly 
to one that would have read it, hadhe® 
abstained from his injudicious censure; 
I therefore feel y indebted to 
him in so far, for having contributed 
to bring my book into greater. notice 
than it otherwise could have acquired 4 
its own merit. I believe too, thet” 
honourable Baronet should feel in 
debted to Mr J. R. for labouring 
expose the: errors of Candidus, who 
seems to have been but i 
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; on. the subject, and for in- 
ducing himself, as well as others of his 
family, to collect the ample and au- 
thentic materials from which my late 

was drawn up. G. R. 


Bower-Lodge, Sept. 8, 1818. 


sTATE OF PARTIES, AND THE EDIN- 
BURGH REVIEW. 


Tue existence of Party, in a high and 
liberal sense of the term, is unavoid- 
able under a free Government ; and 
there have been periods in our history, 
and these not remote, in which the 
magnificent struggles for su acy of 
lofty and surpassing talent have justly 
fixed the regard and admiration of 
mankind. When party spirit comes 
in this glorious shape, it all the 
grace of patriotism and all the majesty 


of genius to recommend it. The pu- 
rity and grandeur of the leading mind 
elevate th and dignify 


the sentiments, even of its most hum- 
ble followers. The ambition 


4 more glorious prize. 
What, to the illustrious party-leader 
whom we suppose, and of w we 
have had more than one splendid ex- 

is the petty triumph which 
enable him to confer offices— 
ide in the distribution of public 
to govern in the were of 
tism over the waste of corruption? 
to such a man can all this be, 
with the conscious power of 

the glory or retrieving the 
-his country? Such has 
rtune of some illustrious 
-leaders in this land of freedom— 
it is impossible to dispute the vir- 
tue of that principle of public attach- 
ment en ed — to give en- 
ergy to the-grandeur of their concep- 
tions—and which, in these rare ex- 
amples of high and patriotic exertion, 
was without the meanness that has too 
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But although there have been 
connexions in dis somstry; ane Tita 
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trious in their origin, and comparatives 
ly pure, even in ‘their 
nexions which have vindicated 
prineiple of Le app ay from the 
odium into which it might have fallen 
by the prevalence of political i 
per must be owned, that 
ve been of rare oceurrence. 
is difficult to seize the outward lis 
neaments that stamp @ eharacter of 
purity and high-mindedness upon such 
—— pon a _distin- 
guish them unprincipled. 
combinations of mere fection, The 
undisturbed ion of power is far 
indeed from being an uivocal cri+ 
terion either-of the patriotism or of the 
eet body of public men ; 
t it is a sure symptom that there is 
in the character and composition of » 
Lr Seam = alien to the fclings 
of the people, and repugnant to 
constitutional administration of Go- 
vernment, when they are permitted, 
without sympathy or concern, to strug 
gle for a long course of years in all the 
impatient violence of iti 
denounce their adversaries in terms of 
unmeasured indignation and menace 
without any ible effect—to out~ 
live hundreds of their own predictions 
about the ruin of their country, and 
yet to see it maliciously reviving, even 
under their most formidable ftowns— 
thetieally, but in vain, on 


to call 
the e for support to their strug- 
gling virtue, now well-nigh about to 
faint and die away, and to-rise afte» 
each successive repulse and each new 
humiliation, with fresh claims upon 
the public confidence, which are ay~ 
swered only with colder indifference, 
or more bitter derision. Such is 20# 
the manner in which the people, that 
is, the spirit and intelligence of the 
country, are wont to treat those if 
whose struggles they feel a keen and 
enerous interest, or upon whose ta- 
ts they repose their hopes of nation~ 
al prosperity and glory. 

Such, however, is the state of the 
Opposition Party in Parliament, which 
stilt fantastically .xeteins the unsub- 
stantial and unmésning ion of 
“* The Whig Party.” should 
they profane this once venerable name? 

t have the ition of our tines 
in common with the lofty and consid 
erate spirit of the great authors of the 
English Revolution, the proud con- 
querors of the 
rope? Do they imdeed, who, as a par« 
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the enterprise of their country 
‘the most eventful period of history, 


t the sages and conquerors 
who with one hand built up the au- 
fabric of limited monarchy at 
e, and with the other wielded its 
thunders against an inexorable and 
overshadowing despotism abroad ?>— 
‘What would the majestic mind of 
Sommers have thought of the half- 
reclaimed aes of the French 
Revolution? How would the heroic 
. of Marlborough have endured 
calumniators of Wellington ? 

The present “‘ Whigs,”—since, for 
the sake of distinction, they must be 
‘called by that name,—have forfeited 
the confidence of the country by a 
long course of action, the memory of 
which can never be obliterated. It sig- 
hifies little what opinion may be form- 
éd of the talents of the Ministers in a 

about the chances of Whig 
ascendancy; for even those who do 
not acknowledge the depth of Vansit- 
tart, nor admire the eloquence of Cas- 
, would tremble for a change, 

which, by displacing their useful and 
us abilities, must open the road 

to power to a body of men, who, upon 
their accession, must either revolu- 
tionise the whole system of adminis- 
tration, or act before the world the 
most odious drama of political profli- 
gacy that has ever been exhibited. A 
of administration, in the pre- 

sent state of rolitical parties, would 
Sear no resemblance to similar events 
jh other times ; for never before were 
political distinctions so radical or com- 
> er 3 never were they confirm- 
or embodied in so long a course of 
action, and so mighty a series of e- 
velits ; never was the system to be 
supplanted so deeply interwoven with 
the actual existence of the country— 
with its conquestsand triumphs—itsex- 
ertions, sacrifices, and glory ; and never 
was that et te succession 
sO and thoroughly estranged 
spe bright recollection upon 
which the larger and better part of the 
people fondly repose,—and to which 
they will recur with delight till all 
of the stupendous transac- 

tions of the past is lost in some new 
and more hideous convulsion. The 
ehoice betwixt the present Ministers 
and their opponents,—even if it were 
eonceded to the matchless arrogance of 
Whiggism, that it is a choice of intel- 
Ject on the one side and imbecility on 


the other,—is still a choice 
established institutions and 
change—betwixt national glory ang 
disgrace—betwixt the triumph and the 
fall of British pre-eminen 
the majestic principles of order ang 
the warring elements of revolutj 
once nly cherished by those t 
whom the present race of Whigs haye 
succeeded, and in whose faith 
were baptized,—and now more 
guously indicated in the  prudentig} 
moderation to which they ee been 
confined by the course of events and 
the rising tide of public indignation; 
It was the French Revolution that 
first severed the WHligs, as a 
from that system now well entitled,— 
from long experience—from 
approbation—from final and triumph. 
ant establishment,—to the appellation 
of British. From the moment 
Mr Fox, in a paroxysm of enthusiastic 
admiration, gave, before the House of 
Commons, and in the face of the world, 
the high sanction of his name tothe 
insanity of the first constitution of the 
French Republic, he renounced: his 
character of an English Whig, and be. 
came the champion of a new and:ite 
reconcilable system. His high talent 
saved him from the vulgarity, his gen- 
erous heart shrunk from the atrocity, 
of Jacobinism. But although he may 
have shuddered at the means, his.elo. 
quence, so far as its power extended, 
consecrated the wild and impractica 
ble end. 
Mr Burke, on the memorable occd- 
sion of his separation from Mr Fox, 
declared, that he knew the value of 
what he had lost—he knew that he 
had lost an amiable and illustrious 
friend—but he must have felt also, 
that the cause of order and of genuine 
liberty had sustained an i 
mistortune in the defection of a man 
who was born to sway inferior wader- 
standings, and who could not revolt 
from the legitimate authority of the 
Constitution, without spreading: the 
flame of insurrection through a large 
portion of society, and stamping) his 
Own momentous errors in deep and 
enduring impression upon a powerful 
party in the state. ; 
The result soon became visible; 
and the war of 1793—a war under~ 


taken for the defence of order against 


the principles and p of revolu- 
tion—was mayen yee by Mr Fox 
and his party in all its stages, It:was 
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1918: 
for his angry and vehement opposition 
to this war in its commencement—an 
ion continued by himself and 
his successors down to the moment of 
its id termination—that Mr Fox 
himself lost the public confidence, and 
has entailed upon his adherents, as a 
, this irredeemable forfeiture. 
And where is the man capable of 
jating the events of the last 
ears, who can wonder at or la- 
ment this result? Was it wrong to re- 
sist that revolution which has filled the 
world with misery, and as to which, 
now that its fury is expended, we know 
not whether most to deride the extra- 
vagance of its p¥etensions, or detest the 
enormity of its crimes ? Was it unwise 
to shut the barriers of this yet uncor- 
rupted kingdom against the flood of 
vice and of folly which was fast rolling 
to its shores >—to denounce a system 
which, in the very act of declaring an 
insane equality,. merged into the 
sternest and most odious tyranny ?— 
which delivered over millions, in the 
frenzy of moral intoxication, to the 
craft and cruelty of its own unbeliev- 
ing apostles ?—was it wrong to ,op- 
pose that monstrous system, which 
fixed the stamp of hypocrisy on social 
intercourse, and spread dishonour a- 
mong nations ?>—which, in the accents 
of toleration, issued its code of pro- 
scription and murder ?—which insult- 
ed thrones, contaminated the people, 
despised man, and disowned God? 
What privation—-what danger,— 
which even of the ordinary modes of 
destruction was not preferable to the 
contact of this foul pestilence, which 
never destroyed before it had first de- 
graded its victims ? 
- Nor can the English admirers of this 
Revolution..plead that they were ever 
misled by its casual deviation into the 
paths of honour and morality. Its prin- 
ciple was one and unchanged—work- 
ing in different forms and by different 
instruments—but unchanged in its 
essence, and uniform in its tendencies 
——from the impurpled frenzy of Rob- 
espierre, to the more considerate and 
comprehensive desolation of Bona- 
parte. Sometimes it stooped to de- 
ceive,—oftener it rose in wild menace 
and defiance,—now it was a secret 
poison, stealing through every vein,— 
and, again it was a volcano, blazing 
vengeance and ruin upon the nations. 
The long line of its heroes and martyrs 
had all upon them the resemblance of 
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family and the stamp of kindred ; and 
in Sear unextorted confessions, as well 
as their wildest undertakings, through- 
out their whole career, whether of 
anne opi or of practice, pan Hy. 
only the varying passage tow: 

Coniien ocean of blood in which 
their unmitigable spirits were to wash 
oa the virtue and the piety of man- 

nd. 

The English Whigs, indeed, some 
times attempted to qualify their ad- 
miration of the French Revolution, 
by assigning natural limits to its ine 
fluence—by describing it as well a- 
dapted to the ac condition of 
France alone. But could they seri-< 
ously expect to see this Revolution, 
if once triumphant, confined within 
the French territories? If there had 
been a chance that the fury of the 
Revolution would have expended 
itself within such limits, that the 
factions raging against each other in 
that devoted country would have 
become forgetful of foreign rela« 
tions, and negligent of foreign con- 
quest,—that other nations might have 
safely witnessed the career of infamy 
and crime without danger from the 
example, or injury from the shock,— 
that the energetic and sagacious rulers 
of this frightful intestine strife would 
not have provided for the stability of 
their system, by lavishing the raised 
spirit of an impetuous people in exter- 
nal aggression and remote violence ;— 
if shee hee. emm * ap Spe pros- 
pect that, terri y the sangui 
apparition which they had called forth, 

ey, might have willingly assisted to 
quell it, had phey. not been provoked 
to madness by the insult of foreign 

ession,—or that, renouncing their 
wild ambition, their visio theories, 
and their practical enormities, they 
might have returned to a state of or- 
der and tranquillity, but for the un- 
compromising haughtiness with which 
they were excluded from the relations 
of policy and the intercourse of na- 
tions ;—if there had been any ground 
for supposing that the French Revo- 
lution was to be flattered into qui 
escence, or persuaded into moderation, 
or despised into self-destruction, then 
might the policy of England have 
merited reprobation, while the steady 
and unvarying opposition of the Whigs 
might have demanded the applause of 
their country. But. nothing could 
have been more chimerical than such 
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expectations. What! talk of the self- 


destroying power of a which 
was nourished by blood and matured 
crime—which rose up ‘to its most 
height on the swelling 





wave of carnage—which counted every 
actual sacrifice but as an insignificant 


unit in its infinite series of renovation, 
and made ———. the subject of 
callous and unshrinking experiment ; 
talk of the possible forbearance and 
moderation, the virtuous abhorrence, 
the repenting terrors of the children 
and champions of Revolution, of the 
jierres, the Dantons, the Ma- 
rats, Carnots, — of whom sea 
pired in blasphemous devotion to thei 
own igate faith. To speak of 
alliance as goer, or neutrality as 
possible, with these desperate men, 
and the whom they maddened 
into the ru sublimity of revolu- 
tion, is an outrage on the indignant 
of mankind. 

As the war advanced, the real char- 
acter of the enemy became more fright- 
fully conspicuous ; and although the 
British nation had now become nearly 
unanimous, the Whigs, still clingi 
to their original predilections, altho 
under many professed modifications, 

» as tne! as ever, the 
le of this mighty contest. 
they yet mistake ‘the genius of 


that Revolution inst —— their 
country was ing even for exist- 
ence, and of whi 


mye day was 
—— the unrivalled horrors? 
Absolutely towering in malevolent 


— above the vicissitudes of 
e, vi but kindled with 
scorn, while defeat redoubled its 
po Bes for a long series of dark 
hopeless years, amid all the casu- 
alities of war and policy, there seem- 
ed to be in the world but one cloud 
and progressive movement—the nen 
and the triumph of revolution. All 
around seemed stationary or declin- 
ing; revolution alone was making 
constant and rapid strides, not only 
surviving, but exulting in misfortune, 
—holding fast the language of enthu- 
siasm ‘in the very agony of disap- 
pointment,—vomiting its undisciplin- 
ed hordes 4 terrible mens 
Europe, and inspirin with a 
which = to rise with 
the car made in their impetuous 
masses, wing new and gratuitous 
horrors round the ordinary ravages of 
war, even* in moments when a mefite 
6 
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ed retribution appeared ready to ena 
velope the sanguinary inventors,—rigs 
ing in pride and defiance towards the 
mighty combination which its exeesgs 
es provoked, just when the strokg 
of fate appeared about to descend. 
and, in spite of this insane 
upon every principle of ordi : 
licy, fulfilling its arrogant pronlahan 
of vengeance and of dominion by meang 
which, as they contradicted all the ors 
dinary principles of policy, and aps 
to transcend in their o 
the laws of nature themselves, filled 
every bosom with that instinctive hora 
ror which is felt in the very imaginas 
tion of the resistless afid preternatural 
supremacy of the genius of evil. ss 
It were superfiuous to follow the 
course of this awful visitation farther; 
its more recent transformations, ‘éx. 
ploits, and horrors, are fresh in the res 
collection of all. In its every shapes 
directorial, consular, imperial—in itg 
republican agitations, as well as in its 
despotic and overshadowing stillness 
the English Whigs found matter ¢f 
qualified panegyric and of mitigated’ 
ee com h ; and their councils to ‘Eng.’ 
and were ever—peace, submission, 
humiliation. Till ‘an deep, and it 
to be hoped final, descent of the dem 
troyer into oblivion, their theme ‘wai 
his truly legitimate title—their boast 
his resistless supremacy. Nor weté 
they roused from their profound spei” 
culations on the prospects of the 4tli 
Gallic dynasty, but by the fatal thuns’ 
ders of Waterloo, which swept it fot 
ever from the earth. . 
England cannot take such a 
into her councils at this moment. Al 
oa the power of sanguine’ is 
roken, its spirit is not extinguished ; 
the mighty scat which have 
been accomplished in the spirit of ano 
ther system, yet require the ern 
of the same principles by wh 
they had been established ; the disor” 
dered aspect of Europe yet invites the” 
vigilance of Britain, and may still dé 
mand new interposition of her power* 
It is to no purpose, that in these cit4 
cumstances the Whigs still vehement 
y appeal to the settled indifference of 
e people—that deluded with the 
semblance of victory in the turbulent 
results of one or two rabble elections; 
they already indulge the hope of dis 
solving the administration—that, a8 if 
their talent as well as their cre 
were in rapid decline, they havé en®’ 
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1818.1] 
enmbered the pages of their steady 
and once potent organ with a state- 
ment of their claims, in which pre- 
sumption and dulness are combined 
in rare and whimsical proportions. 

The last Number of the Edinburgh 
Review contains an article on the 
“ State of Parties,” which, as it pro- 
bably escaped the notice of the inge- 
nious and learned Editor in the hurry 
of his other employments, deserves at- 
tention rather as a tribute to the ex- 
piring celebrity of the work, than to 
the merits of this particular perform- 
ance. The paper is, from beginning 
toend, a tissue of elaborate truisms 
and gratuitous assumptions, sprinkled 
with numerous and not unitoportant 
misrepresentations. There are two 
leading propositions which it is the 
ambition of the author to illustrate— 
that party is in itself a good thing, 
and that the present Opposition con- 
stitute the best of all parties. But of 
the conclusion to which his tedious 
and involved argument necessarily 
leads, he was not perhaps aware, viz. 
that his Whig friends are alone quali- 
fied, by their virtue and talent, to sus- 
tain the character of a constitutional 
Opposition, without which the liber- 
ties of England must perish ; and of 
course, that their continuance in their 
present condition of lofty and sullen 
independence, is required for the salva-~ 
tion of the country. It will be seen 
in the seque! how well he establishes 

is momentous position. 

The author feels some difficulty in 
explaining his motives for stirring the 
question of party distinctions at the 
present moment, and has performed 
the task of apologising so indifferent- 
ly, that he might as well have confess- 
ed at once the true source of the invi- 
dious movement—the ambition of place 
andof power. The return of peace, 
he ays, has changed the relations— 
has alternately weakened and strength- 
ened the distinctions among states- 
men ; the spirit of the people—the 
power of public opinion—is beginning 
to assert its ascendancy ; and the in- 
ference is, that a review of the State of 
Parties is demanded. But the return 
of peace will not obliterate the remem- 
brance of the war—of the principles 
developed, or the conduct pursued, 
during its progress—of the steady and 
indignant resistance made by one great 
party to every measure. intended to 
avert from the state a catastrophe that 

Vox. III. 
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will ever ap more hideous the 
more mankind are enlightened, unless 
it be the effect of knowledge. to. cor- 
rupt every sentiment of national pride, 
and extinguish every spark of patriot- 
ism 


The advantage of party connexions, 
when founded on generous and 
views, has never been dis t 


was superfluous, therefore, for this au- 
thor to array, with all the minuteness 
of a mathematical eae hich’ then 
elementary principles whi 
are defeniled, rs to pk the po- 
litical works of Burke for the details 
of an argument which, ever since it 
was ilhistrated by the splendour of 
his eloquence, has been familiar to 
every understanding. The 
selected by the Reviewer from that 
immortal pew Pa ornament 3. 
his own drear tion, are. like 
flowers in a jay breathing a sweet 
fragrance through the surrounding 
wilderness. But the argument about 
party connexions is not strengthened 
y such embellishment, and is neither 
expanded nor illustrated by the genius 
of the Reviewer. All that is old is 
familiar—and all that is new. in his 
speculation is worthless and unprofit- 
able. The abuse of party connexions 
is the only real question, and this 
abuse the author of the Review has 
done his utmost to defend. 

He defends an indiscriminate eyes: 
sition to all the measures, good or bad, 
which are proposed by another party, 
whose general principles and policy are 
condemned ; he maintains, that eve: 
member of the opposing confederacy is 
bound to submit his private a 
on each particular question, te the will 
of the leader, or of the majority of the 
faction ; he qenene this corrupt sub- 
mission upon the same principle up¢ 
which are citizen is we g 2 yeld 
obedience to a law when once enacted, 
although he may have disapproved of 
its introduction ; and, finally, he adds, 
that when a measure in atself good 
is proposed, a man “is liable to no 
charge of factious conduct, or of in- 
consistency, if he object to it in the 
hands of one class of statesmen, and 
afterwards approve of it in those of 
another and better description.”* Here. 
is a bold and startling avowal i ; 
What—are the ties of political eon- 
nexion irreooneilable to the purity of 


° Réinbangh Review No 59, p. 187. ; 
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private virtue and the sacred rights of 
conscience ? Must a man who forms a 
attachment give his morality in- 

to the keeping of an unscrupulous and 
daring leader, or consign it to the 
perilous guardianship of an obedient 
and uninquiring majority? Will even 
neutrality, after all but‘® poor and dis- 
reputable compromise betwixt profli- 
gacy and fear, satisfy the cravings 
of party spirit; but mugt its votary 
4 Jeckde, vote, and ‘eet, in md 
tradiction to the clearest dictates of his 
understanding, and sacrifice the pre- 
sent good of his country to the future 
triumph of his party? It is vain to 
com this profligate conformity to 
the laws of a voluntary association, 
with that inevitable obedience due to 
the laws of society, into which we are 
cast by fortune, and from which we 
Poe be eet without ruin. Men 
integrity seek party connexions for 
= ra v alone , ess how is 
t to e means of 
icular Pin ? Ae be systematic 
a which 7 become so fatally 
t among factions, as to have 
made the very name of a bye- 
word and a reproach, favourable to pri- 
vate honour, to public virtue, to that 


independence so proudly arrogat- 

ed by the very men in whose name 

this i avowal has been made, 

and of whose public principles it must 

be eonsidered as a solemn declaration 

put upon their most authentic and en- 

‘during record? The r of “ the 
establishment forever” (to use the 

words of the Reviewer), “ of the bad 

which all agree ought to be 

»” will not justify—will not 

even palliate for a moment, this mon- 

strous compromise, for that system is 

not so bad which may not be put down 

‘by other and more legitimate weapons, 
‘and no system of public policy, how 
i dient soever, can be compared 

in magnitude of mischief to the fatal 

iy ry on of private honour. In vain 

will Reviewer claim the sanction 

of Burke for this detestable sophism— 

in vain does he discharge his pointless 

sarcasm against the ied bosoms 

of those who shudder at the remorse- 

less latitude of ‘his party faith—who 

love to hold fast that integrity which 

is the living source of all public and 

private —and would scorn to be 

“seduced into the crooked passages of 
gn unprincipled ambition, eithough 

they should conduct through their de~ 
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vious windings to the most splendig 
pinnacle of worldy grandeur. 
Who can be surprised, after such ap 
avowal of principle, at the practi 
which are afterwards inculcated or da 
fended? A party need not be 
ed, says this enlightened champion, of 
its most selfish and interested adher. 
ents.—The Ministers are surrounded 
and sustained by their hirelings; and 
would you range all the corruption on 
their side, and deny to their opponents 
the benefit of a share in the amp 
stock of available depravity ? “ When 
we see by what means, and by what 
persons, the worst of Ministers is al. 
ways sure to be loaded (says the Re 
ae can there be a more deplor. 
able infatuation than theirs, who 
see him displaced for the salvation of 
the state, and yet scruple to obtain a 
sistance in the just warfare waged ® 
gainst him, from every feeling, and mm 
“tive, and principle, that can induce any 
one to join in the struggle ?”*—Itis 
known to all the world, that there are 
many base and selfish party attach- 
ments$-and it has long suspect. 
ed, that they are not the least nume 
rous in quarters where the reputation 
of purity and independence is most 
fiercely vindicated ; but it never be 
fore occurred to any person to defend 
them on principle—to embody them 
in the shape of a political theorem= 
admit them as a part of his serious a 
solemn profession of political faith 
Why, this is the very unblushing n 
edness of political proftigacy—the cal- 
lous unthinking prostitution of party 
—the open, avowed, vaunted, cons 
crated, triumph of vice, without ome 
particle left of redeeming 
unveiled, unretiring, hideous display 
ef unstinted. corruption. While @ 
base retainers of party were kept m 
the shade—while they were to 
burrow under ground in its shamefi) 
and midnight work—while their very 
existence was considered a scandal to 
the confederacy, and all visible cot 
nexion with them was pega 
voided as a disgrace—there was still 8 
semblance of virtue left to contract a 
overawe, if it could not extirpate 
evil—and to secure the more 
guished and disinterested leaders from 
the infamy, if it could not wholly save 
them from the guilt of so foul a com 
tamination. But here is an open and 
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absolute avowal of corruption—a pub- 


ished recruit d the part 
° Castgeat eaders of the pas | 
——* sre: yt cvs hig igh 
standard of moral principle is recog- 
nised by the corps, or demanded of its 
members, who shall be welcomed and 
cherished, whatever be their moral 
statute or constitution—nothing being 

uired, but that they shall possess 
en) exert in full vigour, the pugnaci- 
ous principle against the existing Ad- 
ministration. Let the Whigs cease in 
future to talk of purity and independ- 


ence. 
The topics of coalition and of aris- 
tocratical influence are delicate ones 
for the party whose cause the Review- 
er advocates; yet has he ventured to 
discuss them with the aid of his usual 
gratuitous assumptions and palpable 
mistakes as to the true nature of the 
question. The point for consideration 
is not, whether aristocratical influence, 
mingling itself with the other powers 
ina mixed government, be mischie- 
yous, or include the evils of a pure 
aristocracy ; but whether this influ- 
ence, if not mixed in due proportions, 
but absolutely predominant. in the 
constitution of a party, can be restrain- 
ed, in the’ natural arrogance of its 
career, by any of the barriers which 
the constitution opposes to the actual 
possessors of power, from giving full 
scope to its partial and caering 
spirit—from insulting the prince an 
oppressing the counted degene- 
rating in substance, if not in name, in- 
toa detestable oligarchy? This ques- 
tion the Reviewer has not well solved. 
While upon the subject of coalitions, 
he has said no more but that they may 
by possibility be honest—a mode of 
reasoning not well adapted to defend 
some coalitions which it was probably 
his aim to justify, but upon which the 
public voiee has long pronounced an 
unalterable judgment. 
- The Reviewer having thus “ pre- 
pared the way (as he says), for the 
few ae ations which he has to offer 
upon the present aspect of politics in 
this country,” that is, having, under 
pretence of a “sl vo ped ae ee ony nm On 
» attempted to a some 
of the memorable rene with which 
s own is chargeable, rushes 
“into the midst of things,” by the 
ollowing panegyric on the short ad- 
ministration of 1806. But where 
is the Ministry that ever did so much 
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for the country in so shert a space of 
time? They introduced upon sound 
and enlightened principles a new mi- 
litary system ; they raised the revenue 
to meet the extravagant demands oc- 
casioned by the unprovident schemes 
of their predecessors, until they could 
retrace their steps, and relieve the 
people, by economy and peace ; they 
began those inquiries into public ex- 
penditure, which have since, in spite 
of their successors, produced a mate- 
rial saving to the country, and which, 
had they continued in power, would 
ere now have effectually relieved its 
burthens ; they laid the foundation for. 
with America, and of tranguil- 

ity in Ireland ; finally, they abolished 
the slave trade, whieh had grown 
to a horrible maturity under Mr Pitt's 
eloquent invectives, and which he, in 
the plenitude of his authority, had 
never ventured even to abridge.”* The 
last item of this swelling enumeration 
is the only one deserving notice ; and 
with most unfeigned itude do we 
thank that administration for the abo- 
lition of the slave trade, which the long 
predominance of selfish feeling an 
worse than barbarian prejudice alone 
compells us to call a glorious boon to 
humanity, Such was the le and 
stupendous character of the enormity. 
But as to the military system, b 
which they repressed the ardour, Pe 
almost dissolved the splendid volun- 
tary array formed for the defence of 
the country—as to their financial do- 
ings under the inventive imbecility of 
their stripling Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer—as to their invisible, and 
hitherto unreeorded operations in Ire- 
land and America—their more charac- 
teristic and memorable expeditions— 
their negotiations with Russia, b 
which they committed a yet un 

ated treason to the interests of Europe, 
it is needless to say any thing, as there 
surely was more valour than discretion 
in the above ostentatious parade of the 
Reviewer, and his absolute challenge 
of comparison and inquiry. 

F aps ead ahs oe him exhaust 
the artillery is juence = 
the harmless loquacity and stumbling 
latinity of poor ‘Major Cartwright— 
Could not his gray hairs and expiring 
ardour have protected him from the 
rude assault of a fellow-labourer, al- 
though upon a lower slope,{of the field 
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of liberty? The Whigs indeed com- 
lain bitterly of the injury done them 
the existing race of “ Utopians,” 
who are na’ y more impatient un- 
der the repulse which they have re- 
ceived from an Opposition bound to 
them by many ties of kindred, than 
under the discountenance of a Ministry 
to whom they are, and ever must, re- 
main entire strangers. Of this infa- 
- tuated party, we pity the wild enthu- 
siasm of some, and detest the malig- 
nant turbulence of others; but in the 
excess of their insanity, every one sees 
the age ma of an approaching and 


y dissolution. 

We to shew, that the un- 
zeal of the Reviewer had prompt- 
ed him to state his case in such a 
rhammer, as to lead irresistibly to the 
inference, that the public interests de- 
mand the continuance of his friends 
in Opposition ; and we proceed to ful- 
fil our promise by quoting his own 
words; *f As long as men are ambi- 
tious, corrupt, and servile,” says he, 
“ every sovereign will attempt to ex- 
tend his power; he will easily find 
instruments wherewithal to carry on 
this bad work ; if unresisted, his en- 
croachments upon public liberty will 
go on with an accelerated swiftness, 
each step affording new facilities for 
making another stride, and furnishing 

additional confidence to attempt it.” 
Splendid as are the pretensions of his 
friends, the Reviewer does not, we 
presume, assert their entire exemption 
the frailties and corruptions of 
human nature ; it might be necessary, 
! , if they were in power, to 
watch eyen their operations. He ad- 
mits as much, indeed, and eludes one 
of the difficulties of the discussion, by 
assuming the fact. ‘ Of the imputa- 
tions cast upon party men,” says he, 
“ for deserting their followers or their 
peindiples when they take office, it is 
less necessary to speak at large ; 
because, as soon as they have the go- 
vernment in their hands, they ought to 
be closely watched, and are pretty sure 
to be so by those whom they have dis- 
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placed.”* But the present Minist: 
who are, in the opinion of the Re. 
viewer, * beyond all comparison the 
most contemptible, in pretensions, of 
any that have ever governed a 
nation,” would, in the supposed event, 
become the Opposition; and if the 
character thus given of them be just, 
it is impossible that men can be worse 
pene for the undertaking. Nay, 
they have in fact discovered their ut.’ 
ter incapacity, on a former occasion, 
for this great constitutional trast, 
“* The risk,” says. the Reviewer, 
** would be considerable, of the new 
Opposition rather encouraging than 
checking such a dereliction of duty: 
they followed this course during the 
year 1806, when the country had not 
the benefit of a constitutional Oppose 
tion But how splendid are thy 
qualifications of the Whigs for thig 
great undertaking !—“ It is certain, 
we are told, “ that at no period of the 
English history was there ever 

died so formidable an association in 
half of the pein of civil and relj. 
gious liberty, and, in general, of libe. 
ral, enlightened, and patriotic policy, 
as the great body of the Whigs now 
are.”{ The country, it would seem, 
has but a choiee of evils ; but as there 
can be no comparison betwixt the dan- 
ger of having even a weak and 
Ministry, when overawed by the con- 
stitutional terrors of a formidable Op- 
position, and that of having an 
ministration resistless in talent, and 
overwhelming in influence, which, in- 
stead of being retarded in a career of 
guilty ambition, would be more rapid- 
ly impelled by an under-current of 
sympathising corruption ;—as there 
can be no comparison betwixt the oc 
casional perversion of power and ‘the 
utter extinction of liberty, the infer. 
ence is irresistible, that things ought 
to remain as they are, and that the 
Whigs perform their best and noblest 
service to their country in the 

of Opposition. 





“~~ 
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‘ Platina.—A very singular mass of pla- 
tinum has lately been found in South Ame- 
rica, and is now deposited in the Royal Mu- 
seum at Madrid. Dn. Ignacio Hurtado is 
the proprietor of certain lands in the Que- 
prada de Apot6, in the province of Notiva, 
in the government of Choeé. In this Que- 
prada is situated his gold mine, called Con- 
doto. One of his negro slaves, named Jus- 
to, found this mass of platina in the year 
1814, near the gold mine. Dn. Ignacio, 
most generously, and full of ardour for the 
sciences, presented this unequalled specimen 
to His Most Catholic Majesty, through his 
Excellency Sor. Dn. Pablo Morillo, com- 
mander-in-chief of the Royal Spanish ar- 
mies in the province of Venezuela, who 
tiansmitted the same, together with other 
objects of natural history, belonging to the 
botanical department, under the Spanish 
naturalist, Dn. José Mutis, to Europe, 

h General Pasrual Enrile, who brought 
it safely to Spain, and forwarded it to the 
hands of the king himself by Captain Anto- 
nio Van Halen. Being an unique speci- 
men, his majesty gave it to the museum. 
Its figure is oval, and inclining to convex. 


The Spaniards term it ** Pepita,” which 


ifies water worn, and not év siti. 

- Its large diameter is two inches, four lines 
and a half, and its small diameter two 
inches. Its height is four inches and four 
lines. Its weight is one pound, nine ounces, 
and one drachm. Its colour is that of na- 
tive silver. Its surface is rough, and here 
and there spotted with yellow iron ochre. 
The negro who found it suspected that it 
contained gold: he tried to fracture it, but 
he was only able to make a dent in the me- 
tal, which is, however, sufficient to show its 
character. 


To avoid every possible doubt about the 
mass of platina, it should perhaps have been 
mentioned, that the Spanish Secretary of 
State, his me mag Dn. José Garcia de 
Leon and Pizarro, had taken all the mea- 
sures to ascertain the fact of its being ge- 
nuine native platina. 

Precious Opal.——Two mines of precious 
6pal have lately been discovered in the king- 
dom of Mexiog, in the district of Gracias de 
Dios, sixty ish miles in the interior of 
Honduras. opals are imbedded in 
Perulam earth, and are accompanied by all 
the other varieties of opal, but oe 
with the sky blue Girasol, and the sun opal 
of ——— i 

arhelia at Gosport.—At half. six, 
A.M. a fine parhelion appeared ay thin 
vapour ing to a Cirrostratus cloud ; it 


was situated E. by N., aud its altitude from 


the horizon, allowing for the necessary cor- 
rections, was 15° its distance from the true 
sun, which bore E. by S. by the compass, 
was 22° 30’, and its continuance upwards of 
half an hour. No halo round the sun 
was perceptible at the time. 

At haif-past seven, a beautifully coloured 
parhelia appeared on an attenuated Cirros- 
tratus, namely, one on each side of, and 
both horizontal with, and equidistant from, 
the real sun, which was then 22° in altitude. 
These two mock-suns sometimes appeared 
at the same time for two or three minutes, 
and at other times alternately, when their 
colours were brightest: they di 
— pe os ee of clouds ; and, 
at the place of their re-appearanee, a bright 
light was first perceived in the cloud, gra- 
dually forming into the shape of a cone ly- 
ing horizontally, with its apex turned from 
the sun; and at the base of this cone, 
nearest the sun, there was a light red, a de- 
licate yellow, and lastly, a pale blue, which 
altogether formed the mock-sun: when. the 
parhelia appeared most perfect, were 
circular, of an orange ar a abs as 
large again as the apparent size of the sun’s 
disc: only two parts of the solar halo, in 
which they were situated, could be traced ; 
and these were ndicular through the 
phenomena, which did not disappear till af- 
ter eight o’clock. 

The State of the Clouds and Instruments. 
—During this rare and ing sight, there 
were, in the vicinity of the sun, Cirrocu 
muli and plumose Cirri descending to Cir- 
rostrati, and Cumulus clouds rising in the 
W. from whence’a fresh breeze and va 
sprang up. The barometer at 30 indies, 
but sinking slowly; the thermometer rose 
from 56° to 62°; and De Luc’s whalebone 
hygrometer receded from 65°. to 60°. Be- 
fore ten o’clock, the azure sky was com- 
pletely veiled with com ificati 
of clouds, followed by passing Nimbi 
and a few drops of rain. 

The Rhinoceros.—It has been questioned 
if a musket-ball would penetrate the hide 
of a rhinoceros. An ity lately oc- 
curred of making the iment on the 
carcass of an old animal of uncommon size, 
which had been killed near Givalpara, on 
the border of the wild country of Asam, a 
spot where rhinceroses abound. After re- 

ted trials the bullet was found always to 
fly off, for the skin being very thick and 
extremely loose, it was constantly by that 
means put out of its course. 

In that part of the country there are many 
rhinoceroses, and elephants in vast numbers, 
So numerous a flock was seen crossing the 


Sergiy ee 
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Burhamputa River, at a breadth of two 
miles, that the channel seemed full ; nor was 
the att of the line perceptible, ‘although 
they had been some time ing. 

Boat, down the river, was obliged to 
put = os & am Malle hoe 
them ; and it was-a considerable time be- 
fore the line had left the jungles of the 
eastern side, whilst the jungles on the west- 
SS ae Sg eee 


by the ey 
The people of the ea dae 
elephan' Fy soe semble 
its as rmer 
gets round the elephant, 
ae nr emer the wild 
e of his antagonist. 
py the list of the Local 
i that legal powers were ob- 
last session of Parliament, to 
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in which the cow-tree yields the 
quantity s milk. ‘em this flui 
en to the air, in consequence of 
the absorption of the oxygen of the atinds. 
phere, its surface becomes covered with 
membranes of a substance that ai to 
be of a decided animal nature, i 
thready, and of a cheesy consistence. These: 
membranes, ror from the more: 
of the are almost ag 
Fw sa ance nt but at the same time 
they are as much disposed to become putrid 
as gelatine. The natives give the name of 
cheese to the um, which is separated 
by the contact of the air; in the course of. 
five or six days it becomes sour. The milk,. 
kept for some time in a corked phial, had 
deposited a little coagulum, and still exhal-. 
ed its balsamic odour. If the recent juice 
be mixed with cold water, the coagulum is 
formed in small quantity only ; but the se.. 
paration of the viscid membranes. occurs 
when it is placed in contact with nitric acid,. 
This remarkable tree seems to be peculiar 
to the Cordilliere du ‘Littoral, especially, 
from Barbula to the lake of M 
= are some traces of it near the: 
of San Mateo; and, according te. 
he account of M. Bredmeyer, i in the valley 
of Caucagua, three days journey to the east 
of the Caraccas. This naturalist has like. 
wise described the vegetable milk of the cow. 
tree as possessing an agrecable flavour and. 
an aromatic odour ; the natives of Caucagua 


, call it the milk-tree. 


the juice of chich ie 0 

milk, and which, from that cir- 

cumstance, has received the name of ~ 
éow-iree. The tree im its general 

sembles the hum ants eave 


aot alit baal eteaabatan ome 
wards ; they are parallel, and are.ten inches 
long. When incisions are made into the 


quantities of it without experiencing 
effects ; its 


New Researches on Heat.—MM. Dulong, 
and Petit have lately given to the worlda 
Memoir on Heat, which gained the prize. 
medal for 1818, of the Academy of Sciences,, 
The title of the paper is, ‘* On the Measure 
of Temperatures, and on the Laws of the 
Communication of Heat.” 

Law 1. If the cooling of a body placed 
in a vacuum terminated by a medium ab- 
solutely deprived of heat, or of the power of, 
radiating, could be observed, the velocity of 
cooling would decrease in a geometrical pro-, 
gression, whilst the temperature diminished, 
in an arithmetical progression. 

2. For the same temperature of the boun- 
dary of the vacuum in which a body is 
placed, the velocity of cooling for ‘the excess 
of temperature, in arithmetical progression; 
will decrease, as the terms of geometrical 
progression diminished by a constant num- 
ber. The ratio of this geometrical progres- 
sion is the same for all bodies, and equal to 
1.0077. 

3. The velocity of cooling in a vacuum 
for the same excess of temperature increases 
in a geometrical progression, the tempera 
ture of the surrounding body increasing in 
an arithmetical p The ratio of 
the pi ion i als 1.0077 for all bodies 

4. The ¥ velocity of cooling due to ore 
aoe a gas is entirely independent. of the 
naturé of the surface of bodies. 

5. The velocity of cooling due to the oim- 
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~ tact of a fluid (gas), varies in a geometrical 


progression, the excess of temperature vary- 


also in a etrical progression. If 
ession be 2, that of 


ing 
the ratio of the last progr 
the first is 2.35 ; whatever the nature of the 
or whatever its force of elasticity. This 
Ev may alo be expressed by saying, that 
the quantity of heat abstracted by a gas in 
all cases “: to fed excess of the 
temperature of the body to the power 
of 1.233. 

6. Phe cooling power of ‘a fluid (gas) di- 
minishes in a geometrical progression, when 
its tension or elasticity gin og also in a 
ceptor progression. If the ratio of 

eS onton be 2, the ratio of 

On hee wil be ‘or air 1.366; for hydrogen 

1.301 ; for carbonic acid 1. 431 ; for olefiant 

1.415. This law may be expressed in 
ft following manner :— 

The cooling power of gas is, other things 
being al, proportionate to a certain 

the pressure. The exponent of 
fis power, which depends on the nature of 
the gas, is for air 0.45 ; for hydrogen 0.315 ; 
for carbonic acid 0.517; for olefiant gas 
0.501. 

7. The cooling power of a gas varies 
with its temperature ; so’ we, if the gas can 
dilate so as to preserve the same degree of 

icity, the cooling power will be found 
ished by the rarefaction of the gas, 
=. much as it is increased by its being 
3 so that ultimately it depends upon 

its tension alone. 

It may be perceived, from the above 
propositions, that the law of cooling, com- 
posed of all the preceding laws, must be 
very complicated; it is not therefore given 
in common language, but may be found in 
a mathematical form in the body of the me- 


moir. 
Lithography.—The French Academy of 
Fine Arts, having appointed @ Committee 
to examine the lithographical drawings of 
M. Engelmann of Mulhause, in the Upper 
Rhine, have , that the stone must 
be rendered capable of imbibing water, and 
also of receiving all greasy or resinous sub- 
stances. The first object can be effected by 
an acid, which will corrode the stone, take 
off its fine polish, and thus make it suscep- 
tible. of cae Any greasy substance is 
e of giving an im on w stone, 
Stine ies len racic 
| aedccad, . ee ind of a 
wing may be cov: with a greasy 
yest the lines in white. 

anttence result two distinct processes : first, 


ving, bi tracing» F produced b the 
por ei fp i 


in the 

greasy ink : cig. ae anal by dots 
or lines, as is done on wood Or copper. 

Im of prints may be egsily ob- 

t. any reversing, by transpos- 

> ths pans a teating Coed dt Bere 

with the prepared ink. 


All kinds of close calcareous stone, of an 
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even and ood polish: —— are capable of 

rem Let pe a with pumice-stone, and 
0 oe ee 

be ace "oat for fithogrs i 


Competition oF 4 of inl —Heat a glazed 
earthen vessel over the ‘fire ; when it is hot, 


M soap, as much mastic in 
grains; melt these i and mix 
them carefully ; then i wo tent od 
by weight of shell lac, continue to stir 


it; to mix the whole,’ drop in cia nen 
solution of one ali in fe 


times its bulk a Sct however, 
must be used in making this addition, be- 
cause should the ley be put in all at once, 
the liquor will ferment and run over. 

the mixture is com a 


paper, either with a pen or pencil ; — 
the drawing on the stone is quite dry, and 

sn impression is required, the surface of the 
stone must be wetted with a solution of ni- 


Oe Oe ee 
water ; this must be done with a ee oe 
taking care not to make a friction in 


the effervescence of 
sounis 00 80 canine TiAdan-UN-Talee 
water. ' ; 

Printing.—While the stone is moist, i 
should be over with the printer’s ball 
charged with ink, which will er 
those parts not wetted. A sheet of 
properly prepared for ‘printing, is 
Se ried at ns ntas; aah a otld cae 


mitted te the press, of passed through a rol- 


ler. 

To preserve the drawing on the stone 
from dust, when not in use, a solution of 
gum.-arabie is passed over it, which can be 
pon Ago by a little water. Instead 

of ink, chalk crayons are sometimes used 
for drawing upon the stone 6r upon paper, 
from which a counter-proof is taken upon 
the stone. The crayons are thus made— 
three parts of soap, two of tallow, 
one part of wax, are dissolved 
in an earthen vessel. 


Se 


: 
: 
if 
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instruments, and it is a remarkable fact, 
that not one of the makers of those 
which we have seen have the slightest 
knowled 
tion of 
tors are 


of the principles or construc- 
kaleidoscope. The very reflec- 
at the wrong angle, the eye 
wrong » and the pictures destitute of 
symmetry. They are indeed inferior to the 
common i made by the Jews in 
London, or the beggar boys in Edinburgh. 

Improvement and Extension of Iron Rail- 
ways.—The Highland Society of Scotland 
have recently announced the following pre- 
mium, viz. 

A piece of plate, of fifty guineas value, 
will be given for the best and approved es- 
say on the construction of rail-roads, for the 
conveyance of ordinary commodities. In 
this essay it will be essential to keep in view, 
how far rail-roads can be adapted for com- 
mon use in a country ; the means of laden 
carriages surmounting the elevations occur- 
ring in their course ; and whether rail-roads, 
or the wheels of carri:z may be so con- 
structed as to be applicable to ordinary 
aptean alles © sled, so that no in- 
convenience shall be experienced on leaving 
either to travel on the other: the essay to be 
—— with such models or drawings 
as sufficient to illustrate the state- 
ments it contains. 

It is desirable that some account should 
.be given of the principal rail-roads in Bri- 
tain, together with a brief history of their 
introduction. The premium not to be de- 
cided until the 10th November 1819. 

And with the same view, the following 
circular letter has been addressed to the va- 
rious iron-masters in Scotland and England, 


viz. 

** Srr,—Although the railway that is 
now in contemplation in the vicinity of E- 
din be entirely a matter of local con- 
cern, the peculiar plan of it is certainly to 
be viewed in a different light, as an object 
that well deserves the attention of the various 
classes of the community throughout the 

ingdom. Instead of insulated patches of 
railway here and there, for particular pur- 
poses, and for the conveniency of private 
individuals, as is now the case, it is here 





tant points—and thus to facilitate convey- 
ance in general by an improved system of 
roads for heavy carriages. 

** The Highland Society of Scotland have, 
Ante | jotic manner, offered a pre- 
mium guineas for the best essay on 
the means of attaining so desirable an ob- 
ject as oe ee of railways for the 
purposes of general carriage. 

** With a view to the establishment of 
the railway in question, for the conveyance 


of commodities to and from Edinburgh, 
and thereby to give a commencement to the 
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system generally, a subscription for a sur. 
vey has been opened, and plans by Mr Ste. 
venson, engineer, are in considerable for. 
wardness. 

** It seems to be desirable, that railways, 
for alternate carriage and general use, should 
proceed on a continued level, or upon suc. 
cessive levels ; and a simple system of lock. 
age (if it may be so called), by which load. 
ed waggons may easily be elevated or de. 
pressed, from one level to another, would 
appear to be a desirable attainment. The 
edge railway is generally used and prefer. 
red in Scotland, as causing less friction and 
less expense of horse power ; and it would 
tend to facilitate the general use of rail. 
ways, if, by some simple change, the wheel 
usually employed for the road or street could 
be made also to suit the rail-way, or the 
railway wheel be made to suit the road or 
street, so that the cart or waggon which 
brings the commodity from the colliery or 
stone-quarry, the farm-yard, or the manu. 
factory, to the railway, might travel 
it to the termination of the railway, 
proceed from thence through the streets of 
the town to the dwelling of the consumer, 
without unloading or change of carriage. 

‘* The general use of railways by iron. 
manufacturers, for their own peculiar ob- 
jects, qualifies them in an eminent degree to 
afford valuable suggestions on the best 
means of perfecting the railway system; 
and from a desire to collect the general 
sense of enlightened and scientific men, we 
take the liberty of submitting the annexed 
queries to your consideration, and to request, 
if agreeable to you, that you will be pleased 
to favour us with any suggestions which 
may occur to you upon the subject. 

** Nothing could give a stronger impulse 
to the iron-manufacture than the co 
success off this scheme. It seems to clain 
the attention of the iron-manufacturers of 
Great Britain as a body, and to merit their 
individual and collective support.” 
Edinburgh, March 25, 1818. 


Queries. 
1. What is the best breadth of railway, 


and the best form of a waggon or carriage, 
for the conveyance of commodities in gene- 
ral ? 


2. S ing the trade alternate, it will 
be desirable that the railway should proceed 


‘on a continued level, or upon successive le- 


vels. What are deemed the best means, 
with reference to economy and despatch, 
for elevating or depressing the laden car- 
riages one level to another ? . 
3. Supposing the edge railway, which is 
generally preferred in Scotland, to bone 
ed, can a wheel. be so constructed as to 
yng: to streets or ordinary roads, as 
well as to rail-roads, so that no inconve- 
nience shall be experienced on leaving either 
to travel on the other ? 


La4 
~ 
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—<—— 
LONDON. 


THE continuation of Sir Richard Hoare’s 
History of Ancient Wiltshire will, in the 
ensuing season, be presented to the public. 
It ig written on the same plan as the South 
Wiltshire, and will describe the antiquities 
worthy of remark in the northern district of 
the county, and be accompanied with en- 
gravings by Messrs Cooke, Basire, &c. 

A Description of the Islands of Java, 
Bali, and Celebes, with an account of the 

incipal nations and tribes ‘of the oe 
Archi . is in preparation; by John 
Cra » Esq. Inte’ resident at the court 
of the Sultan of Java. 

Messrs Longman and Co. have lately re- 
ceived from America an rage a ine es 
script, containing a Narrative of the Wrec 

: » on the — South 
Barbary, and of the sufferings of the master 
and the crew while in bondage among the 
Arabs ; interspersed with numerous remarks 
upon the country and oun er dere and 
concerning the peculiar t coast ; 
by Judah Paddock, her late master. The 
work will be published in the course of the 

mon 

“The Rev. H. J. Todd has a work in the 

on Original Sin, Free-will, Grace, 
Rege eration, Justification, Faith, Good 
_ Works, and Universal Redemption, as 
maintained in certain declarations of our 
Reformers, which are the ground-work of 
the articles of the established church. It 
will be followed. by an Account of the Sub- 
scription to the Articles in 1604, and an 
historical and critical introduction to the 
ae for publ 

M. Kotzebue is preparing for publication 
his account of the Rosial Embassy to Per- 
sia, which will appear at the same time in 
London and Weymar. 

Dr James Johnson, author of ** The In- 
fluence of Tropical Climates on European 
Constitutions,” &c. will speedily publish a 
small work, entitled, The Influence of Ci- 
vic Life, Sedentary Habits, and Intellectual 
Refinement, on Human rey and a 
man Happiness ; including an imate 0} 
“the balance of enjoyment and suffering in 
the different ions of society. 

Shortly. will be published, Memoirs on 
the Present State of Science and Scientific 
Institutions in France; containing a des- 
criptive and historical account of the Royal 
Garden of Plants; the Royal Institute ; 
the Polytechnic School; the Faculty of 
Sciences ; the College of France; and the 
Cabinet of Mineralogy: the Public Libra- 
ries; the Medical School ; and the Hospi- 
tals ; with plans of the latter, never before 
published, &c. &c.: illustrated by nume- 
rous plates and tables; by A. B. Granville, 
M.D. F.R.S. F.L.S. M.R.I., &c. 

Vor. ITT. 


_Dr Spiker, one of the librarians of the 
of Prussia, who recently visited this, 
country for literary and scientific obj 
has published, in German, the first volume 
of his Tour England, Wales,.and 
Publiched here under the sulhoray f, and 
pul ere, e ity of, ' 
with some additional remarks by, the author. 

Memoirs, Biographical, Critical, and Li- 
terary, of the most eminent Physicians and 
Surgeons of the present time in the United 
Kingdom ; with a choice Collection of their 
Prescriptions, and a specification of the dis- 
eases for which they were given, forming. a 
complete modern extemporaneous . 
copeia: to which is added, an Appendix, 
containing an account of the different medi-. 
cal institutions in the metropolis, scientific. 
and charitable. 

The Rev. S..Clapham of Christ-church, 
Hants, will shortl lish the Pentateuch, 
or Five Books oses illustrated ; con- 
taining an explication of the phraseology in- 

ted with the text, for the use of fa« 
milies and schools. pA 

Underwood's Catalogue of Medical Books 
for 1818-19, with a. List of the Lectures de- 
livered in London, is in the press. 

Anderson and Chase are preparing for 
publication their Annual Catalo, of New 
and Second-hand: Medical Books, with a 
complete List of the Lectures delivered in 
on their terms, hours of attendance, 


Dr Jones’s new translation of the Four 
Gospels into Welsh, will be published in a 
few days. , 

Sermons, in two volumes, by the Rev. 
Charles Moore, are in the press. 

Robert Southey, Esq. has in the press, in 
= yan ao toryenpeet the Life of 
John Wesley, of the English 
Methodists. 

Mr G. Russell, of his Majesty’s Office of 
Works, has in the , & Tour through 
Sicily in 1815; ed in company with 
three German gentlemen of considerable li- 
terary attainments. 

Mr H. B. Fearon will soon publish, in 
an octavo volume, Sketches of America, be- 
ing the narrative of a journey.of more than 
five thousand miles through the eastern and 
western states. 

Two volumes of Sermons, by the late 
Rey. E. Robson, thirty-seven years. curate 
of St Mary, Whi selected from his 
MSS. by the Rev. H. C. Donnoughue, are 
in the press. 

Mr John Chalmers, author of a History 
of Malvern, is printing a History of Wor- 
cester, abridged from the histories of Dr 
Nash and Mr Green, with much additional 
information. 

4Z 
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Mr Henry Thomson will soon publish, 
Remarks on the Conduct of a Nursery ; in- 
tended to give information to young mo- 
thers, and likely to become such. 
Mr A. T. Thomson has in the press, in an 


octavo volume, the London Di tory 5 
containing the Elements and ice of 
Materia Medica and Ph » With a tran- 


slation of the London, Edinburgh, and 
ae 
e , Nolan is ing a 
Grammatical Analysis (on a plan Together 
new) of the French, Italian, Spanish, 
Greek, Latin, Hebrew, and Syriac Lan- 
guages, with a Classed Vocabulary; to be 
printed in a duodecimo volume. 
The third edition of the late Dr Saunders’ 
Treatise on Diseases of the Eye, with a short 
account of his life by Dr Farre, will soon 


The fifth edition of the History of the 
British West Indies, by Bryan Edwards, 
continued to the present time, in four octavo 
volumes, with a quarto one of maps and 
plates, is expected early in next month. 

a 
EDINBURGH. 


A MOST accurate Compendium of the Fa- 
culty Collection of Decisions, from its com- 
mencement in 1752 to the Session of 1817 ; 
by Mr Peter Halkerston, solicitor in the 


Be nd Courts. 

artin’s Voyage to St Kilda in 1697, 

and Supplement to the Feuds and Conflicts 

of the » from an original MS. in 1656. 
A new edition of Inquiry whether Crime 
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and Misery are produced or prevented by 
our present system of prison discipline ; by 
Thomas Fowell Buxton, Esq. M. P, 

Reports of Cases Tried in the Jury C 
fom. the Institution of the Court in 1815, 
to the sittings at Edinburgh ending ; 
March 1818. ee 

Mr Brydson, Edinburgh, is preparing 
immediate publication, a Pred new ed 
on Distinctions of Rank, as belonging to 
the Governments of Modern E 5 and 
derived from the Political and Military In. 
stitutions of the Feudal System. A part of 
this treatise, under the title of Her, 4 
was —s laid before the public, and 
met with a favourable reception. The 
sent publication will include, 1. An histori. 
cal deduction of the feudal system, in its 
territorial structure, and distinctive military 
constitution termed Chivalry—the former 
consisting of ‘fiefs, or feudal ions in 
land, the latter of incorporeal fiefs, or feudal 
possessions in dignity, rank, and precedence, 
2. A view of the government of the British 
kingdoms, in reference to the general de- 
sign of this work. 3. Of distinctions of 
rank as inseparable from the establishment 
of society. 4. The specific degrees of gen- 
tlemen and esquire, the dignity of knight. 
hood, and the pre-eminent dignity of the 
peerage, belonging respectively to the poli- 
tical department of the feudal system, and 
designated by titles and symbols of Chival. 
ry, which symbols are here exemplified in a 
series of vignette armorial engravings. 

The Appeal, a tragedy ; as performed at 


the Theatre-Royal, Edinburgh. 
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LONDON. 
ANTIQUITIES. 

The History and Antiquities of Gains- 
borough, in the county of Lincoln ; together 
with a to phical account of Stow, prin- 
ipally in illustration of its claim to be con- 
i as the Roman Sidnacester ; by Wil- 
liam Hett, M.A. 8vo. 10s. 6d. boards. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Memoirs of Count de las Casas, com- 
municated by himself, comprising a Letter 
from Count de las Casas, at St Helena, to 
Lucien Buonaparte, giving a faithful ac- 
count of the voyage of Napoleon to St He- 
lena, his residence, ‘manner of living, and 
treatment on that island ; also, a Letter ad- 
dressed by Count de las Casas to Lord Ba- 
thurst, 8vo. 8s, 6d. , 

Memoirs of the public and private Life 

of John Howard, the philan’ ist ; com- 
piled from his private diary and 
journal of his confidential attendant, the 
communications of his family and surviving 
friends, and other authentic sources of in- 
formation ; most of it entirely original ; by 
James Baldwin Brown, Esq. of Inner 
Temple, barrister at law, 4to: 





DIVINITY. 

Conder on Protestant Nonconformity, 2 
vols Svo. 14s. 

Reflections concerning the Expediency of 
a Council of the Church of England and 
the Church of Rome being holden, with a 
view to accommodate Religious Differences, 
and to promote the Unity of Religion in the 
Bond of Peace; humbly but earnestly re- 
commended to the serious attention of the 
Prince Regent, the archbishops, the bish- 
ops, the clergy, and all lay-persons who are 
able and willing dispassionately to consider 
the important subject; by Samuel Wix, 
A.M. F.R. and A.S. 3s. 

The Protestant Church alone Faithful in 
Reading the Word of God, proved, by a 
contrast with the Church of Rome, in a Ser- 
mon by the Hon. and Rev. Edward John 
Turnour, A.M. 2s. 

Discourses on several Subjects and Occa- 
sions ; by the Rev. W. Hett, M. A. 2 vols 
8vo. 18s. 

On the Being and Attributes of God; by 
Wm Bruce, D.D. 8vo. 8s. : 

The Spirit of the Gospel; or the Four 
Evangelists Elucidated, by explanatory ob- 
servations, historical references, and miscel- 
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Janeous illustrations ; by the Rev. Stephen 
Gilly, M. A. Rector of Fanbridge, Essex, 
~ 10s. 


ye Work for Dr ee in ri to 

j Misrepresentations of the Gospel of Je- 
ha Christ; by the Rev. Thomas Smith, of 
St John’s College, Cambridge, and Master 
-of Gordon House Academy, Kentish Town, 
Middlesex. , 

The Scripture Testimony to the Messiah ; 
an Inquiry with a view toa satisfactory de- 
termination of the doctrine taught in the 
Holy Scriptures concerning the Person of 
Christ ; including a careful examination of 
the Rev. Thomas Belsham’s Calm Inquiry, 
and of the other principal Unitarian works 
on the same subject; by John Pye Smith, 
D.D. Vol. 1, 8vo. 14s. 

DRAMA. 
Lucretia ; a tragedy, in five acts. 2s. 6d. 
FINE ARTS. 

No X. of Annals of the Fine Arts. 5s. 

Picturesque Delineations of the Southern 
Coast of England. Engraved by W. B. 
Cooke and G. Cooke, from original draw- 
ings by J. M. W. Turner, R.A. and other 
eminent artists : containing East and West 
Looe, Cornwall; Ilfracomb, North Devon ; 
and Tintagel Castle, Cornwall ; with vignettes 
of the Logan Rocks, Cornwall, and Cowes 
Castle, Isle of Wight. Royal 4to (Prints) 
9s.6d. Imperial 4to (Proofs) 18s. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

Mappa Geohy fico, Historico e Mer- 
cantel, contendo os am oo i“ 
voacao, Principaes Cidades, Medidas, Pe- 
zos Moedas calculados para Portuguezas, 
Cambios ¢ Possessoes Uultra-marinas na 
Asia, Africa e America, &c.; by Major 
G. P. C. C. Geraldez. Five atlas sheets, 
beautifully printed. 2s. 

Ww. 


Law. 

A Digest of the Law of the Distribution 
of the Personal Estates of Intestates; by F. 
Mascall, Esq. of Lincoln’s Inn, 8vo. 6s. 

The Practical Abridgement of the Laws 
of Customs and Excise relative to the im- 
port, export, and coasting trade of Great 
Britain and her dependencies; including 
tables of the duties, drawbacks, bounties, 
and premiums. Ini with the trea- 
ties with forei wers, regulations of trad- 
ing oandbaie, pie hang orders in 
council, reports of adjudged cases, opinions 
of law officers, and off ial documents. To 
ps nen now added, the Russia and ke 
vant dues; duties of scavage, package, an: 
baillage ; and pilotage and dock rates; to- 
gether with the American navigation laws 
and tariff. The statutes b t down to 
the end of 58. Geo. III. and the other parts 
to September 1, 1818; by Charles Pope, 
controlling surveyor of the warehouses in 
Bristol, and late of the customhouse, Lon- 
don, 8vo. £1, 15s. 

*," The other additions embrace an en- 
larged statement of all the regulations at 
Present affecting our West India and Ame- 
Tican possessions ; the Liverpool dock laws ; 
and a variety of miscellaneous matters.— 
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Should there be any consolidation of cus- 
toms in the next Session, the same will be 
published separately, at about 3s. 6d. 


nl MEDICINE. 
An Experimental Inquiry into the Laws 
of the Vital Finctieda; #1 some observa- 


tions on the nature and treatment of inter- 
nal diseases; by A. P. Wilson Philip, 
M. D. F.R.S.E. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Medico-chirurgical Transactions, publish- 
ed by the Medical and Chirurgical Soci 
of London. Vol. 9, part 1, 8vo, 12s. 

A Succinct Account of the Contagious 
Fever of this Country, as exemplified in the’ 

idemic now prevailing in London, with 

le appropriate method of treatment, as 
ised in the House of Recov To 
which are added, Observations on Na- 
ture and Properties of Contagion, tending to 
correct the popular notions on this ew sea 
and pointing out the means of prev ; 
by Thomas Bateman, M.D.F.L.S. physi- 
cian to the Public Dispensary, and consult- 
ing physician to the Fever Institution in 
London, &c. &¢. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates, the 
38th volume, which completes the debates 
of the last Session of Parliament. £1:11:6. 

Memoirs relating to Euro and Asi- 
atic Turkey, and other Countries of the 
East ; edited from manuscript journals, by 
Robert Walpole, M.A. second edition, 4to. 
£3, 3s. 

Self-cultivation Recommended ; or, Hints 
to a Youth leaving School. Third edition, 
foolscap 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

A Full and Correct Account of the Trial 
which took place at the last Dorchester as- 
sizes, before Mr Justice Park and a special 
jury, in the case of the King on the prose- 
cution of George Lowman Tuckett, Esq. v. 
James Bowditch and nine other defendants, 
upon an indictment for conspiracy, assault, 
and false imprisonment: taken from the 
short-hand notes of Mr Richardson. 3s. 6d. 

Advice to the Teens; or, Practical Helps 
toward the Formation of One’s Own Cha- 
racter ; by Isaac Taylor of Ongar, foolséap 
8vo. 5s. 

. NOVELS. 

Memoirs of the Montagu Family; a no- 
vel, illustrative of the manners and society 
of Ireland, 2 vols 12mo. 21s. 

ORNITHOLOGY. 

The Natural History of the Birds of Pa- 
radise, Toucans, and Barbus, followed by 
that of the Promerops, Guepiers, and Cou- 
roucous; by F. Levaillant. Thirty-three 
livraisons, 3 vols folio. 

PHILOSOPHY. 

Essays on the Proximate Mechanical 
Causes of the Phenomena of the U- 
niverse; by Sir R. Phillips, 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

The First Part of the Philosophical Trans- 
actions for 1818. £1, 10s. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

The History of the County Palatine of 
Chester; by J. H. Hanshall, editor of the 
Chester Chronicle, parts 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6. 
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' EDINBURGH. 
_ ‘The Edinburgh Encyclopedia; or, Dic- 
of Arts, Sciences, and Miscellaneous 


Literature ; conducted by David Brewster, 
oe PRS. Lond. & Edin. &c. &c. hand- 
prs pace and 15 be and illustrated by 

Italy, 


H.. 

_*,* A few Copies are splendidly printed 
finest royal paper, with proof im- 
pA dogs J plates, price £2, 12s. 6d. 

each part, in boards. 
PP ger > a Memoirs of Rob Roy, and ie 
of Macgregor, in —— Onginal No- 
tices. of Lady Grange ; an Introduc- 
tory Sketch, illustrative of the Condition of 


the Highlands prior to the year 1745; by 
K. Macleay, M-D. 1 . 12mo. 188. boards. 

®.* This very in ing volume con- 
tains the Account of Rob Roy which ap- 


Life of James Sharp, archbishop of St 
Andrews, with an Account of his Death, by 
an Eye-witness. 

Donald Monro’s Description of the West- 
ern Isles in 1549, sewed, 12mo, 2s.—8vo, 


4s. 
*,* The above forms Part I. Vol. II. of a 
Series of Rare Scottish Tracts. 
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The E Edinensis, Part III. 
a ; 

The pole Heath, and other Poems: 

by William Knox. 4s. ‘ 

Practical Observations on the Extraction 
of the Placenta; by James Murdoch, M.D, 

Traveller’s Guide through Scotland and 
its Islands ; containing the Shires of Edin. 
burgh, Kast Lothian, Berwick, Roxburgh, 
Selkirk, Peebles, Linlithgow, Lanark, Dum. 
fries, Kirkcudbright, Wigton, Ayr, and 
Renfrew, 2 vols 12mo, seventh edition, 
15s. boards. 

A Letter to Sir Samuel Romilly, M. P, 
from Henry Brougham, Esq. M.P., on the 
Abuse of Charitable Funds. 2s. 6d. 

Ministerial _ Qualification 3; a Sermon 
oem at the Opening of a Pro Re Nata 

of the Original Burgher Associate 
aaah which met at Alloa on July 22d, 
1818; by James Smith, A.M. Minister of 
the e Gospel, Alloa, 8vo. Is. 6d. 

A Statement of the Results of Practice in 
Continued Fever, as it prevailed in Auch- 
termuchty and Neighbourhood, in 1817; 
with an Appendix, containing a few Practical 
Remarks on Measles, Scarlantina, &c.; by 
James Bonar, Surgeon. 3s. 6d. sewed. 

The Standard Measurer ; containing New 
Tables for the Use of Builders, Wood Mer. 
chants, Slaters, and all Persons concerned 
in Wood, Stones, &c. Also, a Ready Reck- 
oner, for the Value of Buildings; with Ex- 
plations and Uses of the Tables, Observa- 
tions on Measuring Timber, and Method 
of Measuring Artificers’ Work ; by Thomas 
Scotland, Ordained Land Surveyor and 
Measurer, 8vo. 7s. 6d. boards. 
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— 
APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, &c. 


I. CIVIL. 

CA nage digg Farge hechgy eee Robert Viscount 
Melville, the Right Hon. Archibald Gagehemn, 
Lord Register; the Right Hon. Alexander Mac- 
onochie, Lord Advocate; and the Right Hon. 


David Boyle, Lord Justiee Clerk—are me ae 
Commissioners for keeping the Crown — 
of , by a warrant issued under th 


Tanual, and commission expede under ene “Great 
Seal of Scotland. 
The Commissioners vie  _—_ Capt. Adam 


to be 
M‘Intosh, pt ted his Ma, "s 
Consul for the State of best 


Ii. ECCLESIASTICAL. 


The ht Honovrable Lord Napier has 
csned Yertiohe ee ee of the Go P - 
church and 


the wish of, Ettrick, vacant by the 
death of the late Rev. Charles Paton. 

The s and Town Council of Dumbar- 
ton have presented Mr William p nae 
of i cechon, wecant Soy. the death very dg 
of Dumbarton, vacant 
a Rid t. 

Right Honourable Lord {Cnet la 

Ms the Rev. Lge pote, S 
gow, to the united of —_ 


I3I. MILITARY. 
2 L. Gd. Major Hon. H. E. Irby to be Major and 
Lieut -Col. y 23d June 1818 
2 D. G. Lieut, -“ Bolton, from h. p. 23 Dr. to be 
Lieut. vice Goate, — > 6th August 


5 Lieut. W.° Hodgson, from 22 ber to be 

Lieut. vice Higginbotham, ex. 23d July 

6 Lieut. J. W. Dunn, from h. p. 40 F. to 

be. Lieut. vice Walker, ex. rec. P aift 

30th do. 

7L. Dr. Lieut. F. Symons, Sem 25 Be. to be Lt 

vice Custance, ex 16th do. 

9 Assist. Surg. E. Burton, “¥ 12F. to be 

Assist. Surg. vice Knox, h. 23d do. 

11 Lt. T. B. Wail, from h. p25 Dr. to be Lt. 

° vice Sicker, ex. rec. di 30th do. 

13 * J. i, from 33 F. oni’ 
20 Le . H. ‘smith, from h. mag 2 to 

Lt. vice tt, ex. rec. 30th July 

22 Lt. H. Hi jinbotham, frem 5 Dr. Gds. to 


be Lieut. vice Hodgson, ex. 23d do. 


25 Lt. N. Custance, from 7 L. Dr. to be Lt 


vice 16th do. 

Gr. Gds. Lord Jo! Bentinck to be Ens, & Lt. by 
peach, vies | Swann, 98 F. do. 

IF. LG —. from h. p. to be Lt. vice 
Vallancey, ex. rec. diff. 23d do. 

J. MsGregor to be Ens. vice Mainwaring 

3 wy .S.H hes, fr aiken 

ug ‘om h. p. to be 
Moore, ex. rec. diff. > 23d do. 
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Capt, H. Hill, from h- ip B. to he Cus. 

9F. CoP Hackett, ex. rec. dif. h Aug. 
Em, G.G ™ Walkine to te Liewk. Vice Hoke 
rison, © 23d July 
Ens. F. P. Clarkson, > SSF: to 
be Ens. vice Watkins do. 

12 Ass. Surg. J, Ligntwanty ees 
Aas Sy Sts ie be pene . - 
ho. serv | pureh. vice El- 

od an 30th do. 

0 G. Seyret be Ens. by purch vice Camp- 

viel Life Gds. 
%3 G. F. Morden, orn 4 F. tobe 


at i viet vice Poe, ex. ree. 
24 Lt. T. F. Smith to be Adj. vice Brook. 
sbank, ree. Adj. only 23d do. 
26 Capt. A. C. Drawater, from h. p. 62 F. to 
be Capt. vice Addison, ex. rec. diff. do. 
27 my. Lt.-Col. J. Heep to be Major emer ong 
wd gored ith do. 
Lieut . Handeock to be Capt. by a 


Ens. W. B. Buchannan to be + ypureh. 


A 

32 Bt. Major G. Elliot, from h. p. 60 F. to 
Capt. vice Wallet, ex. rec. diff. 25d July 
Lt. smn sagas from 13 Dr. to be Lieut. 


; 13th Aug. 
40 Lt. vies Lymam, et, from hp. 41 F. to be Lt 

vice Lt. Gorman, ex. 16th July 
H. ae to be Ens, by purch. “4-3 nd 


a 


bet, ret. 
45 Capt. R. Meughtin, from i. 
Capt. vice Stewart, ex. rec. diff. 23d do. 
52 Maj. sir J. M. Tylden, from La. 3 F. to 
Maj. vice Mein, ex. rec. diff. 
ue, J. Montagu, from h. p. to be Lt. vice 
Cleghorn, ex. rec. diff. 23d do. 
53 Paym. R. Monk, from h. p. Brunsw. Hus. 


to be —_— vice Sherwood, ex do. 

58 Ens. F. J. Ranie to be Lieut. vice Rolfe, 
dead 6th Aug. 

H. Browne to be E do- 


nsign 

60 Quar. Mast. Howsman superseded, being 
absent without leave 

64 Ens. A. J. M‘Pherson, from 2 W. I. R. to 

be Ens. vice Moriarty, ex 16th July 

67 Ass. S Bey W. Kenny to be Surg. vice 

Crake, cad 25d do. 

73 Ens. J. Atkinson to be Lt. vice Moth Jan, 


dead 
2a Lt. C. ¥ Mauger, from h. p. 5 Ceylon 
uger, P- Tio. 


R 
7 Ene fi. Woo vee, to be Lieut. by purch. vice 
Daniell, 99 15th Aug. 


En: Cc. Tiniing, from h. p. 14 F. to te 
hte vice M‘Donaid, ex. 25d July 
oo to be Qua. Mast. vice Bam- 

py em 13th Aug. 

80 E. Nixon to be Ass. Surg. vice Fa 


prom. 

81 Surg. W. ag | from 97 F. to a. Su 
= Schooles, dead July 
82 » G. O. Field to be Capt. vice a Walmes. 
ley, dead 23d = 

Ens. R. Elliot to be Lieut. 

Lord W. F. Montagu to be Ens. do. 
87 Ens. J. Cates, from 60 F. to be Ens. vice 

co CaS'W yuan, tom hp. De 
. p- Ir. to 
AAT oo ex. rec. diff. do. 
97 Lek. from h. p. to be Lieut. Vice 


Keen 
Surg. i. Cowen, fiom p75 Ft 


vice Cogan, 81 F. 
ue D. Swann, from aa > tobe 


Capt. by pureh. vice Lidwell, 
worth do. 


99 Lic. Dail, tom 76 Ft be Capt by 
purch. vice Burke, ret. 

2W. I. R. Ens, W. L. P. Moriarty, from 64 F. to 

be Ens. vice M‘Pherson, ex. 16th do. 

R.Af.Cor. a — ee Gray to be Capt. vice Leman 


30th do. 
= J.P. ———_~ Lt. do. 
Chisholm to be do. 
R.Y.Ran. Le S. O'Grady, Ame a BE to be 
Lt. vice Platt, ex. 3th Aug. 


p-1 on Bn. to 
be Dep. Adj. Gen. vice Major 
Destin, appointed to Staff of ¢ Mauri 

D. Bowinan, appointment as De . Ass. 
—— Com. Gen. cancelled, having declined 
to proceed on Foreign Service. 
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Med.Dep. Dep. Ins. of Local Rank A. West, Dep. 


Ins. by Brevet 
Dt Ne from h. p. to be PI ys 
to the Forces, vice Bancroft, ex. 
13th A 
Staff Surg. E- 0 E. Doughty. from h. 4 4 
urg. to ‘do. 
Hosp. Nite Re Melin to be Ase. 
to the Fo: th uty 


‘orces 6 
Disp. of Med. P. J. Macdonald to 
Apothecary to the Forces, vice — 


J.Petkins to be Hosp. Mate to - ds 
Ass. Surg. J. Canopbell, M.D. from ep, 


7 W.LR. to be upornum. Ass. S 
in India, vice Ligertwood, cancel 


23d do. 
R. Art. Gent Cotst Di G.GegGite be Rte vise 
atkins, do. 


prom, 
ie A. Severne to be 2d Lieut. 
heraraes do. 
cS Hollingworth to be 24 Lt. 
vice * 
= I. W. Wingfield to be 24 Lt. 
vice Palmer, prom. do. 
—————- A. Tulloch to be 2d Lt, vice 
Griffin, 


Se ee ee 

ees Ww. We May tobe 2a Lt. ves 
es, res. 

be G. P. Heywood to bea bt 














vice Somerville, seme 


meh Ty from 52 F. ee. diff. with Major Sir 
M. Tylden, h. p. 3 F. 

Capt. Addison, from 26 F. ree. diff; with Captain 
mag h, p. 62 F. 

Wallet, from 52 F. rec. diff. with Bt. Major 

Elliott, h. p. 60 F 

—— Stewart, from 45 F. rec. diff. with Captam 
Houghton, h. p. 3 F. 

: ry from 9 F. rec. diff. with Capt. Hill, 

Lieut. Walker, from 6 Dr. Gds. rec. diff. with Lieut. 
Dunn, h. p. 40 F 

rey from 1l Dr. ree, diff. with Lieut. 


Wall, h. 
ay Sto , from 13 Dr. with Lieut. Lynam, 
—— Scott, from 20 Dr. rec. diff. with Lt. Smith, 
h. p. 103 PF. 


ep y+ - Hodgson, 22 Dr. with Lieut. Higginbotham, 

r- Gds. 

—— Seymour, 25 Dr. with Lt. Custance, cf, Dr. 

——— Vallancey, from 1 F. rec. diff. with Lt. Max 
thias, h. p 

re Mose, from 3 F. rec. diff. with Lt. Hughes, 

Pp. 

——— Gorman, from 40 F. ree. diff. with Lieut. 
Hibbert, h. p. 41 F. 

Cc leghom, from 52 F, ree. diff. with Lieut. 

Montagu, h 

Keen, feven 97 F. with Lieut. Bradish, h. 

Potts, from R. Y. Ran. with Lt O'Grady, 


h. p. 87 F. 
2d Livut.. Poe, from 23 F. rec. diff. with Ens. Mor- 
den, h. p. 14 F. 
Ens. Moriarty, 64 F.with Ens.M‘Pherson, 2 W.1.R- 
ee M‘Donald, from 76 F. with Ens. Tinling, h.p. 


ley, from 90 F. ree. diff. with Cornet Pop- 

“ham, p- 13 Dr. 

— Sherwood, from 53 F. with Paym. Monk, 
p- Brunsw. Hus. 


Resignations and Retirements. 


Major s) w, 27th F. 
cab Liawell, ell, 98 F. 























Burke, ’99 F. 
, 1S F. 
—.-- Corbit, 40 F. 
Quart. Master 76 F.. 
intments Cancelled. 


to proceed upon Porvign Service 
Mencia 
Quart-MastHowsman, 60 F. being absent without 


Cashiered. 
Lieut. Harrison, 9 F. 








Deaths. 
General. Captain. Ensign. 
Muncaster, of late 4 Leman, Royal. Afi. Corps Vernon, 80 F, 
Vet. Bn. 29th July 1818 med ne 2 Aug, 1818 
le Lieutena '° Ss: 5 
“Walmesley,3/% 1Tthdo. | F 10 F. Crake, 67F. 
Elder, qe <A posite ‘ e, 58 fr, ‘ 24th May 1818 yywernane 81 F, 7th July 
Butcher, ° ' ‘Connell, 75 F. rmstrong, Ci 
Green, bh. p Portu. Service * i Ae Oh 





COMMERCIAL REPORT.—Sept. 11¢h 1818. 


Sugars. The market for Sugar has, during last month, been upon the whole liy, 
Iy, and the prices good. ‘There has been some fluctuation in prices, but nothing ef 
a oe to alter the general results. The stock on hand in London is 11,000 casks 
less than at the same period last year. As the greater proportion of the crops from the 
West Indies are now arrived, the prices can hardly fail to be maintained, if not to become 
higher. The crops this year in the Colonies have been unusually late, owing to the exces. 
sive wet weather in the early part of the season, which always injures the succeeding 
When the first rains commence in June, if the canes cannot be got soon and reg 
«weeded, they get overrun with weeds, which prevent them from becoming as thick on the 
as they otherwise would. When employed in taking off the latter part of the 

at this period, as has been the case this season, this labour cannot be attended to. In con. 
. of which, an evil is sustained which cannot be remedied. ‘The following crop, 
if good, can never be any thing uncommon. Sugars, therefore, may be expected to keep 

igh prices from this cause alone, independent of any other cause which may occur to 
raise them.—Cofve. The prices of this article, as might have been expected, have fluctu. 
ated greatly. Prices have, however, given way considerably, and the market is at present 
heavy and dull. The stock on hand in London, is at present 5,400 tons, being 4,300 
heuben at the same period last year. The market for this article is likely to fluctuate 
considerably for some time, as the breath of speculation may move it, till it finds its pro. 
per level, and it is ascertained how far the supply is adequate to the demand. At present, 
it is a very unsafe article for yen oe od to meddle with.—Cotton. The prices of this 
article have remained steady, been fully supported, notwithstanding the total stagna- 
tion which had taken place in the spinning business in the chief manufacturing distriets 
in England. Now that the unpleasant dispute between the masters and workmen are settled, 
or in a fair train of being so, it may reasonably be presumed, that Cotton will maintain its 
Price, and the demand continue in full, if not in increased, activity. The quantity im- 

this year, exceeds that to the same period last year, by 130,000 bags. The 

in America are Te ted as having suffered considerably from excessive dry weather in 
June and July. e prices in the East Indies are raised to an unprecedented height, by 
native » in consequence of the great demand from Europe. The consequences 
are likely to prove very injurious to those en » or newly engaging in that trade, ast 
is ly to be expected that they can obtain the high prices in this country, to which the 
first cost, freight, and charges, entitle them. The consequences also may be very various, 
i@ a political point of view, to our national interests in India. Cotton exported to Great 
_ Britain, from that portion of our empire, is allowed duty free, while for internal consumpt 
it bears a considerable tax. The uce of our Cotton manufactures is allowed to be 
imported duty free into India, while their own productions are heavily taxed. ‘This can- 
- not fail to make a deep and unfavourable impression upon the minds of the more active 

‘and intelligent classes in India ; namely, the labouring and commercial bodies, to our in- 
‘terests, which they must consider as ial and oppressive to them.—Corn. Notwith- 
: ing the favourable appearance of the Grain last month, it advanced in price. During 
last » the prices have been steady, and the sales of Flour limited. The probability is, 
‘that Grain has reached its highest price for this season.—Jrish Provisions. In the article 
of Beef few sales have been made. The holders, however, anticipate higher prices, from 
the high pricesof Pork. This article is in brisk demand.—Tobdacco. The prices for some 
days remain steady, and the demand good. A -report was industriously circulated some 
weeks ago, of the great scarcity of this article, both in America and the different markets 
in = This probably originated with some interested speculators, but it does not ap- 
ag to have had the effect on the market which they anticipated. Hemp, Flax, and Tal- 

. The latter article has been in great demand, and at a very considerable advance. 
Hemp is also in considerable request. Flax may be stated as formerly.—Rum, Brandy, 
and Hollands. The price of Rum has lately advanced, but the prices at that advance are 
now become nominal. Brandy is more in demand, and at advanced rates. Owing to ex- 
cessive dry weather, the vintage in France is greatly fallen off in quantity, which must 
have the effect of keeping the price of Brandy high. Geneva is without variation. —Dye- 
woods. Logwood has continued in demand. Considerable gales have been made m 
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PRICES CURRENT.—Aug. 29, 1818. 
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snento. Ashes have been in good demand, and sold at advanced prices. Carolina Rice 
in bond, has brought from 45s. to 46s. Lemon Juice has been in for. Oil, of al- 
most every description, has advanced in price, and considerable business has been doing in 
several kinds. Sali is now chiefly in the hands of second holders, who are d i 
advanced prives. There is little variation in the prices of other articles of commerce. 


goes off steadily. Thick American Tar has sold at 17s. 6d., and Stock- 
holm at 17s. 9d. per barrel. Molasses have again advanced in price, but the sales are not 
prisk at our present quotations. 


LEITH. | GLASGOW. ‘LIVERPOOL-; LONDON, DUTIES 
NGAR Mvrown, . ewt.| 80 to —|78 to @l | 74 to 82 80 to 82 o 
Misi. good, and fine mid. | 86 90 | 82 0 | 85 89 83 £110 0 
Pneand very fine, + 2 38 _ — 9 93 A 93 
eo VES, «+ [te we _-_ — — _ 
Me Oe ft 186 | — on! oe — 124 a. 
Saieditto, - ° {120 122 |119 124 124 126 ‘122 = 
cmlLumps . «+ 216 118 |114 116 126 128 120 im 
aan... >. mae Mis 10 ig 114 119 114 = 
: ore on j | 70 72 \— ~_ 
a. ers, British, ewt.| — 45 |— 42 | 416 — | 44 45 0 7 6 
COFFEE, Jamaica . cwt 
ord. good, and fine ord. |144 156 |142 154 146 155 144 148 
Mid. good, and fine mie, |158 172 |156 170 157 16x 158 161- 
meee lis ie|—= = 1s ie as ds| TB 00 8 
, dfine ord. |14 6|— — 14 15 = 
n, gore Sndfine mid. (158 172} — #$— 158 168 165° 170 F 
Mid. good, 
§ Domingo, 154 158 | — — 155 158 158 161 
S MENTO (in Bond) 1b,| — lldd] 11 1M. <s Mju _ 0 0 9% 
Mi TRam,160.P. gall. Ss 8d Sulodis Gd Ss10d | Ss 6d 480d | 388d 38 9d a 083 
pd ewe fee we -|— —| 3900 Fs} 017 
Grin Whisky, . .|7 6 80 |— — |= —|4 600 ' 
WINES, B.S.) 2143 18 0 
Claret, 1st Growths, hhd. fs - -|- i= ie & F.S.f 5148 4 6 
R ipe. - —|-— —| 
Spanish White, butt. 54 55 | — —|- —| 54 380 {BS 4 ew 
Teneriffe, pipe.| 30 35 | — | ae | 23 340 BS) penal 
Madeira, . . . 60 7 i— _i— -_-i — _- FS. 99 16 6 
WOOD, Jam. . ton.'£90 —| 815 9 0] 810 815/815 9 0 
Honduras, =. 99 —{ 889 0/ 815 90/9 0 00 } 0 9.43 
Campesehys os + 10 —|10 01010 91010 0/915 10 0 
STIC, Jamaica, . # — _-_ — ia a 10 1H he o : } 14 6 
Cuba, - -« . — _ — | 15 0 
DIGO, Caraccas fine, Ib.| 9s 6d 1ls 6d} 8 6 9 6 | — — HME — . 3 00 
aaa, Renee. Pilh, Spek, : : , ’ - —~|/ 272 ke - 2 0 ; 4 
Ditto ’ ° . _- -_-\i — —_— |< baad m O 6: 
istiansand (dut. paid)|2 2 2 4/— -|- = _ 
ty De ef Gee ee 
St Domingo, ditto. - - 5 4 
AR, American, + bri} — — | = —|15 17|15 0 20 0 {Po} ; 211g 
Archangel, . « a 23|— — {176 180/ 20 “<a eS = 
TCH, Foreign, . cwt.| 10 nj|— a —| 12 a BS.) 2 1 8 6 
ALLOW, Rus. Yel. Cand.| 85 — | 80 82 | — 87| 886 89 032 
Home Melted, . . | 83 80 | + — |= = | 72 74 
EMP, Riga Rhine, ton.| 48 49 | 50 51 | — — |£50 - BS.)-2 091 
Petenburgh Clean, . | 47 48 | 50 51 | 48 50 | 49 ~|AFS.fS 010 
Riga Thies. & Druj. Rak. | 76 1\— eas | ine — | 80 82 
So is. Mis clo. s/s Sees 
aus s ° 56 61 | — ie Poe pag —| [FS fs 
ATS, Archangel, . 100.|105 115 | — —|— —| 110 — |{BS ae 
RISTLES, B.S. 03 
tgh Firsts, cwt.) 15.0 .16 0} — _~|— —/| 14 15 | (F.S. 0 611 
HES, Peters. Pearl, , | 50 52 | — —|— — | 58 ~ {PS} o.3 « 
Montreat ditto, . . | 58 60 | 56 58 | 57 — | 62 63° } 017 
P «+ | 52 54 | 50 52 | 50 51 | 54 _ 
L,Whale, . . tun.| 42 — | 38 = | 42 em |. 45 hie 
Cod. se 80 (p. brl.) —| — — |40 = | 3 — 
BACCO, Virgin. fine, Ib.| 11 12} 11 12/0 9 011} 181d 1s2d 
iddling, =. « . | 10 103 10z| 0 7% 0 83) 10 11 } 0 3510 
or, . 9 10] 9 95, 0 — | 9 93 
TTONS, Bowed Georg. | — —}1 9 110;1.73 1 B= - } 
shea’ = IES fois sii oomta i ly 
Demevars ,iaiddling, = | = =|39.3.3|2.0 26|18 1104}; BS. 0 8.7 
Woncrata and Berbice, | — —|20 25/110 2 3)1n 2 FSS 017 2 
est India, eS =a & 3 33! 3 Toa had. a's F 
Maranham,' .” .° | — —|'2 1$ 2 (1113 2 O82 0 204 































































Weekly Price of Stocks, from 4th to 25th August 1818. 

4th. llth, | 18th, | 25th 
Bank stock, 275 275 2733 | = are 
3 per cent. reduced 784 78 7 7 
3 per cent. ls, 77 77 76 7 
4 per cent. is, - 7 97 96 9. 
5 per cent. navy ann. * 106 106 105] 105 
Hor oped 3 Per CeNt. ANN. wrneemenrerrnere| _— — — 
— bonds. — 92 94 | 8587 | 
Exchequer bills, 19 19 19 19 
Consols for acc. 774 173 764 754 
American 3 per cent. — — pens —_— 
——— new loan, 6 per cent. ee —- — nudes 
ort 5 moe cents. - -_ —_ —— i719f. ct. 




















. 8. Amsterdam, 37:10 B. 2 Us. ag 11:16. Ex 

Bi. 2 Us. rankfort 1444. Ex. Paris 25:10. 2Us. Bordeaux, 25: 10, 
ts Cadiz, 38} effect. Gibraltar, 34. Leghorn, 50}. Genoa, 46, 
ese Newios 52}. Palermo, 129 per oz. Rio Janeiro, 67. Oporto, 58. Dub. 
Tin, 10. Cork, 10. Agio of the Bank of Holland, 2. 


Prices of Gold and — per oz.—Portugal gold, in coin, £—. Foreign gold, ia 
bars, £—. New doubloons, £4. New Dollars, —s. —d. Silver, in bars, 5s. 44d. 





ALPHABETICAL List of ScorcH BANKRUPTCIES, announced between the Ist and 
3st August 1818, extracted from the Edinburgh Gazette. 


Chalmers, David & ('o. linen and woollen-drapers DIVIDENDS, 
in Lockerbie, and David Chalmers, the principal 
partner of that Company Donaldson, George, draper in Edinburgh; by W 
Fergus & Kidston, wholesale grocers in Glasgow, Scott. accountant, Edinburgh 
and George Fergus and Thomas Kidston, the in- Donald, William, merchant, Greenock ;° by the 
dividual _ et of eal said Company Trustee—23d Sept. 
ia Glasgow, and ohn john Gardner, adits “Gasalusedens ty hoot wt weeny 
in sen John ‘overan; by David Hutcheson, advocate, 
Gardner, junior, the partners thereof. as indivi- Aberdeen 
Miller, James, merchant, Glasgow; by Robert Ait- 


Mitchell, John, t in Grape ken, merchant there 
Miller, Alex. & ‘o. merchants, Andrew Street, Sim, Walte:, & Co. grain-merchants, Aberdeen, 
Se Leith, and Alex. Miller and James and Walter Sim, brewer and in merchant 
pony ick, the individual partuers of that Com- there; el ie Duguid Milne, advocate there 
Tailor, J late merchant, Arbroath; by John 
Scandvet, James, painter and in Peterhead Airth, merchant, Arbroath—10th Sept. 
Wilson, John, senior, grocer in Glasgow 





EDINBURGH.—SEPTEMBER 2. 


Wheat. Barley. Oats. Pease & Beans. 
Ist,......458. Od. | Ist,......418. Od. | Ist,......28s. Od. | Lst,......35s. Od. 
2d,......40s. Od. | 2d,......39s. Od. | 2d,......26s. Od. | 2d,......32s. Od. 
Sd, ......388. Od. | Sd,......37%s. Od. | 3d,......246. Od. | Sd,..+..90s, Od. 


Tuesday, September 1. 


tena Os. 7d. to Os. Sd. | Quartern Loaf . . Os. 11d. to Os. Od 

Mutton . - + Os. 7d. to Os. 8d. | Potatoes (28 lb.) . . Os. 10d. to Os. Od. 
Lamb, per quarter . 2s. 6d. to 4s. 6d. | Butter, perlb. . . Is. 8d. to Os. Od 
Veal . . . - + Os Sd. to Os. 10d. | New Salt do. per st. 22s. Od. to 24s. Od. 
Pork - 0s. Gd. to Os. Sd. | Dittoperlb. .. . Is. 4d.to Is. 6d 
Tallow, per stone - lls. 6d. to12s. 6d. | Eggs, perdozen .. Is. Od. to Os. Od. 


HADDINGTON.—SEPTEMBER 4. 


D. 


o 
Oats. Pease. Beans. 


Wheat. 
Ist,......446, Od. Dabircbece Os. Od. Ist,......285. 0d. Vabgecese .32s. Od. Ist, eee 34s. Od. 
2d, ......38s. Od. | 2d,...... Os. Od. | 2d,......26s. Od. | 2d, ......288. Od. | 2d,.00-..308. Od. 
Sd, ccccecd lS 0d. 3d, evecee Os. Od, 3d, oocces tee Od. 3d, pccoontl Od. | Syeoeee B78 0d, 
1 
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NEW. 
Wheat. Barley. Oats. Pease. Beans. 
[st,e..+.-446. Od. | Ist,......418. Od. | Isty.0++-.2%s. Od. | Ist,....+0 Os. Od. | Ist,...... Os. Od. 
2d, «000+ 42s. Od. | 2d,...... 37s. Od. | 2d,...... 24s. Od. | 2d,...... Os. Od. | 2d,...... Os. Od. 


$d, «.....38s. Od. | 3d,......31s. Od. | 3d,...... 2s. Od. | 3d,..,... Os: Od. | 3d,...... Os. Od. 
Average price, £1 : 19: 9: 7-12ths. 


Note.—The boll of wheat, beans, and , is about 4 per cent. more than half a quarter, 
or 4 Winchester bushels ; that 0 barley and oats nearly 6 Winchester bushels. 











London, Corn Exchange, Sept. 4. we . Livenpeet , Sept. 5. ; 
a ie Ss sa. & a. 
P per 70 Ibs. Rice, p.cwt. — to ‘== 
44|Bollers +. . 80t0. a8 - "1 to 12 6iPlout, Kugtish, 
—New... f _ Pt 
a3 2 $6) Scoteh *.” 10 9 to 11 6 = we 
72 to 78|| Welch... 11 Otoll 6lmIrish.... — to — 
* $2 to || irish (old). 8 6to 10 0 - + 46 0 to 48 0 
* o6to 30l| —New... 11 0tol2 0 . 390 to 41 0 
Bite ga Demle 14 O00 12 Cemented,» bam, 
is . “ail 
* 30 to 32!| american « 11 0 to 11 9 .. 
aie 38 to 40 arley, per 60 ibs, i - 400to 
70 to 75|| Soten Oe 8 ee 3 Boe 
"88 Bl soe eee Ti aid 
ibae ta Malt p.9gis 11 6 to 13 Better, SE 
r. s s 
Seeds, &c—Sept. 8. Foreign’ " 42 0 to 50 ojBelfast "= 138 to. ® 
’ Se was $5 ty ~ 5s dre, - . W6to O 
Se rx Ie s. pota, 46to Drogheda . Oto 
Rete. Brwe,i6 SS 24|Hempseed .. 70to 76 went + + «+ 45to4 7| Waterford (new) 0 to 3 
oe... he. th ite Rie Bl Foreign’ *.: ‘4 $e eee ae “138 t0.0 
Sees. hnenee ; . oreign .. —New, 2d,. - 
Turnips:« + + 13 to 20/New Clover, 59 irish... 4 5to4 10|Beef, p. tieres 85 to 95 
eeceee =— —_—|— eee to l jeans, pr qr. —p. to 
“Yellow, «++.—to —/—White. 50 to 130 Englis , ~ 0 0 to 84 olPork’ p. bri. 95 to 105 
Carraway . . .48 to 56 Coriander... 18 > 22|| Foreign . . 75 0 to 80 0/Bacon, per ewt. 
Canary, . « 100 to 130 New Trefoil . 14 63 Pease, per quar. —Short middles 70 to 72 
Rapeseed, £46 to £52. — Boiling . 70 0 to 7% 0|—Long do... . Oto 0 





Average Prices of Corn of England and Wales, from the Returns received in the Week 
ended 29th August 1818. 


Wheat, 80s. 1d.—Rye, 52s. 5d.—Barley, 53s. 3d.—Oats, 34s. 3d. om 70s. 5d.-—Pease, 62s, 8d.— 
Oatm: ; 36s. 8d. —Beer or Big, Os. 


Average Prices of British Corn in Scotland, by the Quarter of Eight Winchester Bushels, 
and Oatmeal, per Boll-of 128 ibs. Scots Troy, or 140 lbs. Avoirdupois, of the Four 
Weeks teunetliately preceding the 15th August 1818. 


Wheat, 67s. 10d.—Rye, 58s. a mm 44s, 0d.—Oats, 30s. 11d.-—Beans, 48s. 10d.—Pease, 49s, 6d.— 
Oatmeal, 25s. 10d,—Beer or Big, 39s. 9d, 








METEOROLOGICAL REPORT. 





THE month of August commenced with dry weather, which continued with little inter- 
ruption throughout. Excepting some light showers on the Ist, 7th, 10th, 17th, and 21st, 
scarcely exceeding in all one tenth of an inch, there fell no rain till the 25th. On that 
day, and on the 27th and 28th, there fell altogether about half an inch, but the whole 
quantity still bears a very small proportion indeed to that of August last year. The tem- 
perature of the month has been uniformly elevated, the average being nearly 24 aoae 
above that of the corresponding month 1817. ‘The Thermometer rose twice above 70, fre- 
quently to 66, and every day to 60. The Barometer was steady at an elevation of about 
30 during the first three weeks, so steady, indeed, that on some days the elevation or de- 
of the m -- he eth eredeeslng waynes. was imperceptible even in Adie’s 
elicate Barometer. Hygrometer was also generally high, the average being about 
1 degeoss above that of Augue last year It will be seen from the abstract, that the mean 
of the maximum and minimum temperatures for the month, differs from that of 10 and 
10 ww Free three-tenths of a degree; and that the sor 904 deposition, according 
OL, 5A 
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tity altogether inconsiderable, w 
hee into the account. 
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to Anderson’s formula, is only about one degree lower than the mean minimum, @ quan. 
hen the prevalence of dry east and north east winds js 








MeETEoROLOGICAL TaBLeE, extracted if 


the Tay, four miles east from Pert 


rom the Register kept on the Banks of 
Latitude 56° 25’, Elevation 185 feet, 


AuGusT 1818. 


Means. 

THERMOMETER. Degrees. 
Mean of greatest daily heat, e ° 68 
Tif temperature, 0A. M. 59.6 
“pppoe d -) aa 53.3 
cece extremes, ° 56.7 


eee 4 


ecer OA. M. and 10P. M. — . . 56.4 
of thermometer, . if 


range 471.0 

daily ditto, . a a Va 

«» + temperature of spring water, ° 57.5 
. BAROMETER. Inches. 
Maan of10 4. w tem san. a ° 29.901 
Boa > TOP : f temp. of mer. 61 y « 29.914 
i; bot, tp. mer.61) .« Res 
range barometer, - .? 178 

daily ditto, . . . . i 2 55 


' HYGROMETER (LESLIE’S.) Degrees. 


10 A. M. eee § 27.7 
weet > ua 2 . . os 
Oo ea point of 10 A. M. Th) 493 
ole EL IIL DS ofboth, lil 48.0 
ht gore % -690 
Evaporation in itto. . . . . 505 
Mean daily Evaporation, + « «+ O74 

WILSON’S HYGROMETER. 
Mcan WAM. « «© eo - « AO 
eee — 10 P. M. ° e 22.2 





Greatest range in 24 hours, 31st,” peta 


Extremes. ; 
THERMOMETER. Degrees, 
Maximum, Sthday, . . 15.0 
Minimum, . 7th ‘ ° 43.0 
Lowest maximum, Ist, oy - 6a 
Highest minimum, 4th, a 59.5 
Highest, 10 A.M. Sth, ° ° 69.5 
Highest OP. i sth, ee ee 
Lown dite. Th oe. 
Greatest range in 24 hours, 5th, + e+ S25 
Least ditto, . 3st, ° 1 
BAROMETER. , Inches, 
Highest, 10 A. M- ° llth . 30.200 
Lowest ditto, P 28th, |. 99,998 
Highest, 10 P.M. . 14th, - . 50.200 
Lowest ditto. th, 29.400 
463 
Least ditto, e 30th, ° 010 
. HYGROMETER. Degrees. 
Highest, 10 A. M. 20th, . 47.0 
Lowest ditto, ° 4th, . . 10 
Highest, 10P.M. . 2d, A 25.0 
west ditto, 27th, -- 20 
P. of D. 10 A.M. 5th, . ' 649 
Lowest ditto, 25 th, i 59.2 
Highest P. ot D. io P. M. 5th, f° 'o? Sam 
Lowest ditto, 19th, o'°« 

WILSON’S HY GROMETER, | 

Greatest dryness, 8th,10A.M. . -¢ 43.0 
Least ditto, 27th, 10 P. M. . . 2.0 


Fair days 25; rainy days 6. Wind West of meridian 16; East of meridian 15. 


MeErTeEoROLOGIcAL TaBLe, kept at Edinburgh, in the Observatory, Calton-hill. 
day, at pee ye forenoon, and four o'clock, afte 
, in the Register. 


N. B.—T he Observations are made twice 


; 












































noon. She secant Gheesyatien Sn Doge first column, is taken by the 
er. 
Attach. j Attach. 
Tier. | Barom. Ther. | wind. Ther. Barom.| Ther. | Wind. 
.t0 |29. . Rain morn. | M. loud 
me RS RRL a nS PL om re 
6 a d “ -867|M. 
2 43 | “B6BlA $9 S.E. |Clear. sf iA. A46 | “b0/|A- 57 N. coe 
A «759 87 " 
5 450 | 0\A-38 S. W. |Ditto. 19 { M-65 ‘43 ‘A. | N.w. |Cloudy, 
44 \a 33 | “Fasla,es } |S W- |Cloudy. 20f Ass | “oeolAN 23 }IN.W. [Ditto 
5{ (NO | foclacsoy |W [Warm,clear.| 21 Aa = A590} N.W. |Ditto shows 
M.65 | :830\M.66 59 | '905/M.59 Warm 
6 A508), “877]4..65 N.W. |Very cble. 22 Ait 9031461 f{CA™. cloudy. 
63 | .680\M. 59 | 1979|M. 
7 ees) “Seatac on ¢|N-W. (Ditto. 25 ee | “Sealaco ¢|W>  |Cloudy. 
af M64 | -SpaiM 6°} \coke. ila. 24 A403 “740/M-58 hw. Ditto. 
M.66'| -798|M.64 Very warm, M.59-; +696|M.57 
Vesa gered | Sika | Samet fe 
104 \a463 ‘oasia.cof\ (Cloudy. || = 26 A. 47 | 1529 A509 } N- Ditto- 
u ree 298 At E. |Warm,clear. 27 a 99 “se0 A-20} w. |Clear. 
‘ e ve . } 6 -136/M.60 
12 A. 463 9981-61 E.  |Ditto. 25{ Aso | ‘saglaceyy We — [Ditto. 
sieges b= | =(8e igi« fee 
995|M. 3 59 y. 
1sf /M arma. 68 E.  |Ditto. 30 Aas | “Soo. na} NW howe 
15 ats S461 E. Ditto, aif A453 1456 A. 60}: W.  |Clear. 
¢ - t .7. 
164 \4.45 | (9544.60 (2 | Ditto. Average of rain at Nelson's monument .7 
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ees, 
5.0 
13.0 
10.0) 
19.5 
19.5 
4.0 
4.0 
9.0 
2.5 
15 
ies, 
200 
292 
200 
100 
165 
110 
e8 

7.0 

70 
5.0 
2.0 
4.0 

9.2 

12 

3.8 

3.0 

2.0 
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BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 


nuary 50. At M hur, the lady of Archibald 
m.. 19th Bengal Infantry, a ter. 

Juli 15. At Xeres, im Seale, She 
pavid Gordon, Esq. younger of Wardho 


a son. 
28. In Old Bi pases 
der Gordon, Esq. 


her mother’: house, the the Dowager L: 
At mi s 
Pa om in * separa London, Lady Cunet 
ine DA 
3. Mrs Fo Ford, 68, George-street, Edinburgh, a 


<At Rochdale, the lady of Mr Abraham Wood, 
surgeon, three fine ees Oo act cet merrier 8 


azure doing remarkabl 
- = air, the lad yor 
: At es WS f Deputy-Commissary- 


Mrs M‘Gregor, jun. of 
So agate » the lady of 
Steuart, Esq, of a daughter, 
ora" , the ney pod of Thomas Macken- 
vi honed 60, “Nicoleon-street, Edin- 
q. At Eaisbuegh, th the A. of James oOo 
in, by his ae licitor-general for Scot- 
‘ Mrs — aR Edinburgh, adaugh- 
9. The lady of John Anstruther Thomson, Esq. 
of Charelton, 2 son. 
ll. Mrs William Tenant, jun. 12, Hanover- 
10. Ai t Whitehouse, } Mrs L. Horner, a daughter. 


15. At the house of her mother, Lady Chalmers, 
—_——— A, the i of Captain John 


"Db ies Hope J Hope Jehnenone, | a aan 
Craufuird, Forth: ‘Edinburgh, a 


SS ae 


wn Ha 73,6 73 re Dublin, mt Klages, the i 


fk 
— At Arbuthnot-house, the Viscountess of Ar- 


19, In “Abereromby: » Belaieag the lad 
. In ie 
oe Rosiere, Lyndhurst the C re 
_ near ‘oun 
of Reel, 0 donee daughter. ; 
rs Ferrier, ae Northumberland-street, 


Edinburgh, a da 
, London, the Countess of 
Compton, a son. 

— At Blackheath, the Countess of Huntingdon, 
ason- It is Lord Huntingdon’s intention to com- 
memorate his succession to the title, by naming 
this boy Robin Hood. 

— At —— Mrs ie Goma, a son. 

- i. Pilrig-street, Edinburgh, Mrs Ewing, a 

7 af Mr, Thomas Johnstone, Albany-street, Edin- 
7a 
.. Ayton-house,° Mrs Fordyce of Ayton, a 


— At tt Bouni near Leith Fort, the 
jay of Captain "Ghibbora, of the royal artillery, 


3. At Hanover-street, Edinburgh, Mrs Andrew, 
“1. At Edinburgh, ‘Mrs George Wauchope, 2 


iter. 
ri Mrs G. Hamilton a son. 
28. At C -house, the lady of 
eee M ona 5 ee of Park, 
- rs C wn > 
@aughter. 


— At Cockensie, Mrs H. F. Cadell, a daughter. 


© 


MARRIAGES, 


J . 

-_ ‘uné 28. a Esq. 
Esq. of London, to Susanne Gregorie, 
Sane Gages Esq. of Os- 


nae 
tary order == ena of Merit of the’ 
Sicilies, cay the royal navy, to'Frances 
Anna, eldest daughter of Nicholas Were of Land- 


cox, on he near Walling in Somersetshire. a 
— G. Ambrose art, Esq. of Swindon-house, 
to Miss idge, of Sir Thomas Buchles 


art Banff, Captain John seh Bang of 
ent Miss Elizabeth Blane 
ter of the tate Lieutenant-colonel Robert Nae = 


Andrew Peacock, merchant, to 
only daughter of Mr Thomas See Canongate, 


a /_ a ne ey, ee Newlands, 
— At Lin 
Belford, to Miss = wee teenie, 


4. At Muircote, near Alloa, Ale 


®& At none CORSSS, same 


Mackintosh, "Margaret, 
= of Si in Atchibald Dunbar, Bart. of 

eld. 

12. At Fort-William, , Esq. 


— At Port Patrick, Dr Andrew Anderson, of 
the 92d r Dmouten tae to Anne, second daugh- 
ter of Mr James C: writer, Peebles. 


» sant lego the Rev. Dr M‘Lean, 
_ Ww, “Lean, 
lexander'Cam Be Ne te Helen, third deat 
ter of Duncan Turner, Esq. tea 


At vid Simson, 
Bioodylaws, to iss tutherord, 

15. Michael Bruce, Esq. to Lady Parker, widow 

of Captain Sir Peter Parker, Bart. of the royal 


comet Captain roliope of the Scots Greys, and son of 


head of his ier company tn Fader, to Mis 
* iad fi grenadiereompany in Flan 


|, Esq. Hamp- 























Register.—Marriages and Deaths. 


Siice which the married couple set off for ireland, 
witere his regiment is now q yp FF, 


17. At Haddington, M Francis Wright, mer- 
chau Edinburgh, to "alisan, daughter of Mr Jas. 


— At ae ey Captain John White, to Janet, 
eldest daughter of the late Mr William's Simpson, 


ith. 
church, London, p Ri Daal 


8. At Si 
pene , to Miss Anne Stewart, of 
— At Slains Lodge, ae Soha Baigria, Mains of 


Kineane , to Miss Mina Ann C 
ee, aeD. penton, 


to Miss Elin Syme, need late Mr A 





DEATHS. 


February 15. At Colonie, Somes Reteeey, Esq. 

East India service, 

ivi and eldest 

Arthurston. = 
which carri im 

Sp Ueleeest aaeo Of tore dove Mr Henry Alexan- 

der, the colonial secretary-of *he Cape of Good 


poplectic fit, the hon- 
of the Court of 

} 's council in that 
home, ‘wen he fell off 


He 
his horse, and, as was suppesed, i tely ex- 


June 25. At Grenada, West Indies, Mrs pe 
M‘Mahon, spouse of Thomas Duncan, Esq. sur- 


July 6. ‘At Warsovia, Lieut.-general Mickrelsky, 
yan of 105 years. His is, into the 
on of arms was in the service Em- 
press Anne and Eli of Russia, under the 
of yey Munich. He then 

_ passed into the Saxon service, and served every 
of the seven years’ war. He afterwards 

tt under the banners of Stanislaus, and did 

hot quit the army till he had attained the age of 80 


years. 

&. Janet, the infan “1 fA of Captain D 
peote. of his Majest jesiy's TA. ~ og 
oS Betas, nited States, America, Mrs 


> hate Somme, relict of ASneas 





ont 


pr Da 
13. At 


ford. 
17. At Lisburn, Ireland, Edward Givern — 
114. His = is still living and healthy in Li 


an ie Inverness, Mrs Macbean, widow of the 

Robert Macbean, Esq. of Nairnside. 

want At ——. on Sunday morni' 
This woman was wo 


9. oa 





20. At Aberdeen, John R. Smith, Esq. of Con. 


cai toate 6 
e uea' to the 
He £100; to » Ge e British an 


ry Native Toes £1 
fa ames the Rev. Geo, 
the — of Glen. 
ane, Cleng » aan Tull 

. At ouse, in the = ear 

age, —_ rant, Esq. of Kil year of hie 
mt. St vest daughtes ar Ses 

mma r ounges' ter Si George 
Barlow, Beet’ young ug’ ir 


— James ‘aaa Esq- of Middlehaugh, late 


of Hanover, Jamaica. 
ev. Joseph Kitchen, 

the ministers of the Wesleyan ens int rol 
48th year of his 

— At New jOway, after a tedious iling 
tended with the most excruciating pain, lines, at 
Heron, weaver, aged 77. ~ was a man who poe 
sessed an extensive ae of knowledge, capaltials 
most men of his condi It is w y ot note 
to state, that this mea tradesman was = 
to Major Heron, who fell, a 
taking’ o of the Isle of Bourbon, and uncle to the 
fortunate ey Robert Heron, who died of s a 
broken at London, in the year 1807. 

28. At Glasgow, Mr James Stewart, merchant in 


29. At Knowsouth, a eldest son of Win 
Oliver, » younger 
— of ‘Thomas Newton, Esq, of 


— The 
Warwick-square 
50. At Edina, aa 36 years, Mrs Christian 
por wife of Mr Mein, surgeon-apothecary, Leith. 
— yer Brom » in the yet ear of 
Miss Pope of Newman-street, Lon et 


the Theatre Royal, Drury-lane. 

51. At his house in St James’s square, London, 
Viscount Anson. 

— At Killechieran, Lismore, the Right Rev. Dr 
f£neas Chisholm. 

ep wl At Edinburgh, Mr George Fordyce, 
writer there. 

2. At Port-Glasgow, Robert Paton, Esq. writer. 

— At Balcaskie, Sir Robert Anstruther of Bal- 


, Bart. 
At pee Pome Elizabeth —_ the in- 


fant daughter of Captain C oulson, royal 
— At painbargit Mrs Euphemia Mitchel, wi- 
dow of Peter May, E: 


Sq. 

4. At No 2, Davies’-place, Miss Elizabeth Noble. 

— At Galway, Ireland, in a room occupied by 
the band of the 77th regiment, where he had been 
maintained the last two months, and very humane- 
ly attended three people of his colour, Moly- 
neux, the celebrated pugilist- From his swollen 
state, it was deemed neeessary that his almost im- 
mediate interment should take place. He was te 
have been interred on Wednesday. The expenses 
of his funeral were to be charitably defrayed oy 
subscription in the 77th regiment—a tomb-stone 

to be erected to his memory. 

— At Melrose, Mr George Mercer, eldest son of 
the deceased Mr Mercer of Abbotslee, writer in 
—— 

In Grosvenor- 4, London, after a lingering 
pO the Right Hon. General Lord Muncaster, 
aged 73. His lordship inherited the title fle and 
estates on the death of his brother in 1813, and is 
succeeded in both by his only son, the Hon. Low- 
ayer a we John Pennington, a minor. 

e burgh, Admiral Alexander Graeme of 
tn 


6. In her 27th year, Miss Agnes Rawli 
daughter of the late Mr John Rawlinson of 
caster. 

— At Glocester- a ce, London, Gilbert Macleod, 
Esq. formerly of the East India Company’s Bengal 
medical establishment. 

7. At German-house, Brighton, the Ri ht Hon. 
Lady Charlotte Eyre, second daughter 
of a aged 2€. 

Uren George-street, E Road, 
Pan in 50th year, Captain Henry Gordon, 
brother of the late ajor James Gordon of North. 
wood, in the Isle of Wight. 

— ‘At Edinburgh, Mr Archibald Stewart, son of 
the late Balfour Stewart, Esq. of Burness, Orkney- 
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.Tiod of his decease, was one of the 





health and = 
in his bed on 


orning. 
— At Sai the Rev. F. M‘Lagan, minister 


Melrose. 
At Aberdeen, in the 70th year of her * 
» widow of the the late Mr James Chat. 


nt age of 76, 
John M‘ cooper there. was onee ol 
Hed: phy ete nd inet 19 children, 69 

sends » » ee 8 de 


Hallgarth-street, Durham, Mr A. Featon- 
by, aged 82. This person, 


» who lived during the 

part of his life in a state of abject ury, 
Bat — — died worth £20,000! He not 
accepted employment on the turn- 

= mcg Ai breaking ney stones, &c. H and the 

Pat ker he wore, up to the time of his death, 
bl agree that wey Le eee a ee gp of the cloth 

of shi wi 


it was wee hee uld be dis- 
” iets and p and patches” which 


it iteshiited 

— At L cent o. Ms. Mr Thomas Gray, 
dheck-clerk ft in the he Wee docks since their first 

at. 

16. At Brighton, John Palmer, oa of Bath, 
late com; er-general of the Post-office. 

— At hin, Johii Raitt, Esq. of Carphin. 

17. Lady Wilson of Charlton-house, Kent, relict 
of the late General Sir Thomas Spencer Wilson, 
Bart. in the 71st 


ear of her Be. 
19. At Leith, Mr ir Robert oung, second son of 
the late Mr Alexander vous. ship-owner there. 
20. At Castlehill, Mrs Begbie, wife of Patrick 
a iy Esq, Castle! hill. 
1. At Littlecott, Berkshire, Colonel Kellie, C.B. 


stenanbanioncl of his 's 24th ment. 
— At his house, Ki row, Bini Ec. Ash- 
ley, Esq. the performer on the violin. 


cele 
22. In London, Captain H Halkett, fourth 
* John alkett, Bart. of Pitfirane. 
— At his seat, Daylesford-house, Worcestershire, 
in the 86th year of Lo age, the Right Hon. War- 


ren Hastings, late Bengal, doc- 
vn of civil law, an on of most hon- 
ourable privy councillors.‘ 
23. At his house, in P ‘London in 
the 63d year of his age, etm erceval Eliot, 
Esq. He was the nearest tative of afi an- 


cient family, and allied to the present Earl of St 
Germans. Mr Eliot was yn colonel of the 
Stafford militia, and for many years, until the pe- 
commissioners 
of audit in Somerset-house. 


— At Pitcaithly Wells, Mr Charles Ritchie, iron- 
monger, diner 

— At Edinburgh, Mr Peter Ewart, 

24, At Dumfries, Mr William Wallace, writer. 

27. Ry 2. Edinburgh, William Bishop, sen. mer- 


1918.7} Register.— Deaths. 739 
7. In Brook-street, London, the infant son of Letdiy—ta t the PB. ag 4 of Amarion, - 
e Hon Thomas Erskine, age two months. John O = ee 

ern — pm a Line pe retired fron th coun 

Bea ein 3 years ag, he meen 
8, At Edin! on. #27 chocarity,” achat 

second son of the the earl of ‘on. V ea Moen ten. 
— At Edin h, Mrs Erskine, sin edlioaat tho late At Rome, in-his 21st year, the Right onal 


Hitt Hampstead, aged 79, Lady Colebrooke, relict 
’ e, 
of Sir Geor,; stn Ecoke’ Be. : 
At the Ville of Dunkirk, near 


the-Blean, David F oun ent tambebant 
e-Biean, one hundr 
twent Geaguata oun a Soctanan but 
had redded 1a. the Vile‘of Dunkirk between fifty 


years; he w; a very few years 
a eH industrious, re, and ha 
of Kirkurd. ‘He was at at fe in Lan- 
e was y 
arkshire, ad by me, on 
the D road. He entered into the army in 
a regiment of the 
{not the ; ) + after this 
im the 7bth regiment, eR Beeld 8 | 
years old at the of Sheriff Muir; 
een Ann and the battle of 
Duke of Mar ip 3 1 
Lord Stair calling upon , who was a fa 
er. The remains of the old man were interred in 
epson oan attended by a 
assem) mp Seems foes persons, one 
common sentiment of regret secthed to all 
, at the last of their old } 
was universall bs + 
At York, Mr Thomas W em. a 
saddler in that city, aged 66; ‘an 


ter, wo for upwats of 20 years had never 

At the village of Leeds, in Kent, Mr James 
ham, pent 3 ee ada r 
The deceased stood at one t 14 hours and 44 mi- 


no bin. in the the 83d year of his age, Cornell 
n Du , in 
the father of the Irish mg rah ad 4 


of Edwin, Shuter, O’ y, and at. 


time he was an prerece « t comedian, and the parti- 
cular friend and of 0 _—— 
At Kendal, in William Gaw- 


by Esq. f of the C, Sberlaal militia, 
ro ormer! um 
? Greenfield, Mr Logie, wite of Captain W. 


Gourley, Esq. Dundee, aged 


Death ‘rom Fright.—An juisition was taken 
steel ue ee eee Pincay , Pimlico, on 
No 6, Palace- 


heme 
» that sh she was servant 
lived with her about nine 


at the street dost when she 
up, opened her € indow, and saw two wor eed re 
the door. They called out that there were thieves 
in the house, and wished to come in and search it, 
She was going down stairs to let the watchmen in 
when the deceased called to know what was the 
matter? She told her what a 
the went in an apparent fi 
chamber. Wines opened the door, 
men searched about the premises, but could find no 
one, though py nag aman 
get over the railings jolla h prcmes itness return- 
stairs, and the seemed fright- 
pe she endeavoured to her, but 
ror was so great that she fe oo a ana 
n became senseless. died in three hours af- 
ter, vad her death was produced, in witness’s _ 
nion, by excessive fright—Verdict—‘ Death by 
excessive fright.” 
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and fugitive essays, 515. 
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B reform, Scottish, lists of burghs who 
have or have not stirred in the cause of, 
with their relative populations, 107. 

Byron, Lord, criticism on his fourth cantg: 
of Childe Harold, 216. 

Byron, Scott, and Wordsworth, on the poe. 
tical talents of, 369. 

Caithness, iron and copper discovered in, 
472-3.—-Singular account, by an old’ 
writer, of the inhabitants and productions’ 
of, 674. 

Calumnies against the living, remarks on,’ 
388. 


~~€anals, commencement of one to connect 


Edinburgh and Glasgow, 105. 
aa (from the German of Schillery 


Calhatival church of St Giles, Dilettanti 
committee’s report on the plans for its re-» 
pair, 408.—Letter occasioned by. the res- 
port, 524. 

Cavern, discovery of an extensive one in 
Persia, 340. 

Chalmers, Rev. Dr, letter to, on his writs; 
ings in the Edinburgh Review, 155. 

Charles I. of England, and Louis XVI. of 
France, comparison of their characters by 
Madame de Stael, 638. 

Charlotte, Princess, verses on the death of, 
5. 


Childe Harold, fragment of a fifth canto of,’ 
201.——Notes to, 202..—Review of pe 
fourth canto of, 216. 

Christian Wolf, a German freebooter, in- 
teresting account of, 679. 

Chromate of iron discovered in Shetland, 


463. 

Circuit court, Stirling, distressing case of 
murder in, 232.—Dumfries, trial of a 
juvenile pick-pocket, 233.—-Trial and 
condemnation of John Lissens,. for high+ 
way robbery, ib. 

Clubs, account of some curious ones in Lon- 
don, 552.—I. The Virtuoso’s club, 553. 
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III. The No Nose club, 554.—IV. The 
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596. 

Court of Session, proceedings in, respecting 

- the Edinburgh election of magistrates, 
105, 106.—Regarding the elections at 
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Cow-tree, account of a tree so called by 
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of, 176. 
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Crystallized tin, a new discovery in art, 341. 
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the, 204. 
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port of, for 1818, 425. 
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738. 
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IV. 77.——_No V. 207.—No VI. 329. 

Dramatists, essays on the early English 
ones, No V. 556. 

Dresden, on the great Madonna of, 562. 

Dress, remarks on, 301.—On that of the 
days of Queen Elizabeth, 534. 

ermline, tomb of Robert the Bruce 
discovered there, 104. 

Earth, the, Biot’s observations to determine 
the figure of, 463. 

oe on the continent, and in Eng- 
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Echo, in two poetical dialogues, 55. 

Edinburgh, proceedings: respecting a chal- 
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SIC im, 538, 4 
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Edinburgh Review, letters to the 
of the, 155--No.’L. to the Rev. I Chal- 
mers, ib. 


Elliston, Mr, remarks on his acting, 329. 

English - Poets, Hazlitt’s lectures on, No 
III. Burns and the old ballads, 71. 

English in Paris, the, 446. 
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Escape, remarkable one, of a soldier from 
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Lauerwinkel, 456. 
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review of, 412. 

Franklin’s head, craniological view of, 300. 
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liament, 724.— Portable gas apparatus, ib. 
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————.Chronicle, remarks on its treat- 
ment of Mrs Grant, 57, 187. 

Gosschen’s diary, extracts from, 596. 

Grant, Mrs, on the liberties taken with her 
literary character in the Glasgow Chroni- 
cle, 57, 187. 

Greek heads, iological view of, 299. 

Gwyn, letter from the celebrated Nell, 547. 

Gypsies of Fife, anecdotes of the, 14, 393. 

Harvest, the, neither retarded nor accelerat- 
ed by an early or late spring, 229. 

Haiiyne, description of a mineral nearly re- 
Ts found in the island of Tiree, 
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Jarvie, 185. 

from a friend of Mrs Grant, with 

note by the Editor, 187. 
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Lauerwinkel, 689. 
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of a national character in, 707. 

Lithography, on the art of, report of a Com. 
mittee of the French Academy of Fine 
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Lissens, John, trial of, for highway rghbery, 
233. 


Locusts in India, devastations committed 
by, 339. 
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about the beginning of last century, 552: 

Louis XVI. and Charles I. comparative 
characters of, 638. 

M‘Konochie, Captain, details the 
Philippine Islands, by, 576. ee 
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of the Pacific Ocean, by, 695. 
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127. 

Madonna, the Great, of Dresden, remais 
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Marriages, lists of, 118, 245, 364, 492, 628, 
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Menil’s edition of Antara, remarks on, 513. 
Metal, a new one discovered, called seleni- 
95. 
Pet ical establishment at St Bernard, 
i of, 97. 

—— Reports, 116, 243, 359, 487, 
626, 735. 

Metrical versions of the Psalms, remarks on, 
63, 178. 

———— notices to co ts, 248. 

Minerals, discovery of new ones, 472, 473. 

Minstrel, the, of Bruges, version of the old 
French story of, 661. 
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—— in Scotland, answers to queries respect- oe 
ing the maintenance of, r rt bg: 
Principal Baird, on the ement of, 


320, POL 
Popular superstitions in Wales, cee ae 


188..—Witch stories, -ib. i 
osts, evil spirits, demons, 


gh f 18D 
—Corpse-candles, 193.—The kyh ly 


Stories of fairies, 190.— 
195. 


Portugal, horrid hospital scene in, 87. 

Preternatural, on the use of the, in works 
of fiction, 640. 

Princess Charlotte, verses on the death of, 5. 

Psalms, remarks on various metrical versions 
of, 63, 178. 

Public Feeling, a few thoughts on, 294. 

Publications, Monthly Lists of new ones, 
101, 225, 344, 476, 617, 728. 

Queen Elizabeth, on the fashion of dress in 
the reign of, 534. 

Railways, premium offered by the High- 
land Society for the improvement and 
extension of, 726. 

Ready Reckoner, the British, review of, 317. 

Red earth, shower of, in Italy, 338. 

Redness of the sea, remarks on the, 339. 

Religion, natural and revealed, dialogues on, i 
No I. 90.—No Il. 170. ~ 

Remarks on the ** Petit Volume” of Mons. =" 
Say, 58.—On various metrical versions of =~ 
the Psalms, 63, 178.—On a publication ~~ 
called ** the Fudge Family in Paris,” 129. 
—On the Aristophanic comedy, 152— ~~ 
On Horace a letters a Mon- Se 

» 162.—On i a 
Bud the witings of Kid 


Buchanan, 251.—On the =e 
and Brande, 277.—On dress, 301.—On 


Schlegel’s history of literature, 497.—On 
Menil’s edition of Antara, 513.—On the 
anonymous essays of the Earl of Buchan, 
515.—On Currents, 579.—On the Pos- 
thumous Works of Madame de Stael, 
633.-—On some passages of Mr Cole- 
ridge’s Bi ia Literaria, 653.—On 
the state of parties, and the Edinburgh 
Review, 715.—On a letter to Sir Henry 
Steuart of Allanton, 709. 

Review of ‘* The — Family of Paris,”’ 
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129.—Of the fourth canto of Childe Har- 
old, 216.—Of — a novel, 286.— 
Of Stenhouse’s British Ready Reckoner, 
$17.—Of Wordsworth’s White Doe of 
Rylstone, 372.—Of a Six Weeks Tour 
through France, 412:.—Of Outlines of 

i i Education, 420.—Of Let- 

ters from the North Highlands, 7. E. J. 
Spence, 428.—Of letters of an English 
commercial traveller in Scotland, 431.— 
Of Altham and his wife, a tale; 642.— 
Of Tales of my Landlord, 567.—Of the 
c (gh roraiggarengee gon bea 

|. ochie’s Statistics, &c. of the princi 

_. Shores of the Pacific Ocean, 695. 

Re , Edinburgh, letters to the supporters 
» _ of, 155.—State of Parties and the, 715. 
Rl iments to make a mus- 
; pierce the hide of, 724. 
Reber . Joseph, trial of, for cele- 

gunlawful marriages, 108. 

e Night in,” translated from 
of M. de Peudemots, 47. 

iam, LL. D. biographical 


=——, Mr, his reception at Haymarket 

“method of making it in the Great Loo 

Choo Island, 612. 

Savings Banks in Scotland, abstract of a 
proposed bill for the protection of, 68. 
» Monsieur, remarks on the “ Petit 
olume” of, 58, 

Schiller, translations from the German of, 
418. 

Schlegel’s History of Literature, remarks 

497 


on, 497. 

Scientific and Literary Intelligence, 95, 
“219, 338, 471, 611, 723. 

Scotch Burghs, bill of the Lord Advocate 
for ing the, 231.—Resolutions of 
the guildry of Edinburgh respecting it, 
235. 


Scotland, Poor in, answers to queries re- 
specting the maintenance of the, 11.— 
Burghs in, who have stirred in the cause 
of reform, and those who have not, with 
the relative populations, 107.—Answers 
to queries respecting the tythe system of 
Scotland, 149.—Proceedings of the com- 
mission of the General Assembly of the 
Church of, 230.—Proceedings of the com- 
mittee on the proposed national monu- 
ment for, 234.—On the state of music in, 
265.—Principal Baird’s report on the 
management of the poor in, 320.—Pro- 
ceedings of the General Assembly of, 
352 


Scott, Wordsworth, and Byron, on their se- 
veral merits as poets, 369. 
Sebastians, St, account of the storming of, 
by an English officer, 565. 
Second Sight, remarkable instance of, 18. 
Selections from Athenzus, No 1. 650. 
great sea one, on the history of the, 
Accounts of some seen on the coast 
of Norway, 34.—Of one on the coast of 
Scotland, 37.—Of one seen near Ply- 
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mouth, 39.—Of several seen on 
of America, 40.—Remarks on 
count of, 204. 

Shakrak and the Magician of Constantinople, 
258. 

Shakspeare’s Sonnets, remarks on, 585. 

Shipwreck, melancholy one near Slains Cas. 
tle, 107..-Humorous description of one 
by drink, 141. 

Speaker of the House of Commions, a whig’s 
thoughts on the qualifications of a, 14 

Spence, Miss, and the Bagnian, 428, 

Spring, its earliness or lateness, neither 
hastens nor retards the harvest, 229, 

Stael, Madame de, one of the brightest or. 
naments of European literature, 633... 
Observations on her Posthumous Works, 
ib.—Comparative characters of Charles 
I. and Louis XVI. by, 638.—Her re. 
marks on the manners of the English, 645. 

Staffordshire, account of a pseudo-volcano 
there, 340. 

Steuart, Sir Henry, of Allanton, letter to. 
him, from the author of the ‘* Vindica- 
tion of the Memorie of the Somervilles,”. 


Coasts 


-’8 aCe 


438. 
Sugar, riment in France to uce it 
, ~~ tent ant, 611. or 

Swindling, in a female fortune-teller, 230. 

Tales of my Landlord, review of, 567. 

Tales of the Dead, 580. 

Taste, fragment of an essay on, 21. 

Thoughts on Public Feeling, 294. 

Tickler, Timothy, letters of, to various lite- 
rary characters, No III. to Francis Jef- 
frey, Esq. 75.—No IV. to the Editor of 
Blackwood’s Magazine, 461.-—No V. to 
the Editor of Blackwood’s Magazine, 527. 

Time’s. Magic Lanthern, No II. 3.—No 
III. 4...No IV. 137.—No V. 270.— 
No VI. 274.—No VII. 419. 

Timor, narrative of the taking of, in 1811, 
by the ship Hesper, 306. 

Tree Goose, or Bernacle, singular i 
respecting the history of this bird, 671. 
Truth, the reverie of an enthusiast on, 123. 
Tythes, thoughts concerning, 147.—An- 
swers to queries respecting the tythe sys- 

tem in Scotland, 149. 

Violet Rays, on the magnetising power of, 
#219. 

Voltaire’s Head, craniological view of, 300. 

Wales, account of some popular supersti- 
tions in, 188. 

Wales, New South, discovery of a river in 
the interior of, 613. 

Walpole, Horace, his letters to Mr Mon- 
tagu, 162.—His account of Lord Ferrers’ 
murdering his own stewart, and of his 
trial, &c. 165. 

War, letter to a politician on the policy and 
termination of the late one in Europe, 
381. 

Water Spouts, observations on, *220. 
Wernerian and Huttonian disputants, the 
rival, a word to, 583. 
Whigs and Tories, choice between a stupid 

young Tory and a clever young Whig, 














ts from a Whig, on the 


ifications of a Speaker of the House 


of Commons, 141. 


be Doe of Rylstone, a poem, review of, 


Wich Isle of, on the vertical strata of the, 
585. 


Melville, 730. 
Military promotions, 
109, 236, 361, 
489, 621, 730. 
Naval promotions, 

110, 490. 


Works 


for publication, 99, *221, 
342, 474, 615, 797. 


Younger Days, in my, 517. 











Wellesley, 361. 
Winehouse, 236. 

BIRTHS. 
Adam, 628. 
Allan, 364. 
Andrew, in 
Anglesey, 1 

> 

Arbuthnot,245, 737. 
Balfour, 628. 
Ballantyne, 118. 
Balneavis, 118. 
Barclay, 492 
Barrow, 363. 
a 


Baseley, 363. 
Bell (3children),628. 


Clonmel, 118. 
Compton, 737. 
Coolson, 492. 
Corrie, 737. 
Court, 118. 


D'Arcy, 737. 


Darling, 628. 
Davidson, 245. 


Elouis, 118. 
Erroll, 737. 
Erskine, 244, 492. 
Ewing, 737. 
Fell, € 628. 
Ferrier, 628, 737. 
Fitzherbert, 363. 
Folkestone, 245. 
Ford, 118, 737. 
Fordyce, 737. 
Forsyth, 492, 
ee 492. 
Gillespie, 628. 
Gordon, 363, 492, ib. 
787, ib. 
Graham, 118. 
Gray, 244, ib. 
Hamilton, 492. 
Hobhouse, 118. 
Horner, re “vs 
Horsburgh, 2 
Huntingdon, 737. 
Johnstone, 364, 737, 
ib. 
Kennedy, 363, 492. 
Kerr, 628. 
Kinnear, 118. 
Laidlaw, 628. 
Lawrence, 245. 
Lee, 628. 

, 118. 
Lock, 363. 
Lockhart, 492. 
Lowther, 244. 
M‘Bean, 118. 
M‘Douall, 628. 
M‘Dougall, 118. 














Maxwell, 118, 364. 
Mercer, 118. 
Millar, 244, ib. 628. 
Mills, 118. 
Mitchell, 492. 
ere 364. 
ontgomery, ‘363, 
492, 6 
seco: 245. 
Mowbray, 244, 7137. 
Munro, 118. 
Murray, 118, 244. 
Napier, 245. 
Northumberland, 
118. 


Oleh 11 118. 


Oliver, 628. 
Patison, 118, 492. 


Robertson, 118, ib. 


hie 244, 492. 
Russell, 244. 
Scott, 118. 
our, 737. 
Stairp. 118. 
Shum, 628. 
Sillar, an 


Seat, 118, oe 
























MARRIAGES. 
a ee 245, 737, 


nals 245. 
Auchie, 493. 
Baillie, 493. 
Balfour, 492. 
e, 738. 
ith, 628. 
628. 





Hamilton, 119. 
Handyside, 118. 
Harper, 245. 
Hawthorn, 493. 
Henderson, 119, 


M‘ Kenzie, 118. 
M‘Laren, 738. 
M‘Lean, 118, 364. 
M‘Donald, 364. 
Macdonald, 737. 
M‘Intosh, 737. 
M‘Intyre, 245. 
M‘Pherson, 628. 
Mackintosh, 737. 
Macleod, 492. 
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Munsie, 118. 
Murray, 493, 738. 
Newman, 2465. 
Newport, 118. 
Nicholas, 737. 
Normandy 737. 
Ogilvy, 493. 
Oliver, 245, 628. 
Orr, 364. 
Ovenston, 118. 
Oughton, 118. 
Peacock, on oe 
Pierrepont, 
Pillans, 245. 
Pringle, 364. 
Raeburn, 245. 
Richardson, 492. 
Ronalds, 628. 
Russell, 118, 628. 
Sanderson, 245. 


Scott, 493. 
Seymour, 364, ib. 
Shaw, 119, 628. 
Simpson, 245, 737. 
Sitwell, 492. 
Smith, 364, 492. 
Somerville, 245. 
Spence, 493, 628. 
Stafford, 628. 
Stewart, 118. 
Stirling, 118. 
Stuart, 628, 738. 
Swinton, 245. 
Thomson, 493, 629, 
737. 
Torrance, 628. 
Tough, 492. 
Trollope, 737. 
Trotter, 364. 
Walker, 245, 364, 
738. 


Wallace, 492. 
Wallack, 118. 
Waugh, 737. 
White, 738. 
Wilkie, 118. 
Wright, 738. 
Young, 738. 
DEATHS. 
Abercromby, 494. 
Abernethie, 247. 
Adair, 120. 
Adam, 246. 
Ainslie, 246. 
Airly, 494. 
Aitchison, 120, 248, 
365. 
Aitken, 246. 


Althorpe, 494. 

Anderson, 119, 248, 
629. 

Annand, 248. 

Anson, 738. 

Anstruther, 738. 


-Arbuckle, 119. 


Arbuthnot, 366. 











Blyth, 629. 
Bogue, 630. 
Bonar, 247. 
Boston, 364, 
Boyd, 366. 
Broadfoot, 120. 
Brown, 365, 493, 
629, 738. 
Bruce, 120, 248,366, 
629, ib. 630. 
Brydon, 494. 
Brysson, 119. 
Buchanan, 246, ib. 
365. 
Burness, 248. 
Burrows, 629. 
Campbell, 246, 493, 
494, 630, ib. ib. 
ib. ib. 
Cario, 120. 
Carter, 364. 
Castanos, 630. 
Cathcart, 493. 
Chalmers, 493, 739. 
Charteris, 739. 
Cheney, 366. 
Chisholm, 738. 
Christie, 119, 494. 
Clark, 247. 
Cleghorn, 246. 
Clougston, 246. 
Cobb, 493. 
Cochran, 246. 
Colebrooke, 739. 
Colquhoun, 246, 
494. 


Colville, 247. 
Combe, 629. 
Conolly, 246. 
Constable, 630. 

Cornelly, 739. 

























D’Oylay, 
dese Jaap” 494, ib. 
Drysdale, = 120. 
Dudgeon, 494. 
Duff, 119. 
Duncan, 120, 248, 
493, 629. 
Duncombe, 247. 
Dundas, 738. 
Durie, 365. 


Eason (aged 106), 
494, 


Easton, 119. 

Elder, 365, 493, 630. 

Elford, 494, 

Eliot, 739. 

Elliot, 629. 

English, 119. 

Erskine, 365, 739, 
ib. 

Ewart, 119, 739. 
yre, 738. 

Farquharson, 630. 

Featonby, 739. 

Fergugon, 120, 248, 
494, 738, 739 (a- 
ie , 120. 

Finlay. 365. 

Firth, 630. 

Fitzmaurice, 629. 

Foley, 630. 

Forbes, 247. 

Fordyce, 738. 

Forrest, 365. 

Fraser, 247. 

French, 119, 247. 

Gardner, 247, 365. 


Germains, S 
Gibb, 247. 
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Gillespie, 494. 

Gilmore, 246. 

Gilmour, 246, 247. 

Givan, 119. 

Givern (aged 114) 
738. 


Gladstanes, 248. 
Glen, 246. 
Goodfellow 


Goodsir, 246. 
Gordon, 119, 494, 
630, 738. 


Gore, 365. 

Gourlay, 494, 739. 

Gow, 246. 

Greme, 738. 

Graham, 365. 

Grant,119, 120, 248, 
ib. ib. 366, 494, 


Gray, 119, ib. 629, 

739. 

Grierson, 120. 

Guthrie, 493. 

Haig, 365. 

Halkett, 739. 

Hall, 248, 364. 

Hamilton, 119, 247, 
630. 


Hardie, 120, 494. 

Harley, 120. 

Hastings, 739. 

Hatchet, 364. 

Hay, 247, ib. 365, 
630 


Harrison, 365. 
Havan, 366. 
Heatlie, 494. 
Hector, 246. 
Henderson, 120,630, 
ib. 
Hepburn, 494. 
Heron, 738. 
Hill, 629. 
Hodgson, 365. 
Home, 494, 629. 
Hope, 365. 
Horsburgh, 119, 
494. 


Huddleston, 494. 
Hunter, 247, 366, 


Jameson, 629. 
Jeffrey, 630. 
John, St, 247. 
Johnston, 629. 
Kalkreuth, 630. 
Kay, 365. 
Keay, 493. 
Keith, 248. 
Kelburne, 119. 
Kelly, 739. 
Kennedy, 629. 
Kew(aged 100), 629. 
Kier, 366. 
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Kinch, 404 


ippen, ippen, 120. 
Kibeowick, 246. 
Kirkwood, 630. 
Kitchen, 738.“ 
Lamb, 120, ib. 
Larcom, 120. ° 
Lawson, 120, 247. 
Learmonth, 629. 
Leddinghiam, 629. 
Leger, St, 246. 

Ly , 365. 

Leith, 366. 

Leslie, 404. 

Lewis, 630. 

Lindsay, 119, 246, 
629. 


Linklater, 629. 

, 493. 
Li ie, 739. 
mien, 365. 
Louson, 120. 
Low, 120. 
Lyall, 247. 
M‘Auley, 248. 
M‘Brair, 247. 
M‘Carter, 247. 
M‘Diarmid, 629. 
M‘Dougald, 247. 
M‘Ewan, 119. 
M*‘ r, 493. 
M‘K ey, 119. 
M‘L » 739. 
M‘Lean, 494. 
M‘Lellan, 629. 
M‘Leod, 246. 
M‘Mahon, 738. 
M‘Rae, 739. 


Macbean, 246, 247, 
738. 
Maccalum, 493. 
Macdonell, 246, 
738. 
Macdonnel, 119. 
Macfarlane, 630. 
M e, 248. 
M Ys 365. 
se wn 365. 
aclagan 494, 

’ 
Maclaine, 629. 
Maclaren, 120. 
Macnab, 120. 
Macleod, 738. 
Macnamara, 629. 
Macneill, 120. 
Mann, 629. 
Manners, 246. 
Mansfield, 336, 630. 
Manson, 365. 
Martilli, 493. 
Martin, 119. 
Mason, 494. 
Maynard, 738. 
Maxwell, 120. 
Mercer, 738. 
Meek, 629. 





Oliphant, 247. 
Oliver, 365, 738. 


Palmer, 739. 
Parys, 629. 
Paterson, 247. 
Paton, 246, 738. 
Peacock, 365. 
Pearson, 119, 247. 
Pender, 119. 
Percevel, 248. 
Petrie, 494. 
Pickmore, 246. 
Plunkett, 630. 
a 119. 


Preston, 247. 
Purves, 629. 
Quin, 494, 

Raitt, 494, 739. 
Ramsay, 119, 248. 
Rattray, — 738. 
a tee 


Reid, 3 246. 
104,) ib. 

> 247. 

» 247. 


738. 
Porteous, 120, 247. 
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Taylor (aged 105), 
248, 366. 


Terrot, 366. 
Thomson, 247, ib. 


Youle, 680... 31 
Young, 246, 247, 
494, 629, 630, 7 
739. y oa 
‘ . Youngson (aged ©” 
Sutherland, 494. Watchorn, 738. 101), 629. 4 
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